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DEDICATION. 



TO LADY HARDINGE. 
Madam. 

When you honoured me with your kind permis- 
sion to dedieute the foUmmg sheets to yowr Lady- 
shipi Ifeit assured that the i^metion you hdd gveen 
to my humble attempt would be a sufficient guaranr 
tee to the PubUc that the motives by which I was 
actuated were such as you c&nrideredboth vattd and 
commendable i but leottfessIalsofeU fhat^ inpro^ 
portion to the value of your iMdysMp^s pattonagCy 
my responsibility was increased, and the temerity of 
my undertaking rendered the more apparent ; and it 
was with no Uttle difficulty that I silenced my own 
fears lest the Work should be found not only in- 
adequate to ihe importance of the subject, but 
greatly inferior to your expectations. To have al- 
lowed these apprehensions to paralyze my exertions 
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wouldy indeed^ have been a fatal weakness ; but the 
countenance and support your Ladyship so gene^ 
roushf afforded me, happily had the contrary effect, 
by stimulating, rather than discouraging me, as I 
proceeded toJiU up the outline of my Work. And 
though I am fuUy conscious that the performance 
might have been iffft/nitely superior, I can assure 
your Ladyship that I thoroughly appreciate the en- 
couragement you so promptly gave to my inexpe- 
rienced pen, nor can I forget that to your example 
I owe much of that generous sympathy which has 
since rewarded my efforts* 

That your Ladyship may long live to enjoy bless- 
ings equal to your moral worth,land jimd in the af- 
fections of a beloved Family every temporal happi- 
ness, is the sincere prayer of 

Your Ladyships 

Most obliged and grateful servant, 

MARY ASHDOWNE, 
Tonbridffe, Aprils 1839. 



PREFACE. 



Although it might generally be considered 
unnecessary for me to trouble the reader with any 
prefatory observations, the opportunity it affords 
me of discharging the debt of obligation I owe to 
the numerous and highly respectable persons who 
have honoured me with their names as Subscribers, 
will, I trust, be a sufficient excuse for trespassing 
on their patience. Before I allude to the Work, 
therefore, I beg to return my grateful thanks to 
the Nobility and Gentry, as well as to those kind 
Friends, who, both personally and through their 
respective connexions, have so liberally responded 
to the appeal I deferentially submitted to the 
Public in the form of a Pbosfectus,— a portion 
of which I here insert, inasmuch as it conveys 
some notion of the present Work, while at the same 
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time it expresses that diffidence of ray ability 
to execute it properly, which I then felt, and 
which I fear my readers will discover was too 
well founded : — 

^^ In selecting ^ The Seasons of Life' as the sub- 
ject of her first efforts in literary composition, the 
Writer is well assured that she has far more to 
hope from the kind indulgence of friends and 
patrons, than to dread from the sternness of cri- 
ticism ; were it not so, a fearful task would have 
been self-imposed upon her. But the theme is 
boundless ; and though utterly incapable of doing 
justice to it (for those who are rersed in all the 
arcana of science, and < sound the depths of phi*' 
losoj^y,' can do no more), she has dnde«vx3!ured 
to {dace in a natural point of view,, the various 
relations which Human Life imy be said to bear 
to the Seasons in their prdgressive stages... And 
it has been ber eqpecml aim so to Uend tbe.wlK)le 
with Ihoral. sentiments and to; support it by sbrip- 
tural authorities^ that ber Work mayi be anat- 
ceptaUelnanual fi>r youth, and an> oecamoiial' com- 
panion for all, in:fact, wbo Mook through Nature 
up to Nature's^ God T '> ' . : 

My task is itt len^h. accoibpfished, aaad. I ac^ 
dehtly .hope that my Fuiendk^and the Public wiU 
not be disappointed. I have €nde0tHmred tb/carry 
out my original desigil,'r-tQ> what exte&t I may 
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have succeeded in so doings must be left to the 
candid judgment of the Reader ; but I forbear tQ 
expatiate oxi the nature of its contents, or even to 
presume that its merits are not more than coun- 
terbalanced by its defects. To know that I have 
been most anxious to render it worthy of the flat- 
tering encouragement I have received during its 
progress, or to cherish a vain hope that my time 
had been usefully occupied, would be little con- 
solation to me, were the Work open to censure on 
the score of its not enforcing those religious and 
moral duties which a contemplation of nature and 
human life, everywhere^ and under every aspect, 
unfolds to our view. 

I make no hesitation in avowing, that as the 
subject often transcended the utmost reach of my 
limited powers, I scrupled not on such occasions, 
to avail myself of the sentiments of more experi- 
enced writers, the better to enrich and amplify my 
theme. And this I did from a persuasion that it 
behoved me, by every means in my power, to 
render " The Seasons of Life^' an agreeable and 
instructive volume. Should it be thought that I 
have too frequently gleaned from others, I hope I 
may be allowed, with becoming deference, to meet 
the objection in the well-known words of Rollin — 
*• Qmc n'importe d'ou U soit^ pourvu quHl se 
trouve utile.^* Generally speaking, I have ac- 
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knowledged the sources whence ihey were derived; 
but to have multiplied references unnecessarily, 
would have been both useless and pedantic* 

In conclusion, I have to reiterate my most 
grateful acknowledgments to the Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen whose names grace my List of Subscribers ; 
and to hope that they will approve of my humble 
endeavours. 

* The poetical illustrations throughout the volume, it is 
hoped, will be found both applicable and interesting. They 
are chieflj taken from the works of Milton, Pope, Cowper, 
and R. Montgomery, with some from other writers, and a few 
original attempts. 
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ON THE CREATION, AND PRIMEVAL STATE 

OF MAN. 

F££BL£ and inadequate as our finite conceptions 
may be of the incomprehensible power manifested 
in the works of Creation, yet as the Almighty ar- 
chitect has not withheld from our comprehension 
the motives of his marvellous designs, nor the 
boundless resources of his creative wisdom, let us, 
with all humility, direct our earnest attention to it, 
not merely as a shadow that has passed away, or 
as a vision dimly seen through the mist of count- 
less ages, but as a work of ineffable grandeur, 
mystery, and beauty, calculated at all times to 
awaken in every rational mind emotions of grati- 
tude and admiration. From the exquisite volume 
of nature we shall trace the mighty hand of Him 
whom we cannot visibly contemplate; and while 
we furnish our minds with a similitude of its order 
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and excellence, our understandings, however li- 
mited, will be strengthened ; and, assisted by the 
operation of Divine grace, our hearts will be en- 
larged and purified. 

The sacred writings of Moses, bearing the stamp 
of Divine authority and inspiration, greatly excel 
human wisdom ; they convey to us an intelligent 
and faithful representation of the Supreme Origi- 
nal of the world ; and give such a plain, concise, 
and unaffected account of the Creation, as should 
induce every Christian to receive their testimony 
with zealous attention. Throughout the holy 
Scriptures, indeed, there is an admirable and 
striking harmony ; they are one professed and con- 
tinued illustration of Infinite Power and Benefi- 
cence ; and, guided by their light, we are enabled, 
without the extraneous aid of the imagination, to 
arrive at a knowledge of the mysterious ways of 
Providence, riot only as they refer to the stu- 
pendous works of Creation, but as they afPect man^s 
present state, . and lead to his eternal salvation. 
And surely we need no apology for entering into a 
consideration of a stibject so truly grand and im- 
portant ; for, as the poet simply and naturally ex^ 
presses it : — 

" Every object of Creation 
Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 
And from the most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals ^lean." 
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It would be neither interesting to the reader, 
nor consistent with our design, to discuss the va- 
rious theories respecting the formation and dura- 
tion o( the world which heathen philosophers have 
propounded, whether they rested on the belief of 
its eternity, or indulged in the idea of its pro- 
duction by a casual concourse of atoms. Our in- 
lormation is derived from a purer source — the Sa^ 
cred Scriptures. However weak or imperfect the 
human mind may be, by the aid of the inspired 
writings, and a ready exertion of those faculties 
with which we are endowed, our minds will be 
rendered capable of conceiving the whole of the 
mighty plan.* The sacred historian next informs 
us that " the earth was without form and void, and 
darkness covered the face of the deep.^f 

How awfully grand must that moment have 

* Moses introduces his history hj laying it dovrn as a maxim, 
that **' in the beginning, God created the Heavens and the 
Earth," by which he means the whole universe, and every- 
thing therein contained. The beginning alludes to time ; for 
time and existence are coeval ; and as we have no measure of 
time but the duration of this world, the phrase, " in the be- 
ginning," signifies, as far back as our ideas can reach. 

t Rj this we are to understand that it was a conftised, tur- 
bid mass, without regularity and order, and uninhabited by any 
living creature. How long it had continued in this state, or 
whether it had undergone many changes before this period, so 
as to account for various phenomena that are still found in it, 
we are not informed. The account which Moses gives, is 
neither minute nor philosophical, but it is calculated to raise 
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been ivhcn ^^ the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters !^^ how triumphant the crisis 
when the earth was first encompassed with the 
glory of its Maker ! ^^ Clothed with honour and 
majesty," and " covered with light as with a gar- 
ment;" ^Hhe Eternal, who walketh upon the 
wings of the wind,^ shaped the world by his unfa- 
thomable spirit, and 

^« Doye-like sat brooding o*er the vast abyss." 

And does it appear at all unreasonable or incre- 
dible, when man would perish by the very sight 
of such magnificence,* that the same Omnipotent 
Being, who " hangeth the earth upon nothing,^ 
should have penetrated, arrayed, and beautifully 
brought to order an incomplete and chaotic sub- 
stance ? " God said, let there be light and there 
was light ;'* and the whole universe became illumi- 
nated by the high and authoritative voice of Him 
who " dwells in inaccessible light V And here it 
may be proper to observe, that the sacred historian, 
in order to accommodate himself to our capacities, 
introduces the Almighty speaking after the manner 
of men, in every exertion of creative power ; but 

in our minds such affecting ideas of this stupendous work as 
will best promote the purposes of piet j, and beget due reve- 
rence for the great Creator. 

* Exodus, xxxiii, 20. 
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in a way at once simple, dignified, and command- 
ing ; his word calling into being, things which had 
no former existence. This is beautifully expressed 
by the Psalmist, when he says, " By the word of 
the Lord were the Heavens made; and all the 
host of them by the breath of his mouth, for he 
spoke and it was done; he commanded and it 
stood fast.'^* It is thou. Lord, who formed the 
light and created darkness. ** The day is thine, 
the night also is thine,^' who spake the word only, 
and it was done ! 

And ^^ truly light is sweet; it rejoiceth the 
heart;" it is the beam of brightness — the great 
blessing of the universe — a typical shadow of 
** the true light, the light of the world.^-f- 

" God saw the hcrht was good ; 
And light from darkness by the hemisphere 
Divided : light, the Day, and darkness. Night, 
He named.'* 

" And God called the light, day, and the dark- 
ness, he called night. And the evening and the 
morning were the first day.**' In perusing the 
writings of Moses, it will continually occur to us, 
that Ood is said to do many things, which only 
come to pass in the ordinary course of his provi- 
dence ; and an event is often connected with that 
which gave rise to it, as if both were coincident : 

• Psalm xxziii, 6, 9. f John, i, 9. 
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we must therefore always bear in mind that the 
whole is a comprehensive summary of great events, 
and not a minute detail of parts. 

And now that the wonderful operations of the 
master-hand had commenced, the glorious work 
proceeded. ^^ God said, let there be a firmament 
in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters.**' 

Though myriads of celestial beings, pre-elected 
from all eternity, were ready to obey any command 
given by the Supreme, he needed not their assist- 
ance in executing the weighty summons, nor could 
they have efficiently contributed to the work with- 
out being invested with superior power, specially 
delegated to them, by God. And we may, without 
presumption, fairly assume, that such assistance 
would have appeared to be derogatory to the 
Deity, who was himself the inexhaustible fountain 
of all things, past, present, and to come. Yes, He, 
the mighty One, made the firmament, " and divided 
the waters which were under the firmament, from, 
the waters which were above the firmament." Here 
let us pause — and bow in humble adoration while 
we reflect upon the " Great Creator's skill.**' 

The light was now ordained, and the air ap- 
pointed to be the receptacle and vehicle of its 
beams, and to be as a medium of communication 
between the invisible and visible world. " He 
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stretched out the north over the empty place ; he 
caused an east-wind to blow in the heaven ; and 
by his power he brought in the south-wind." The 
waters were also collected, and there arose from 
the earth a succession of thick vapours, which be- 
coming clouds, formed that lower part of the fir- 
mament we call the sky.* 

But who shall enter the secret chambers of the 
firmament, and describe the treasures thereof? or 
tell whence cometh the imperceptible dew that 
watereth the hills ? *' For he said to the snow, be 
thou on the earth ; likewise to the small rain and 
to the great rain of his strength," Well might 
the patriarch of Uz exclaim, " Knowest thou the 
ordinances of heaven ? canst thou set the dominion 
thereof in the earth ?*" Every fiat of Almighty 
power — the vastness of the heavens — their encom- 
passing of the earth — and the influence they have 
upon it — ^should remind us of the glory and ma- 
jesty of Him " who directs and governs the whole.'' 

Our attention is next directed to inspect the 

• The firmament is the visible canopy above the earth, over 
which God is said to have established his throne ; it distin. 
guishes the waters in the air from the waters in the earth, a 
difference beautifully defined in the description of the lands of 
Canaan and Egypt. Canaan was plentifully watered with the 
ethereal rain of heaven : accordingly the Royal Psalmist speaks 
of *' the dew of Hermon," and **' the dew that descended upon 
the mountains of Zion,'* whereas the land of Egypt was made 
fruitful by the waters of the earth. 
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marvellous work of the third ^ay, when *^ God said, 
Let the waters under the heaven be gathered to- 
gether unto one place, and let the dry land ap- 
pear : and it was so.*^ 

The remaining waters that had hitherto covered 
the face of the earth, were now arranged, refined, 
and gathered together into one place ; and being 
collected, separated, and rendered useful, they 
were by the Most High called seas, and com- 
manded to retire into those places destined for their 
reception and rest. But whether this was brought 
about by an act of Omnipotent power alone, or 
whether by the instrumentality of second causes, 
we are not informed. 

How applicable here is the eloquent enthusiasm 
of David, who, as a man after God's own heart, 
rejoices in extolling this work of his Maker'*s. 
" At thy rebuke they fled ; at the voice of thy 
thunder they hasted away. Thou hast set a bound 
that they may not pass over, that they turn not 
again to cover the earth ."^^ Job, also, in acknow- 
ledging the unsearchable power of God, says : 
^^ He hath compassed the waters with bounds until 
the day and night come to an end." There are 
also many other passages in Scripture that de- 
scribe the ocean. In the Apocalypse, St. John 
beautifully represents himself as beholding a new 
earth and a new heaven, with the sea fading from 
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existence. How wonderful and how figurative too, 
is the type of Jonah ; and, oh ! how admirable is 
the quiet composure of the blessed Messiah, while 
stilling the storm and walking on the surface of 
the waters ! 

The ocean then is not only a testimony of great 
power, but also a lively herald of wondrous good- 
ness. Of all objects in nature, none strikes us with 
so much wonder, awe, and melancholy, as its vast 
expanse; while its solitude penetrates the soul 
with a spirit of deep devotion. This general reser- 
voir of the waters has been made the instrument 
of intercourse among all the people of the earth ; 
by means of it and auxiliary seas a communica* 
tion is opened between different nations,* without 
which Divine regulation, the holy mission of reli- 
gion could not have been promulgated in foreign 
lands, nor the exportation of reciprocal benefits 
have taken place to our fellow creatures. It is in 
the original deep that the burning sun satisfies his 
thirst, drawing up those vapours from it that are 
afterwards scattered into rain, snow, and hail, 
which fill the springs, penetrate into the mountains, 
and whence rivers and rivulets derive their source. 
Lastly, this majestic emblem of life and eternity 
cannot fail to fill every contemplative mind with 
that grateful awe which bears witness that it ac- 
knowledges the guardian hand of a Deity. Who, 
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indeed, can enumerate the contents of the ocean ; 
or who, save the Creator, stay its proud waves ! 

Emerging from the waters the dry land was 
made to appear. This dull unseemly substance, 
which had originally been buried under the waters, 
and seemed thereby totally useless, was called 
Earth, and in obedience to God's command, 
proudly burst forth into a new and glorious being.* 

* In adducing proufs of the earth's structure being made 
subseryient to final causes, Dr. Buckland has the following 
passage : " A great majority of the strata having been formed 
under water, and from materials evidently in such a state as 
to subject their arrangement to the operation of the laws of 
gravitation, had no disturbing forces interposed, they must 
have formed layers almost regularly horizontal, and therefore 
investing in concentric coats the nucleus of the earth. But 
the actual position of these beds is generally more or less in- 
clined to the horizontal plane, though often under an angle 
almost imperceptible. By this arrangement, many strata, af- 
fording numerous varieties of mineral productions, are made to 
emerge in succession on the surface of the earth ; whereas the 
inferior must have been buried beneath the highest, had their 
position been strictly horizontal ; and, in such case, we should 
have wanted that variety of useful minerals almost indispensa- 
ble to the existence of man in a state of civil society, which 
this succession of different strata now presents to us. 

'* In the whole machinery also of springs and rivers, and the 
apparatus that is kept in action for their duration through the 
instrumentality of a system of curiously constructed hills and 
valleys, receiving their supply oeccLsitmally from the rains of 
heaven, and treasuring up in their everlasting storehouses to 
be dispensed perpetually by thousands of never-failing foun- 
tains, we see a provision not less striking or less important. 
So also- in the adjustment of the relative quantities of sea and 
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And no sooner was it arrayed in raiment of eme- 
rald, and amply furnished with mountains, 
meadows, fields, valleys, and forests, than the All- 
wise Creator, whose power is unwearied, com- 
manded that it should become fruitful. ^^And 
the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding 
seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed was in itself, after his kind : and God 
saw that it was good.^' Bdiold ! the grass was 
made to spring up in impenetrable mystery, and 
on the minutest seeds the sustenance and preserva- 
tion of all mankind depend. Our pastures are 
dressed with clover, our fields with rich harvest, 
and the wings of the wind support the waving 
corn. The meadows, the valleys, and the plains 



land in such due proportions as to supply the earth bj constant 
evaporation, without diminishing the waters of the ocean ; and 
in the appointment of the atmosphere to be the vehicle of this 
wonderful and unceasing circulation ; in thus separating these 
waters from their native salt, (which though of the highest 
utility to preserve the purity of the sea, renders them unfit 
tor the support y of terrestrial animals or vegetables,) and trans- 
mlttiHg them in genial showers to scatter fertility over the 
earth and maintain the never-failing reservoirs of those springs 
and rivers by which it is again returned to mix with its parent 
ocean : in all these we find such undeniable proofs of a nicely 
balanced adaptation of means to ends, of wise foresight and be- 
nevolent intention and infinite power, that he must be blind 
indeed, who refuses to recognize in them proo& of the most 
exalted attributes of the Creator. 
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boast of their bright clothing, and we see them 
enamelled with flowers, decorated with groves, 
crowned with stately trees, and covered with luxu- 
riant herbage. The earth is indeed the prolific 
parent and tender nurse of mankind ; from it we 
came, and from it we receive our food, our raiment, 
and every pleasure we enjoy. Production and re- 
production are its constant and unerring laws ; for, 
by means of continual circulation in all the nutri- 
tive parts, whatever the earth yields is restored to 
it again. And here we may remark, that the same 
circulation takes place in the body of every living 
creature : the blood flows continually through its 
several channels, distribilting to each limb the 
needful vigour, and then returns to its fountain, 
the heart. Not only was present provision made 
for the maintenance and support of man, but the 
earth having been wisely adapted to the growth of 
all kinds of vegetation, it was to be a perpetual 
memorial of an Omnipresent bounty. Here we 
discover wisdom which is never mistaken, pre- 
scribing to nature laws in some respect immutable, 
and which act without interruption under the eye 
of Providence. For every root there is a soil* 

* " Earth is but the bed in which vegetable nutriment is 
best prepared, and presented to the absorbing roots. This is 
now stated to be an oxide of carbon or humid acid, made by a 
chemical union with water, and which forms that humus, or 
soil, that most occasions or promotes vegetation.*' — Sh, Turner, 
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analogous to its internal constitution, and each has 
its own peculiar nourishment which gives it strength 
to shoot out its branches, unfold its leaves, expand 
its blossoms, and at the appointed season teem with 
fruit. And is not every flower Emblematical of a 
Divine existence, and every kind of herb a faithful 
testimony that "^ while the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest shall not cease.*" In vain may 
the most skilful artist attempt to rival the delicate 
tints of a simple flower, or faithfully pourtray the 
varied foliage of autumnal trees. Who ranged the 
forest in ignorant unobservance of its grace and 
beauty ? Or who treads the valley without being 
enraptured with the blooming health and perfume 
of nature ! 

" Observe the rising lily's snowy grace,' 
Observe the various vegetable race ; 
They neither toil nor spin, but careless grow. 
Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow ! 
What regal vestments can with them compare ? 
What king so shining, or what queen so fair ?*' 

** Even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. If then God so clothed the 
grass, which is to-day in the field, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, how much more will he clothe 
you !"' What mighty hand fixed the foundation 
of the mountains ? or who reared the high impend- 
ing and precipitous rocks? Who shall arraign 
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that Omnipotence which formed and fashioned the 
earth ? Search where we may, range the bounds 
of science and put our invention to the rack — we 
shall find that the nature and formation of the 
earth are not only in every respect best adapted for 
the use and daily convenience of man, but that 
they are the source of our most innocent pleasures, 
of our chief amusements, and our essential happi- 
ness. Shall we not then exclaim with the Psalm- 
ist, ' ^ Lord what is man that thou art mindful of 
hiof: that he is thus visited and regarded. O 
God ! who is like unto Thee ! The earth is full of 
riches.''^ Hill and dale, mountain , plain, and val- 
ley, have their peculiar uses, and afford separate 
proofs of Almighty love in ministering to the hap- 
piness of man. 

" Mark the sable woods 
That shade sublime yon mountain's nodding brow. 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps !" 

Much of the beauty of Nature consists in her 
rising mountains, her towering forests, and her 
cragged rocks. Proud specimens of desolated 
magnificence ! their awful and abrupt precipices 
penetrating the impetuous torrent or unfathomed 
gulph, or overlooking the smooth surface of a 
calm lake, are alike calculated to inspire in us 
feelings of sublime terror ; while the intermixture 
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of fertile valleys that lie basking at their giant 
feet, as if in acknowledgment of their own infe* 
riority, appear duly regaled with the issue of their 
crystal waters, and produce a most imposing efiPect 
upon the imagination. Thus Nature sometimes ap- 
pears to repose in awful silence, absorbed in the 
contemplation of her own beauty ; at others, she 
is terrifically desperate ; for the voice of the M es- 
siah has foretold that ^^ great earthquakes shall be 
in divers places, and famines, and pestilences; and 
fearful sights, and great signs shall there be from 
heaven." We see the earth shook with her fiery 
volcanoes, and tremendous earthquakes often caus- 
ing the most frightful devastations. The lofty rocks 
are rent asunder, the mighty forests are consumed, 
costly olives and flourishing vineyards are entirely 
destroyed, and the foaming waves of ocean boil with 
the havoc of her heaving tempests. Yet even these 
furious depredations are in the end efficacious ; 
they are not the mere work of chance, nor is it im- 
probable that the Creator, who has just and wise 
reasons for establishing these subterranean bodies, 
has ordained that these eruptions should be a 
means of conveying from their dark repositories a 
supply of nurture over immense tracts in various 
parts of the earth. 

Even in the solitary desert we trace wonders 
which confound us ; for although the barren wil- 
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derness appears to have been made the ordinary 
receptacle of her most useless materials, the further 
we search, the more we become enraptured with 
the admirable variety of nature that continually 
a£Pords us new sources of pleasure and surprise. 
The time shall come when ^' the desert shall rejoice, 
and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abun- 
dantly, and rejoice, even with joy and singing : 
and the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it.**'* 
The august Creator having completed the work 
he had chosen for the third day, resumed the glo- 
rious manifestations of his will, by studding the 
sky with those orbs of beauty and brightness 
which illumine the azure arch of heaven, and will 
continue there as resplendent evidences of his ma- 
jestic power till time shall be buried in eternity. 
^^ God said. Let there be lights in the firmament of 
the heaven to divide the day from the night ; and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and years : and let them be for lights in the firma- 
ment of the heaven to give light upon the earth : 
and it was so. And God made two great lights ; 
the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser 
light to rule the night : he made the stars also. 
And God set them in the firmament of heaven, to 
give light upon the earth, and to rule over the 
day, and over the night, and to divide the light 

* Isaiab, xxxv, 12. 
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from the darkness: and God saw that it was 
gpodr 

Although the firmament of heaven has been re- 
presented as an ethereal curtain of exquisite tex- 
ture, it was as yet unornamented, and '^ a shadow 
only of things to come.'^ That same mass of light 
that on the first day had been - separated from the 
darkness, and which was collected, modelled, and 
called the firmament, was now to be rendered glo* 
riously beautiful by the magnificent appearance of 
those brilliant luminaries that were sumptuously 
created as serviceable ornaments to adorn the 
vaulted canopy of heaven. In the vast expanse 
are millions of shining orbs situated at immeasura- 
ble distances, which dart their splendid rays 
through the immensity of space, while the most 
remote of them proclaim that still beyond their 
spheres, ** worlds on worlds,^ and ** systems on 
systems,^ continue to multiply. And as we are 
no where told that the heavenly bodies were or- 
dained to be of any assistance to the dazzling 
spirits of the incomparable world above, we must 
certainly conclude, as reasonable creatures, that 
they were especially created for the pleasure and 
advantage of mankind. 

By the motion of the earth round the greater 
light, the sun, which is said to be a million times 
larger than the globe we inhabit, are our days and 
nights divided, and the heat and cold of our sum- 
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mers and winters regulated. The Omnipotent arm 
of the Creator which alone could determine its 
course, mark its limits, subject it to proper rules, 
and maintain it invariably in the situation and 
order prescribed, has doubtlessly so established the 
throne of this empyrean orb near the centre of our 
system, that, although a ruler of other worlds, it 
may communicate to our earth a sufficiency of 
light and heat to penetrate into and vivify it with 
its beneficent rays, while it purifies the atmos- 
phere, directs the succession of day and night, and 
institutes the changing seasons of the year. 

How justly, how appropriately, does a pious 
and accomplished authoress* endeavour to excite 
the admiration of her youthful readers : "I will 
show you what is glorious," she exclaims. " The 
sun is glorious. When he shineth in the clear 
sky, when he sitteth on the bright throne of the 
heavens, and looketh abroad over all the earth, he 
is the most excellent and glorious creature that the 
eye can behold. The sun is glorious, but He that 
made the sun is more glorious than he. The eye 
beholdeth him not; for his brightness is more 
dazzling than we could bear. He seeth in dark 
places, by night as well as by day ; and the light 
of his countenance is over all his works." Cicero, 

^' From whose lips sweet eloquence distilled, 
As honey from the bee," 

* Mrs. Barbauld. 
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elegantly asks. " When we behold the heavens, 
when we contemplate the celestial bodies, can we 
fail of conviction ? Must we not acknowledge that 
there is a Divinity, a perfect Being, a ruling Intel- 
ligence that governs, a God who is everywhere, 
and directs all by his power .?" And he adds, with 
the same refined taste, " Anybody who can doubt 
this, may as well deny there is a sun that lights 
us."** Josephus informs us that the people of Ju- 
dah issued out of the eastern gate to salute the 
sun on its first rising.* But, alas ! how greatly 
were these salutations misapplied. It was chiefly 
the ardour of such enthusiasm that obscured the 
narrow minds of the superstitious and ignorant in 
former times: had they first deified its glorious 
Creator, they would not have so grossly erred in 
making the sun the idol of their exorbitant vene- 
ration. Rousseau, in the heat of his imagination, 
seems to have been inspired with a similar feeling 
when he exclaims, " Oh ! how beautiful is the 
sun, I feel as if he calls my soul towards him !" 
This ejaculation is certainly very pathetic, but we 
must bear in mind that there is One more worthy 
of our adoration than the sun ; and who commands 
the undivided service of our souls. 

It has ever been admitted that there is no object 
in nature so beautiful and splendid as the rising 

* See also ii Kings. 
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sun. The regions of the east appear to' array 
themselves in a purple and crimson vest, to salute 
him " as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber,^' 
and rejoicing '^ as a strong man to run a race,'" 
Now the air deliberately assumes the golden 
bloom of the bright Aurora, and the piercing sun- 
beams magnificently dart their rainbow tints 
through the spangled mist, until th6 whole horizon 
partakes of the majesty and full splendour of its 
empyreal king. The sight of the dawning sun 
often invigorates us with new strength and spirits ; 
it is calculated to arouse our minds from a state of 
lethargy and insensibility ; to awaken in our heart 
needful ideas and pleasing reflections ; and above 
all, its glory tends to excite in our souls feelings of 
gratitude and holy delight. Indeed, the sun is 
the great animator of all nature, and the principal 
cause of our enjoyment upon the earth. It not 
only afibrds us a perpetual light spread over the 
face of the globe, but it operates in the deep re- 
cesses of the earth, giving life to an innumerable 
train of animate and inanimate beings, and is the 
main-spring and diurnal guide of the earth^s an- 
nual revolution. 

And who has not watched with transports of al- 
most breathless admiration, the fading glories of 
the monarch of the skies ! Having triumphantly 
traced the whole circuit of the heavens, the un- 
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daunted hero of departing day partially throws 
aside the majestic robe of imperial purple;* 
and now sublimely lingers in the west, attired in 
the most sumptuous costume of variegated beauty. 
Then, crowned with the radiated glow of heaven, 
he gradually recedes, and finally disappears, amid 
a phalanx of attendant clouds arrayed in all their 
aerial splendour.t 

'< The west puts on 
Her gorgeous beauties— palaces and halls 
And towers, all carved of the unstable cloud, 
Welcome the waning monarch — he 
Sinks gently 'midst that glorious canopy 
Down on his couch of rest — even like a proud 
Sang of the earth." 

Although the sun is lost to our view, yet a faint 
gleam of its gentle lustre still reflects itself upon 
the earth. That same great Artificer who has 

* Virgil, in his picture of Elysium, says, that the sun has 
a purple light at all times. But we believe that from the 
beautiful appearance of the sky before and after sunset, has 
been associated the idea of beauty and grandeur with purple ; 
hence purple has in most ages been esteemed a royal colour. 

■f* What. a theme for admiration is such a fading scene ! *and 
so Aristippus thought when on the point of death he desired 
his couch to be placed immediately opposite the lattice, that he 
might even to the last of life enjoy the splendour of the setting 
sun. The German poet Caniz, also, who was raised from the 
bed of death to take a farewell glance of that glorious lumi- 
nary, was heard to exclaim, *^Oh, if a small part of the Eter- 
nal's creation can be so exquisitely beautiful as this, how much 
more beautiful must be the Eternal himself!*' 
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through nature so delightfully combined concord 
and beauty, has also ordained the intervening twi- 
light, both as a prolongation of day preparatory to 
the night, and as a pleasing introduction to the 
daylight ; for by means of the twilight we insen^* 
sibly glide in an unparalleled manner from day to 
night and from night to day. 

'^ The moon is up, and yet it is not night. 
Sunset divides the skj* with her.'* 

The elevated atmosphere which encircles the 
earth is so admirably constructed and well pro- 
portioned, that it will not only admit any direct 
course of light, but when a ray enters it obliquely, 
it is curved by the air, and thus inflected upon the 
earth, which refraction of light is a work equally 
designed for our benefit. Hence it happens, that > 
the rays of the sun, which are not directed to the 
earth, are thereby inclined towards it, and these 
communicate daylight to us a long time before the 
sun itself appears, from which cause we enjoy a 
longer duration of light ; and the daily transition 
from light to darkness, instead of being awful or 
repugnant to our feelings, is a temporary era of 
congenial enjoyment. The primary evening twi- 
light bordering on golden day, may be compared 
to a costly palace forsaken by its illustrious mo- 
narch. Robbed of a royal presence, it is no longer 
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illuminated by the dazzling rays of refulgent 
splendour; still it retains for awhile the showy 
pomp of kingly power, until at last its beauty de- 
cays, and it is left only a fading structure of for- 
mer magnificence. 

But progressive twilight is the solitary hour 
that wins the soul in contemplation ; for when the 
pale blue heaven emits the gentle star, and the 
concave of nature is graced with a profound awe 
and solemn silence, interrupted only by the cooling 
breeze, then the heart is susceptible of thoughts 
that transport the mortal into the blissful regions 
of immortality : the lips unconsciously motion a 
responsive melody; the passions soften; fear is 
subdued; and the peaceful soul, swelling with 
emotion and glory, soars to the portal of eternity, 
mopientarily forgetting that it is an unhallowed 
member of the valley below. 

The moon, though styled in Scripture, a lesser 
light, may here be accounted one of superior 
power: for although in regard of its magnitude 
and borrowed light, it is inferior to many of the 
stars ; yet, owing to its proximity to our globe, it 
certainly excels them in respect to its utility.* It 

* Some imagine it to be inconsistent with the wisdom and 
goodness of the Almighty to have created so large a planet as 
the moon, merely for the purpose of occasionally enlightening 
our earth ; others contend that it is an Inhabited world in 
many respects similar to our own, and equally capable of ac- 
knowledging the Creator's supremacy. 
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is also the constant attendant upon the earth, 
faithfully accompanying it in the circumference it 
describes round the sun. Ancient astrologers at- 
tributed much to lunar influence ; and among the 
illiterate, it is to be regretted that superstition still 
prevails on this head to no inconsiderable extent. 
But surely it requires not the aid of astrology to 
magnify the qualities and uses of this mild ruler 
of the night. 

^^ Since first the penetrating eye of man 
Beheld thee rising o'er the balmj' skirts 
Of blooming Eden, thou art still the same ; 
And all now gaze on that, which Adam saw I'* 

ThroTving her radiant mantle over all nature, 
she ascends step by step the aerial realm, and as we 
gaze upon her beautiful and gentle aspect, there is, 
if possible, something more dignified and benig- 
nant in her appearance than in the bright rays of 
her celestial king ; or when we trace the rising 
clouds, those lively emblems of fleeting years that 
waft before her silvery beams, there is in her illu- 
mined disk a pleasing influence that sheds a conso- 
latory gleam over meditative solitude, and which 
seems to anticipate our petitions, alleviate our sor- 
rows, and partake of our earthly vicissitudes. 
Then the " sable goddess from her ebon throne '^ 
casts a veil over the azure plains, and the firma- 
ment discovers to us new views of its boundless 
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magnificence. We watch the moon surrounded 
with innumerable gems, " sown in the celestial 
void of heaven." Suns and planets, with their 
satellites, float in the blue expanse, giving light 
and heat to the worlds which roll around them, 
while all appear to move with silent rapidity 
through the repose of night. " It is remarkable," 
says a modern writer, ^^ that although we observe 
change to be the law of the globe, yet in the 
heavens all appear to the naked eye to retain un- 
varying aspects. The sun rises and sets ; planets 
perform their stated courses, and their satellites 
undergo their respective series of eclipses. On 
earth every object has its period of decay, but the 
planets and the fixed stars appear to be formed for 
eternity." "This is the Lord's doing, therefore 
it is marvellous in our eyes." He it was who ap- 
pointed the circles they were to describe, and who 
supports, who guides, and prevents them from ir- 
reparable confusion. He it was who determined 
the completion of this superb work to be good. 
And all the heavenly host with eloquence pro- 
claimed it perfect, and loudly celebrated their di- 
vine Creator. " The heavens declare the glory of 
Ood, and the firmament showeth his handy-work." 
Four days having been occupied by the Al- 
mighty, in forming and beautifying the heavens 
and the earth, the great Author of perfection pre-. 
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ceeded to execute a more noble and excellent spe- 
cimen of his power, by giving life to inanimate 
beings. The all-wise behest proclaimed, ^^ Let 
the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly 
above the earth in the open firmament of heaven;'' 
which holy command implies, <' Let them be 
brought into being, the fish in the waters, and the 
fowl out of them.'' The waters were ordained not 
only to be useful, but also to be habitable — to 
abound with an innumerable variety of fish, and 
to produce the inimitable generation of the fea- 
thered race. 

God now gave a being to the matter and form 
of things, and the continuance of that being was 
made to depend upon his preserving influence. 
Not as man would execute a mechanical instru- 
ment, which was intended to go only for a stated 
time, or as a river which will not flow beyond its 
prescribed channel, did the Almighty exact those 
laws which he has impressed upon every creature, 
but life was to be a continual concurrence of his 
favour : every creature was to live, move in him, 
and have being ; and the omnipotent power of 
the Creator was to circulate through every vein of 
animated nature, to give life and motion to every 
part. " And God created great whales, and every 
lining creature that moveth, which the waters 
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brought forth abupdantly after their kind, and 
winged fowl after his kind ; and God saw that it 
was good. — And God blessed them, saying, be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the 
seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth.^ 

The construction of the animal body is, indeed, 
a wondrous specimen of Supreme Wisdom, and 
ought, even unassisted by revelation, to form an 
eflBcient antidote to that incredulity so fatal to the 
happiness of sceptic reasoners. In examining the 
creation of fishes, which glide with such ease and 
pleasure in the waters, we easily discover pro- 
perties adapted to the element for which they 
were made, and essentially different from other 
created bodies. The variety of their shapes and 
forms, their dexterity of motion, their quick pe- 
netration, and their elegant and convenient cloth- 
ing of scales — the form, substance, and position of 
which are perfectly suited to their mode of living 
— aflPord fresh proofs of a sovereign Omnipotence. 
From the kingly whale, whose bulk and surface 
is as a living mountain in the midst of the deep, 
to the smallest minnow that glitters in the stream, 
there is a provident manifestation of the same in- 
finite power and goodness. In several cases our 
blessed Lord made them the mementos of his mi- 
racles ; and from the multiplicity of this innume- 
rable assortment and variety of the finny tribes 

c 2 
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has the Almighty appointed to be selected an ade- 
quate portion of our sustenance. 

*' Our plenteous streams a various race supply : 
The bright-eyed perch, with fins of Tyrian dye; 
The silver eel, in shining volumes roll'd ; 
The yellow carp, in scales bedroppM with gold ; 
Swift trouts diversified with crimson stain ; 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plain.** 

And the greatness and glory of the Almighty 
One is no less visibly imprinted in the formation 
of birds, those beautiful fugitives of the air ! The 
form of their bodies, so regular and perfect ; the 
admirable mechanism of their wings ; the exqui- 
site form, brilliancy, and colour of their plumage; 
are equally to be admired with the variety of 
their species, proportion, beauty, and melody : 
all beautiful and regular in their kind ; and each 
with his peculiar power or property. No greater 
proof of maternal solicitude exists than that exer- 
cised by the female bird over her infant brood. 
Our Saviour himself does not give a stronger evi- 
dence of his love towards the fallen city when he 
laments the fate of its desolation, " O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thy 
children, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not. The sacred 
writings, indeed, afford us many instances in which 
jbirds have been made the instruments of the Di- 
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vine will. And Christ especially calls our atten- 
tion to the care which the great Creator manifests 
for them. ** Behold the fowls of the air, for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
bams, yet your heavenly Father feedeth them." 

The immeasurable deep and the aerial world 
being thus filled with their scaly and winged in- 
habitants, ^^ Ood said, let the earth bring forth 
living creatui^ after his kind, cattle and creeping 
thing, and beast of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth after bis kind : and God saw 
that it was good.^^ 

It has been remarked by a celebrated divine* 
that from the eanatence of any thing we demorir' 
strate the first cause of all things ; but whether 
the brute creation were immediately produced at 
their full size, or gradually brought into being, it 
is impossible to determine, though in either case 
the power and wise purport of an infinite Being is 
equally and wonderfully the samo. Some were 
ordained to be ferocious, wild, and untameable ; 
others mild, fond, and domesticated ; some harm- 
less, timid, and delicate ; others bold, robust, and 
vicious ; some herbivorous, others carnivorous ; 
and all of them were gifted with strength, senses, 
agility, sagacity and beauty, more or less limited 

* Bishop Pearson. 
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in the different species, according to the will and 
wisdom of the Creator. 

From the elephant to the millions of insects; 
perceptible only through a microscope, the same 
life exists with functions necessary to their re- 
spective natures. Yes, though it may fail to 
strike us, from its apparent insignificance, the 
power of God is as infinite in the formation of 
an insect, invigorated in all its parts with life and 
spirit, to perform all the actions suitable to its 
life and nature, as in the creation of the lordly 
lion or the ponderous elephant. Divine wisdom 
equally directs them to the end intended in the 
glorious scheme. 

Ferocious or untameable as may be their nature, 
and difficult as may be the task for man to subdue 
them, whenever it is consonant with God's will, or 
any wise purpose is to be answered by it, he who 
made them can render them harmless and innox- 
ious. But animated nature was also doubtlessly in- 
tended by the Almighty to suggest themes of mo- 
rality to the human mind. How delightfully con- 
trasted with the savage fury of those who roam 
the forest, is that emblem of virtue, the innocent 
lamb ; a striking example of meekness, humility, 
and gentleness. How exquisitely touching is the 
plaintive appeal of Isaiah, ^< All we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have turned every one to 
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his own way i** yet» as the Baptist eloquently ex- 
claims, <' Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world !*^ <^ He was oppressed, 
he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth ; he 
is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb ; so he opened 
not his mouth. '^ Others especially command our 
attention as inculcating mild submission and obe- 
dience. Even the most humble and patient of the 
brute creation has been made the favoured and 
chosen instrument of Almighty power. The ass 
of Balaam was suddenly endowed with speech and 
reason.* And it might have been for the purpose of 
teaching a moral lesson, that on the grandest of all 
occasions — the triumphant entry of our blessed 
Saviour into Jerusalem — ^this lowly creature was 
selected to bear him who came to bear the burden 
of a sinful world. It would be easy to dilate on 
the peculiar qualities of many animals as tending 
to illustrate the infinite wisdom of their great 
Creator ; but enough has been already noticed for 
the end we had in view in the previous digression ; 
and we will simply observe, that the provident 
management of the Almighty in making ample 
provision for these innumerable tribes is equalled 
only by his stupendous power. 

Life and form having at length been imparted to 

* Numbers, xxii, 28. 
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tbe various species of terrestrial animals, the cre- 
ation of the animal kingdom was complete. Every 
part of it was made perfect, and mingled toge- 
ther in one uninterrupted state of congenial feli- 
city and harmony. The infant earth brought forth 
abundantly her increase ; the waters sparkled with 
their living gems ; the sun, moon, and stars shone 
in the fulness of their glory ; the luxuriant cattle 
grazed in the welcome pastures, while the birds 
sung sweetly among the branches ; and every 
class smiled in tranquillity, or revelled in mutual 
and felicitous enjoyment. 

The world having been thus prepared for the 
reception of a creature endowed with superior fa- 
culties, intended as the lord and governor of it, 
the Almighty expressed his determination to make 
man, declaring his supremacy in the following 
terms : ^^ Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness : and let him have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 
So God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him ; male and female 
created he them. And God blessed them, and 
God said unto them, be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it.**^ Man was 
accordingly formed from the dust of the earth : 
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^^ The Lord breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, aud man became a living soul.'*** 

Other created beings were furnished with their 
several instincts and peculiar qualities, but he w^as 
to be capable of reflection, study, and all those 
operations of the mind, of which irrational animals 
discover no symptoms. *^ Thou madest him, O 
Lord ! to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands ; thou hast put all things under his feet . 
all sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the 
field ; the fowls of the air, and the fish of the 
sea.'^ Thus we see that he was created the unsul- 
lied image of his Maker, and directed not only to 
apply to each creature its proper appellation, but 
invested with a degree of power as subordinate 
lord of the creation, and possessed of a soul fitted 
for immortality. A celestial spirit with an earthly 
material were in him united, to bear relation both 
to a temporal and spiritual world. Man was 
formed an intelligent creature, to contemplate the 
works of his Creator, to worship him with holy 

* In the sacred writings, the word soul is used in various 
senses ; therefore, when we speak or write of the soul, we 
should first clearlj ascertain Uie. meaning of the word which 
we choose at that time to adopt. But bj God's breathing 
into Adam's nostrils the breath of life, so that he became a 
living soul, may be understood, his endowing him both with 
animal and rational life, with all the powers of body, and capa- 
cities of mind, such as volition, reason, refiection, memory, 
and imagination. 

c3 
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worship, and to reverence him as the Author of 
infinite greatness and perfection. His understand- 
ing penetrated clearly and truly divine things, his 
knowledge was free from error, and his judgment 
wise and equitable. His will accounted strictly to 
the will of his Maker ; his thoughts excelled in 
purity and refinement ; his affections were sincere 
and unreserved : he had no inordinate passions or 
desires, no ungovernable temper to subdue, or va* 
nity to conceal, but all his inferior powers were 
subject to the dictates and direction of a superior 
intelligence. 

Beneficent and wise as the Greator^s care of 
man had been, his work was not yet completed. 
^^ God said, it is not good that the man should be 
alone, I will make him an helpmate for him. And 
the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam, and he slept : and he took one of his ribs, 
and closed up, the flesh instead thereof. And the 
rib which the Lord God had taken from man, 
made he a woman, and brought her unto the man.^^ 

The all-merciful Creator deemed it necessary to 
provide him with an associate or partner. He 
caused a profound sleep to fall on Adam — a peace- 
ful rest, like that of a slumbering infant, who un- 
consciously breathes in an unknown state of happi- 
ness and innocence. And then arose in spotless 
purity^ a being of exquisite form and beauty, de- 
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signed to be his agreeable and cherished compa- 
nion. Before the altar of heaven were their nup- 
tials solemnized, while angels glorified the auspi- 
cious event with hallelujahs of praise and thanks- 
giving. 

'^ Then, what a starry welcome rang ! 
Each orb an hymeneal sang, 
While shapes unutterably bright 
From heaven gazed down with new delight. 
When first the ground a woman trod, 
Just moulded by the hand of God ! 
Around her breast, in wreathy play, 
Her locks like braided sunbeams lay ; 
And limbs unveil'd a radiance cast 
Of purity, as on she pass'd 
Amid the bloom and balm of flowers, 
That clustered round Elysian bowers ; 
The bird and breeze together blent 
Their notes of mildest languishment ; 
The sun grew brighter as he shed 
His glory round her living head, 
As if no orb of space were free 
From one fine spell of sympathy, 
When woman rose upon the scene, 
Creation's &ir and faultless queen !" 

Ordained for the most holy and beneficent of 
purposes, the bonds of marriage are even stronger 
than those of nature ; for which reason '^ shall 
a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife.'^ Religion, therefore, must 
be. the groundwork of the conjugal alliance: it 
must be distinguished by reciprocal love and mu- 
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tual fidelity, and attended with unchanged and 
confidential repose; while they should mutually 
study to promote each other's happiness, and 
faithfully discharge the inviolable obligation of 
protecting and educating their offspring in Christian 
principles, and setting them worthy examples of 
ipiety and strict integrity. The charms of beauty 
and the blandishments of the world are frail and 
perishable; for however desirable external at- 
tractions may be found, they are but barren part- 
ners of life if unomamented by piety and virtue. 
^' Happy is the man that findeth wisdom in his 
choice ; she is more precious than rubies, and all 
the things thou canst desire are not to be com- 
pared to her.*" 

But to revert to the original happiness of man. 
What must have been the transport of Adam on 
viewing in perfect innocency a graceful and intel- 
ligent creature of congenial form and nature, 
framed to be the sharer of his bliss ! From 
the hands of divine love he received her in the 
garb of youth and holiness, spotless, beautiful, 
and gentle. In elegance and simplicity, in hu- 
mility and submission, in modesty and silence, 

<* On she came 
Led by her heavenly Maker (though unseen), 
And guided by his voice ; not uninform*d 
Of nuptial sanctity, and marriage rites : 
Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love." 
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^^ And Adam said, this is now bone of my bone, 
and flesh of my flesh.^* '^ And Adam called his 
wife^s name Eve, because she was the mother of 
all living.'' 

With the image of God impressed upon them, 
and blest with a portion of the divine Spirit, our 
first parents were holy and happy. This leads us 
to consider the corporeal and mental faculties 
which are so nearly and tenderly allied, that the 
one cannot possibly be insensible to the effects and 
sensations of the other ; for in their admirable con- 
nexion there is a wonderful wisdom which baflSes 
all our inquiries, and their reciprocal union is as 
inconceivable as the will over which we have no 
control. The body was the chosen vassal of Al- 
mighty power to perform with ease and facility 
the mind's will ; by means of the senses, it is me- 
chanically informed of its interest, and its several 
members are arranged to act in direct accordance 
to its various dictates ; its beauties and endow- 
ments also are temporary and futile ; like an ele- 
gant flower, they quickly spring up, soon fade, and 
totally wither ; but the soul is that heavenly lamp 
which can never be extinguished, and the charms 
and graces of it are virtues that inspire durable 
reward and lasting esteem. 

The glory, bounty, and goodness, the beauty 
and harmony of God's work, are objects of our 
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warmest afFectiod; for the more we consider the 
variety and usefulness of them^ the more clearly 
we see that they are works of an Omnisci^it con- 
trivance. Both by reason and religion we are 
taught to believe that His guiding providence 
extends indiscriminately to every individual crea- 
ture. We are all equally subject to his power, 
equally the object of his tender mercies ; and all 
alike indebted to him for existence and support. 
He numbers the very hairs of our head, and not 
a sparrow falls to the ground without his will. 

Mark the Almighty^s munificent preservation of 
mankind. *^ God said, Behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of 
the earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed, to you it shall be for meat.""* 
Nor was the benign care which God originally 
displayed for man's preservation forgotten in after 
times : he had made it an unalterable law of na- 
ture that the earth should regularly bring forth its 
fruits ; and though as a punishment for the ingra- 
titude of mankind, he occasionally visited the land 
with dearth, yet his tender mercy was still over all, 
and the just avenger of sin was always ready to a^ 

* Hence a conclusion has been drawn, strengthened by the 
special allowance of meat afterwards mentioned in Scripture, 
that our first parents and their descendants ate no animal food 
until after the fiood. 
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pear as the merciful dispenser of blessings. It was 
in this spirit that he signified towards his people a 
continuation of his mercies when ha delivered the 
law from Mount Sinai, by promising them that if 
they steadfastly kept his commandments he would 
give them rain in due season, and that the earth 
should bring forth a plentiful supply of her goodly 
fruits.* Evincing thereby, that natural causes can 
produce nothing without his blessing; that al- 
though they have natural principles to yield fruits 
according to their natures, yet, he can retard or 
stop their progressive operations ; and like his 
consumption of the perishable fig-tree, make all 
their branches unfruitful. Who then can suffi- 
ciently declare the works of his power, wisdom, 
and goodness ? or who can utter all his praise ? 
For the whole world before him •" is as a little 
grain of the balance, yea, as a drop of the morning 
dew that falleth down upon the earth." 

These are God's glorious works, complete and good. 
Behold them, by Almighty hands decreed 
Long as the earth her emerald crop endures. 
£arth is the footstool of Omnipotence ! 
Nor shall the vault of heaven, with studded gems 
In star-like splendour fail the azure space ; 
The golden orh of day may brighter shine 
Throughout his glorious circuit, than the moon. 
Whose beams of silver clad the silent night ; 

• Levit. xxvi,34. 
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While Seraphim around th' serial throne, 

In ecstacj assemble and rejoice. 

Bright smiles of morning shed their orient pearls, 

Distilled as honej from the thomless spraj. 

While cooling zephjrs waft in every breez^ 

The love divine, and power infinite. 

Sun, moon, and stars, in rapid motion roll 

Perpetual — " worlds ! systems ! and creations !'* 

Shout verdant meads ! with annual blessing crown*d, 

Unspeakable beneficence proclaim. 

Besound, ye elements, with ceaseless praise ; 

And roar, ye winds, with might .reverberate; 

^* Breathe soft or loud,'* mysterious in the dance 

Of golden ears, or crimson trefoil crest. 

Proud ocean I spangle with thy living train 

The lordly waves, or with low crystal streams 

In peals of gratitude melodious chime. 

In innocence, fiiir flowers, exhale your sweets ; 

Oppress'd with fragrance, learn humility. 

Uplift your lofty heads, ye spiry firs 

Of Lebanon or forest; wave your plumes, 

All ye migestic cedars, palms, and pines. 

Grand choir of songsters, elevate your wings 

In air suspended ; warble forth your praise 

High as empyrean realms, in sonorous notes. — 

On earth, — with grateful tribute, let all pay 

Him adoration ; — them that lowly creep, 

Or tread msyestic the imperial ground — 

Let every voice unanimous extol 

His vast perfection. Author of all good. 

Lord, thou art ever present, yet unseen 

By all ! Thou livs*t alike in shady groves. 

Or on the barren mountain-top : Thou search'st 

Invisible the depths of earth and sea ! 

From thy blest presence whither shall we fly ? 
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PRIMEVAL STATE OF MAN. 

Of all the subjects which fall within the pro« 
vince of history, that of man justly claims the 
preference. By studying mankind, we learn to 
know ourselves, (a knowledge replete with the 
greatest advantages), and become best acquainted 
with our Maker, because in man, ^^ his own image," 
we have the clearest exhibition of divine wisdom 
and benevolence. If this, then, be true in a ge- 
neral acceptation, it must be self-evident that the 
history of the primogenitor of the human race, 
whose conduct has so wonderfully affected the 
whole of his species, is eminently useful and in- 
structive ; and, indeed, we see that as the repre- 
sentative of all mankind, the conduct and charac- 
ter of Adam are frequently mentioned by the sacred 
writers, with a view to draw pious and moral re- 
flections from both, for the benefit of his posterity. 

The garden of Eden, a place signifying plea- 
sure and delight, was the happy spot appointed 
by the Almighty, for the reception of those ex- 
cellent beings whom he had formed in the image 
of his own likeness. It was a 

'* Heaven on earth, for blissful Paradise 
Of God tlie garden was : thus was this place 
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A happy rural seat of various view ; 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 

Others, whose fruit, bumishM with golden rind, 

Hung amiable, (Hesperian fables true 

If true here only) and of delicious taste. 

Betwixt them, lawns or level downs, or flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were interposed ; 

Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store : 

Flowers of all hue^ and without thorn the rose." 

The glorious sun was restricted from emitting 
those fervid rays that might parch or affect the 
fertility of this favoured land : the salubrity of 
the air, aided by the serenest gales, sighed gently 
through the empyreal realm ; and the silver de^ 
were as glittering pearls scattered by the breath 
of heavenly dawn ; when the moon in her bright 
circlet of gold enlivened the soul of man, and 
myriads of twinkling stars were the celestial wit- 
nesses of his intercourse with the great Creator. 
It was richly stored with all kinds of plants, that 
for their perfume, brilliancy, and beauty, were 
most agreeable to the sight, and yielded a rare 
production of the fairest fruits both grateful to 
the taste and good for food. 

Here flourished, in rich luxuriance, orange and 
pomegranate groves, whose teeming boughs of 
golden produce were only excelled by their ex- 
quisite odours, while hedge-rows of nectareoiis 
fruits, abounded with delicious sweets and aro- 
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matic juices : the vines diffused their clustering 
grapes ; " the fig-tree put forth her green figs,'^ 
and alternately the motley plum, the amber, 
ananas, or paler citron, garnished the glebe of 
bright emerald that embosomed fruits of various 
hue and of more or less intrinsic value. There 
rose the majestic plantain, the cocoa, and the 
bread-^fruit-tree, or shrubs^ whose odoriferous 
boughs. 

With gold inlaid, 
Sweet music magically plajM. 

While others, rudely intermixed with crystal 
brooks, gave a happy shelter to the different 
tribes of animals which nestled in the lap of 
luxury and pastoral enjoyment. 

The silent glens gladly resounded with an in- 
numerable train of beautiful choristers, who ap- 
parently elevated their tuneful praises^ towards 
Heaven, to celebrate with instinctive love the Om- 
nipotent hand that formed them ; and the shady 
bowers, adorned with insects whose colours rivalled 
the brightest gems, trembled with their profusion 
of beauty. 

But in the midst of this paradise of delight 
there flourished two trees of extraordinary quali- 
ties, one of which was called the tree of life, the 
other the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
The tree of life which had the property of render- 
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ing those who eat of it^ immortal, was given unto 
Adam and Eve, conditionally, that if they re- 
mained in innocency and obedience, they should 
be rewarded with a continuance of life and happi- 
ness. Of this tree they might freely eat and live. 
Whereas from the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil there emanated nothing essential to their 
happiness or wisdom, and therefore they were re- 
stricted from eating of it, in these impressive 
words : ^' Of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, saith the Lord God, thou shalt not eat, 
for on the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die.'^ With this injunction imposed on our first 
parents, as a test or trial of their obedience, they 
were here happily stationed as the ^^ chosen vine- 
dr^sers of the Lord ;" not as the weary husband- 
man who ^^ labours under the sun,^^ and in uncer- 
tainty tills the ground, but simply to bestow on it 
such care as might be desirable and entertaining to 
themselves.* 

But of all the pleasures of this entrancing 
Paradise, the most transcendant was that arising 

* *' Adam*8 trial seems to have been well suited to the untu- 
tored state of his mind. He had as yet no temptation to 
transgress any part of what is called the moral law. His 
whole dutj and safety were comprehended in one command : 
and as the use of one tree was the infiillible means of pre- 
serving his body, so the eating of another was the only way by 
which he could violate the divine authority, and hurt both 
body and soul.*' 
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from the privilege of holding communion with the 
Godhead. Unshaken by fear, surrounded by 
glory, and glowing with immortality, our first 
parents freely and joyfully conversed with their 
Maker ; they neither shunned his royal presence, 
nor evaded his glorious messengers ; though naked, 
they knew no shame, as they were unconscious of 
evil ; but possessed of innocence, devoid of care, 
and subject neither to want, disease, nor inconve- 
nience, they had here a glorious opportunity of 
bestowing their admiration on nature, and of ex- 
tolling the works of Omnipotence. By this divine 
knowledge and communion, and with a perfect 
harmony between their flesh and spirit, their souls 
rapturously indulged both in the love and service 
of the Eternal and Supreme Being. With fervent 
complacency they gloried in contemplating the 
divine attributes of Him whose impress they bore ; 
whose love, mercy, and benevolence they saw in- 
variable, and whose wisdom was unerring. And 
in this happy condition of unblemished life they 
not only read their original title both to an earthly 
and heavenly inheritance, but to them were also 
revealed the appropriate mysteries of the kingdom 
of Heaven. 

How admirable, how estimable was the primeval 
state of man ! but, oh ! how infinitely excelling 
our most exalted conceptions, is the power and 
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wisdom of Him to whom all monarchs are counted 
but as a drop in the labyrinth of deep waters ; 
whose glorious throne is encompassed by a count- 
less choir of cherubim and seraphim, unceasing in 
their loud hosannas : *' Holy, holy, holy. Lord 
Ood of Sabaoth ; heaven and earth are full of the 
majesty of thy glory." 

Behold ! in Eden rose the seventh mom ! 
With happiness resound the glowing dales. 
Yet on the tow*ring mount, with gold begirt, 
Is heard no lowing voice ; all bask in peace 
With man the day of rest to celebrate. 
Awifke, my glory ! harp and lute awake, 
Echoes in Paradise ; without the earth 
Creation's hallowed festival decrees. 
The archangelic and seraphic choirs 
Ten thousand times ten thousand songs repeat. 
In dulcet strains the heavenly multitude. 
The Godhead's six days work commemorate. 

A religious and proper observance of the Sab- 
bath is the most beautiful of all other institutions 
of society ; it is undoubtedly one of the greatest of 
all earthly blessings, and, as Moses expressly tells 
us, was established for the very purpose of solem- 
nizing the memorable work of the Creation. On 
the seventh day the Eternal God rested from his 
works ; not that the creation was a work of labour, 
that required a cessation or repose ; but the Al- 
mighty having completed all those things that 
were in the beginning designed by him, he rested 
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as being perfectly satisfied with having accom- 
plished his wise purpose, and manifested his own 
glory. Thus the law enjoins the seventh day to 
be observed as a hallowed day of rest; implying 
that man shall ^^ do no manner of work '*'* contrary 
to the divine command. It is true, the law does 
not specify what particular acts are to be consi- 
dered as work ; and it is much to be feared that 
many very ignorantly pervert the holy ordinances 
of the Sabbath by devoting it to unnecessary 
pleasure and pastime, or otherwise spend it in fri- 
volous actions, or in those light, and perhaps, im- 
moral pursuits, so expressly at variance with its 
original design. We do not, however, condemn 
the celebration of a cheerful sabbath ; nor 
have we a desire to reprehend the practice of 
partaking in those inestimable comforts accruing 
fi^m the mental tranquillity and peaceful indul- 
gence of this sacred holiday. To the good man, 
who with veneration follows the precepts and ex- 
ample of our Saviour's earthly career, or who 
passes the corn-field and salubrious meadow in 
the mood of meditation and holiness, there is a 
sacred silence on the earth, that of itself charms 
and sanctifies the Sabbath. Nature unfolds to 
him her unknown mysteries and hidden speUs, 
and the kindred spirit of heaven glows in his 
pious soul : there is a sweet murmur in the rapid 
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Stream that salutes his ear with enchantment, 
and a happy tranquillity that delightfully ac- 
cords with his devotional feelings ; in the wild 
harmony of the birds there is fairy music, and the 
secret whisper of the leaves is to him a monody of 
divine inspiration. 

The sabbath was not only sanctified, hallowed, 
and blessed by the Creator, but in obedience to 
Him Jt was observed in Eden by our first parents, 
and set apart as the distinguished day appointed 
in seven, to be for ever commemorated by rest and 
sanctity, by honour and worship, by public prayer 
and private devotion. It is here, then, that we 
more forcibly placerbefore the mind of youth the 
important obligation of rightly consecrating the so- 
lemn hours of public worship, universally attend- 
ant upon the Lord^s day. Do any enter into the 
holy temple of God in thoughtless vanity and un- 
heeded indifference P Do they invariably ascend 

" With hallow'd steps 
The sacred floor ;*' 

and in secret meditation endeavour to secure a 
passport of grace to conduct themselves piously 
and rigidly through a happy performance of the 
divine service ? Are the brief hours of devotion 
divested of worldly thoughts and desires ? and is 
the heart diligent in holy communion, discarding 
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all inattention and unhallowed supplications? 
All these are secrets that the conscience will 
divulge — all duties that must be religiously dis- 
charged to constitute a Christian Sabbath. 

Overshadowed by the halo of glory that conse- 
crated this holy ordinance, and enraptured with 
the delicious produce and exquisite beauty af- 
forded them in their terrestrial abode, our first 
parents now dexterously applied themselves to 
those enviable yet temporal pursuits prescribed to 
them by the beneficent God of Nature. Under the 
auspicious smiles of his all-guiding influence, they 
vigilantly fostered the wealthy luxuriance of Eden ; 
and in the golden bowl of overflowing gratitude 
they culled the fairest fruits destined to prepare 
their sumptuous meal. 

But an awful change in their beatific state was 
fast approaching. Those malignant and evil spi- 
rits which St. John, in the Apocalypse, describes as 
eternally excluded from that superlative felicity 
which as angels of light they were created to in- 
herit, having through treachery and ambition 
fallen, and thereby forfeited all claim to immortal 
glory, now beheld with deep feelings of jealousy 
the state of innocence and happiness of our first 
parents, and were bent on their destruction. Tor- 
tured by their own degraded condition, and buni- 
ing with envy and resentment, their daring leader, 

D 
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Satan, commenced his deadly career by an artful 
endeavour to raise in the minds of our first parents 
an improper desire of acquiring that knowledge 
from which, under the express threatenings of 
death and misery, they had been strictly prohi- 
bited. ^^ Now the serpent was more subtle* than 
any beast of the field which the Lord God had 
made.'' The Devil therefore probably assumed 
the form of that creature, as being most likely to 
allure and attract the attention of the happy pair ; 
yet so weak were their temptations to disobedience, 
and so powerful their incentives to walk in the 
path of duty, that all the arts and persuasions of 
the Tempter were put in requisition when he in- 
sidiously approached the mother of mankind. 
He warily secreted himself in the privileged 
bounds of Eden until he should find a favourable 
opportunity of intruding on the rural enjoyment of 
Eve, who, though perfect in her kind, was perhaps 
inferior to Adam in mental endowments, and 
therefore, of the two, more prone to temptation. 
He took advantage of her transient solitude, know- 
ing her to be then unprotected from the moral 

* Some are of opinion that the serpent here mentioned ap- 
peared to Eve as an intelligent and beautiful creature, actuated 
by and possessed of the devil, and was not the same kind of 
reptile we now see him — a supposition strengthened by the fol* 
lowing degrading sentence passed upon him. " Upon thy bellj 
shall thou go all the days of thy life.*' — Gen. iii, 14. 
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suggestions of Adam, and unshielded from the 
guard of that social feeling so beautifully depicted 
in an address to her by Milton, when infringing 
on her presence near the tree of the forbidden 
fruit, he adroitly expounded the fallacy of the 
divine restriction, by first accosting her in terms 
expressive of anxious concern lest the great Author 
of her being might have withheld from her some- 
thing that was in the highest degree essential to 
her happiness :* " Yea, God hath said, ye shall 

* The author of ** Physico-theological Lectures," argues 
at great length and with much force on the nature of the 
Tempter, and the motives which impelled him to execute his 
direful mission ; and as he expresses, in clear and simple lan- 
guage, what every sincere Christian must feel on those sub- 
jects of sacred history which are unfathomable to human 
reason, the following passage may not be unacceptable. He 
says, ^* It is not my business at present to enter into any 
ailment with those who disbelieve revelation. I rest my 
fidth solely upon its veracity ; and take for granted that it is 
to revelation alone we stand indebted for every thing we 
know relating to the invisible world. It informs us, that 
there was an apostacy among a higher rank of beings, styled 
angels. It likewise suggests, that this apostacy was headed and 
conducted by one angel probably much superior in knowledge, 
craftiness, and power to aU the rest. And, indeed, he must 
have been among his brethren, ^' a son of the morning," who 
was able to erect such an extensive kingdom in this world, 
and for such a long period maintain his ruefiil sway in it, in 
opposition to the only begotten Son of God : though we are 
assured this illustrious being will at last despoil him of his 
power, and cast into outer darkness, both him and all his fol- 
lowers." 

d2 
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not eat of every tree in the garden" — which appa- 
rently implied, that after creating beings so good 
and fair, he had debarred them from the rights 
and privileges of Paradise. 

Entangled by this poisonous web of treachery 
and cunning, she gave an attentive ear to the ar- 
tifices of Satan ; and instead of turning away 
from him with indignation, or repelling him for 
this perfidious advice, she appears to have been 
eagerly engaged by the novelty and voice of the 
Tempter. Yet, notwithstanding Eve's indiscre- 
tion, we discover both a tenacious and zealous 
acknowledgment of an Almighty bounty and be- 
neficence. In the last stage of her innocency, 
uncontaminated by guile and deception, we may 
recall from her pure lips the language of unsus- 
pecting truth : " We may eat of the fruit of the 
trees of the garden ;" she gratefully replied ; 
but for some wise reason unrevealed to us, 
*' of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst 
of the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not 
eat, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.**' She 
felt that they had no cause for complaint in Pa- 
radise ; and by her unfeigned astonishment at 
such a supposition, even she, frail as she after- 
wards proved, threw a wand of truth over the 
wiles of the Tempter, But alas, when once the 
shield of righteousness is displaced, or the barrier 
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of godly resolution shaken, how easily is an im- 
pure access gained into the sanctuary of the heart ! 
Eve had been impiously ensnared by the artful 
importunity of Satan ; she had been attacked by 
perfidy, and accosted by the voice of profanation ; 
yet she made no direct resistance to escape the 
wary enemy ; and her curiosity favouring his ma- 
lign influence, he now endeavoured by persuasive 
falsehood to further shake that fidelity, which, 
without such art and hypocrisy, he could not 
have finally overthrown. In this manner he pro- 
ceeded to deride the justice, truth, and probability 
of the divine interdiction, as false and traitorous ; 
while he profanely invalidated the force of divine 
threatening as absurd and impossible, by im- 
piously declaring " Ye shall not surely die : for 
God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, 
then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil.**^ The fallen angel, 
now become the arch conspirator against man's 
happiness, knew by woful experience the imminent 
danger of disobedience ; and his fraudulent views 
therefore were to conceal his own misery, and instil 
into the mind of Eve the same unholy desire which 
had caused his debasement. 

Alas ! that one so gentle, pure, and beautiful, 
should have fallen an unhallowed victim to this 
fatal design ! Withdrawn from the allegiance of 
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her Maker, and wilfully blind to the impending 
rod of justice^ she was now easily allured by the 
beauty of the fruit, and a longing desire of be- 
coming wise, infinite, and eternal. 

''Her rash hand in evil hour, 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluckM, she eat — 
Karth felt the wound, and natui^e from her seat, 
Sighing, through all her works gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost *' 

With the same evil arguments which Satan had 
prevailed upon Eve to rebel, she assailed Adam, 
whose incorrupt nature till then had been unpol- 
luted by mortal infection, and by her solicitations 
persuaded him to follow her rash example. 

" From the hough 
She gave him of that fair enticing fruit 
With liberal hand : he scrupled not to eat 
Against his better knowledge, not deceived, 
Bat fondly overcome with female charm. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan.*' 

Thus sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin ; the depravity of our first parents totally de- 
prived them of the divine favour and their original 
holiness, together with the enjoyment of that tran- 
quil state of bliss, which, without intermission, 
would otherwise have attended them. By their 
transgression, the eyes of Adam and Eve were 
immediately opened; they saw their guilt and 
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the wretchedness of their condition, and forcibly 
felt the stings and lashes of an avenging conscience. 
But, alas ! the glaring accusation of the insolent 
scoffer only mocked their palliating excuses, and 
they remained in the bitterness of sorrow and 
mutual reproaches. When it was too late, they 
saw the folly and criminality of eating the forbid- 
den fruit, and the just provocation they had 
incurred in exciting the displeasure of their 
inestimable Creator. They saw, through their 
disobedience, the forfeiture of original grace and 
favour ; and, under the strong conviction of an 
oppressive conscience, they felt themselves bereft 
of those joys and honours with which the holy 
state of Paradise had adorned them. Robbed of 
their peace, and sensibly exposed to the anger of 
an offended God, they knew not whether to con- 
ceal themselves from his sight or to vindicate 
themselves from his censure. That voice which 
had so often conversed with them in holy and 
happy communion, and which before they had 
sinned would have been welcomed with their 
liumble acclamations of joy, now overwhelmed 
them with terror and confusion. «* Where art 
thou ?^^ demanded the Lord. *< Hast thou eaten 
of the tree whereof I commanded thee that thou 
should'^st not eat ?"" As a trembling criminal, pale 
with remorse and anguish, Adam appeared before 
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his equitable judge. ** I heard thy voice in the 
garden,^' he replied, " and I was afraid, because 
I was naked ; and I hid myself. The woman 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of 
the tree, and I did eat.*" And the Lord God said 
unto the woman, " What is that thou hast done ?^ 
And the woman said, *^ The serpent beguiled me, 
and I did eat."' Thus each of them were desirous 
of removing their respective guilt : Adam directly 
imputing his transgression to the enticements of 
his helpmate, and Eve as readily transferring the 
blame to the allurements of the serpent. And 
the Lord God said unto the serpent, " Because 
thou hast done this, thou art cursed above all 
cattle, and above every beast of the field : upon 
thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat 
all the days of thy life. And I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.*'* Unto the woman 
he said, ** I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and 

• '* This promise," observes an eminent divine, " may be 
considered the grand charter of divine mercy to mankind after 
the fall. And the words thereof are the first chain of a pro • 
phecv stretching forward through many thousand years, and 
gradually unfolding itself at different times, and in divers 
manners ; while all the parts thereof uniformly exhibit one 
glorious plan of providence and*grace, to rescue mankind from 
sin, misery, and death." 
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thy conception ; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children ; and thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee." The Lord God 
proceeded to execute judgment upon Adam. Unto 
him he said, *^ Because thou hast hearkened unto 
the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree 
of which I commanded thee, saying, thou shalt 
not eat of it : cursed is the ground for thy sake, 
in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life.'^ 

Sin thus formidably deranged the original happy 
course of nature. He who was before the un- 
controlled sovereign of the creation was deserted 
by his vassals ; many of the animals became ob- 
noxious and ungovernable, some were able to es- 
cape by flight, others were too fierce to be attack- 
ed ; and those creatures which before his fall were 
his most obedient subjects, were now equally 
offended in their nature, and scorned his sove- 
reignty. 

'* Garden of God, how terrible the change 
Thj groves and lawns then witnessed ! Every heart, 
Each animal of every name, conceived 
A jealousy and an instinctive fear; 
And, conscious of some danger, either fled 
Precipitate the loathM abode of man, 
Or growlM defiance in such angry sort 
As taught him too to tremble in his turn. 
Thus harmony and family accord 
Were driven from Paradise ; and in that hour 
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The feeds (^cruelty, that since have swelled 
To such gigantic and enormous growth, 
Were sown in human nature's fruitful soiL*' 

Nor did these alone feel the sad effects of our 
first parent'^s transgression ; even the inanimate 
part of the creation suffered by it. The earth was 
doomed to lose much of its natural fertility, and 
condemned to final destruction ; thorns and thistles 
sprang up abundantly, and its primitive beauty 
and fruitfulness was wofuUy degenerated. The se- 
renity of the air was also changed ; the elements be- 
gan to jar, the seasons were intemperate, and storms 
and tempests ravaged the fair face of nature. 

" The sun 
Had its first precept so to move, so shine. 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable ; and from the north to call 
Decrepid winter ; from the south to bring 
Solstitial summer's heat." 

Adam was now compelled by assiduous care and 
labour to cultivate the ground ; he was no more a 
stranger to toil and weariness, to misery and af- 
fliction, but by the sweat of his brow and by the 
mortification of his body he had to earn an exist- 
ence, which, by contrast with his former blissful 
state, might be termed truly miserable. Yet, as 
we have observed in regard to the chastisement of 
Eve, the severity of God's displeasure was extenu- 
ated by gleams of mercy. The express declaration 
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of God's holy word had been, " The soul that 
sinneth shall die ;'' therefore death was irreme- 
diable, and the wages of sin certain ; from the 
ground was the body taken, and to dust it must 
inevitably return. In the sweat of his face it was 
decreed that he should eat bread ; but his toil was 
to be rewarded by rest, his sorrow assuaged by 
joy, his body strengthened by the bread of in« 
dustry, and his grave sanctified by peace. But 
as in this state they were incapable of either 
effecting their own salvation, or of gaining a res« 
pite for their unhappy posterity, the just, the 
all-righteous God, who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity, was graciously pleased to solace 
them under their heavy affliction, by intimating 
that he would give them a seed that should bruise 
the serpent\s head, whom in future time he would 
manifest in the flesh as a ransom for their sin, and 
which should arise in the human birth of his only 
Son, Jesus Christ, as the Saviour, Mediator, and 
Redeemer of the fallen world. . " As in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.'*'' 

With this immortal ray of consolation to ap- 
pease the misery of our first parents, they were 
expelled from the blissful abode of their ter- 
restrial Paradise. *' Behold, saith the Lord God, 
the man is become as one of us to know good and 
evil;" words of awful import, which awakened them 
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to a fresh sense of their sad experience and folly. 
As they had profanely eaten of the tree of know- 
ledge, though strictly prohibited, they were now 
reminded by shame and disgrace of their unwor- 
thiness to partake of the tree of life ; and lest such 
a sacrilegious attempt should be made by them 
in order to regain their innocence, they were 
warned by their final exclusion from Paradise 
of so fatal an error. Discarded from the holy 
presence of God, and for ever banished from 
the enjoyment of heavenly communion, they were 
driven out of the garden of Eden by a host 
of cherubim, who, armed with irresistible power, 
were stationed there as sentinels, to represent 
God's anger by flaming swords, which turned on 
every sid^, to keep sacred and unpolluted the 
way of the tree of life. They were driven into an 
unknown land, where they were obliged to labour 
for their support, until, worn out by old age and 
infirmities, they at last expired under the pe- 
nalty of their fatal transgression. If, then, we 
can sym[)athize with the Hebrew exiles who sat 
down, yea, who wept over the remembrance 
of Sion, how much more reason have we to weep 
over the lamentable fate of Eden. Like Adam 
and Eve we hourly and unguardedly fall into 
those snares which Satan sets in the path of life. 
Our utmost splendour is at best but like a flower, 
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which opens its petals to the morning sun, and 
before it sets has wasted all its fragrance. To be 
happy, we must be resigned to Providence, and 
not wedded to the world ; regardful of a future 
state; and mindful of our duties here; kind, 
charitable, loving, merciful ; and ^^ having food 
and clothing, therewith be con ten t.^^ There is still 
a heavenly Paradise before us. He that came to 
be a light to the world and the glory of his people, 
has bequeathed to us a new covenant, and had 
planted himself within our reach as a tree of life, 
whereof we may spiritually feast, and become wise 
unto salvation. " Blessed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may have right to the 
tree of life, and may enter in through the gates 
into the cjty." 

Yes ; the Mighty Deliverer of mankind has 
triumphed over the king of terrors; he has 
commanded the dark and silent grave to obey the 
summons ; to listen to the voice of the archangel ; 
and to release all the prisoners of hope. Let us 
then pray that we enter not into temptation, and 
reject not the Holy Spirit ; lest we be doomed to 
regions of despair, where rest, and peace, and 
hope are unknown ; where misery has no inter- 
mission, where sorrow knows no end. With all 
humility, but with earnestness, let us unceasingly 
exert our utmost endeavours to imitate the exam- 
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pie of our blessed Saviour, «and, with the aid of 
divine grace, to obtain the pledge of everlasting 
happiness. Blessed are they ^^who defile not 
their garments ; they shall be adorned with white 
robes and palms, and the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne will feed them, and lead 
them to * living fountains.^ ^' 
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THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE SPRING-TIME OF LIFE. 

In the rise, progress, maturity, and decay of the 
human body, there is such an obvious similitude 
to the production, growth, perfection, and decom- 
position of inanimate matter, which the varied 
seasons of the year present to our view, that the 
most inattentive observer must be forcibly im- 
pressed with it ; while such as duly consider their 
importance in the scale of creation, and reflect that 
their sojourn here is but a probationary ordeal for 
immortality, cannot fail to apply the grand moral 
it inculcates, as they tread the devious paths of 
life. 
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Behold that happy emblem of innocence and 
beauty ! Fostered by a watchful mother's care, 
and soothed by her fond caresses, the lovely infant 
day by day puts forth its tender blossoms, and, 
as it clings to the maternal bosom, repays with 
cherubic smiles her anxious solicitude ; every 
dimple on its lovely cheek is a fresh bud of pro- 
mise to her ; every articulate sound it breathes 
seems prophetic of some future joy. Unruffled by 
care and unpolluted by sin, the new comer sips 
sweetness from the cup of life; it dreams only 
of existing luxury ; and, ignorant of the dangers 
and vexations of a troublesome world, it opens its 
beautiful eyes beneath the smiling beams of mo- 
therly delight, like an early gem which timidly 
peeps out from its winter hiding-place. From the 
moment it is capable of distinguishing, it displays 
an instinctive attachment to her love, as if provi- 
dentially designed to express its gratitude, and, 
lovely and passionless, it now begins, by a first ac- 
knowledgment, to recognize the care and solace of 
maternal tenderness. As this fair and delicate 
plant, which has been reared in her own bosom, 
continues to expand its leaves into bodily and 
mental powers, to open its infant petals expres- 
sive of future joys or woes, and to grow fertile 
in perception and sensibility, her utmost inge- 
nuity is called into action to contribute to its 
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nourishment and sportive enjoyment. From its 
sweet lips is now conveyed to her delighted ear 
every gratification of which its infant reason is 
susceptible ; and amid a contest of its playful 
struggles, it preferably turns to its fond parent, 
to reward her transport with its frolicsome gam- 
bols. Then 



<' Forgive the mother, if her gaze 
Be fiird with more than fondest praise, 
And nature whisper through the heart, 
Mj child, how beautiful thou art !' 
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Her sympathy is keenly alive to every little 
grief, and her faithful bosom the deposit of its 
many joys. Its hopes are founded on her 
fondness, and its fears allayed by her guardian 
cares. 

Such love is composed of the most exquisite 
feelings ; of all that is delicate, natural, and de- 
lightful. It is the genuine spring of pure affec- 
tion which flows from the deep recess of virtue ; 
that sacred rapture which a mother only can pro- 
perly estimate, and that combination of mildness, 
solicitude, and tenderness, which animates the 
wise, and inspires the sentiments of others with a 
similar pleasure and benevolence. It exalts the 
most elevated station of woman, nor is it abased 
when seated in the more menial breast ; the noblest 
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of their kind perfonn with unwearied attention the 
most delightful, though often painful, occupations 
which nature has imposed on them. 

Nor is it limited to thehuman race--»this sovereign 
law is universal and immutable ; in the recesses of 
the forest, and in the depths of the sea, its power 
is felt, and its dictates responded to with all the 
force of parental feeling and instinctive love. The 
fierce and the wild, equally with the tender and 
the tame, acknowledge its influence and obey its 
high behests : 

** On iron pinions borne 
The blood-stain'd vulture cleaves the storm, yet is 
The plumage closest to her breast soft as 
The cjgnet*s down, and o*er her unsheird brood 
The murmuring ring-dove sits not more gently.'* 

As we contemplate the various scenes which 
daily present themselves, and behold the melan- 
choly picture of early life, overcast by sickness 
and disease, we cannot fail to observe the old, 
the young, and the beautiful, alike eager to 
soothe the pangs and assuage the pains of the in- 
nocent sufferer. The maternal fosterer becoixies 
negligent of her personal graces; her care-worn 
countenance, betrayed by trouble, depicts her men- 
tal anguish ; her delicate constitution is racked by 
terror and fatigue, and as she has been the diligent 
companion of its health and gaiety, she is now the 
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watchful and unceasing attendant in the gloomy 
hour of anxiety and sickness. Here, cheered even 
by the most fallacious source of consolation, she 
indulges in every faint gleam of hope, and with 
patient submission relies on Him, who is alone a 
spectator of her sorrow. — 

'^ Lo ! at the couch where infant beautj sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 
She, while the lovelj babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumb*ring child with pensive ejes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy jo j — 
Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy.** 

But, to the sweet babe, both tribulation and 
danger are unknown. The tumults of the world 
are, perhaps, hovering around its hectic cheek, 
and adversity fast impending to blight its fragile 
form ; yet, during the intermission of pain, the 
happy sojourner sleeps quietly on in that tranquil 
state of repose which knows no ill. Once more, 
alas ! it faintly uncloses its drooping eyelids to 
take a farewell glance of that well-known being 
froni whom it has derived every comfort; when 
its health seems precarious, its disease grows in- 
supportable, and the axe is laid unto its tender 
root, the fatal blow severs its withering branches, 
and the peaceful soul of her darling takes its 
flight to the undisturbed regions of everlasting 
bliss. 
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Sweet probationer ! oh, that the dimness of thy 
once bright orb could now discern the vacancy 
thy loved presence has disdained to fill : could 
thy deaf ear listen to the fallen expectations of 
a father's pride; or thy little tongue tell the 
cherished affection of her, who bore thee in 
trouble, supported thee on thy short pilgrimage, 
and now will not be comforted because thou art 
not ; then would the darling of her soul pro- 
claim the unspeakable joys of its happy rege- 
neration ; and its buoyant spirit, soaring in the 
realms of bliss, whisper in her ear the glories 
of its eternal felicity : " in the heavens that faileth 
not, where no thief approacheth, neither moth 
corrupteth.^ 

When a fond mother is thus torn from the 
clinging embraces of her sweet infant, she mourns, 
she pines, she is disconsolate ; she perhaps rejects 
a father'^s sympathy, and willingly stores the dark 
casket of sorrow in her heart, until a new light re- 
veals to her that there is one who has a balm to 
heal every wound — even He, that can restore a 
tenfold blessing. •* For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also.*' This is the ray 
of faith, which alone dispels the bitter recol- 
lections of the past; the more it is tried, the 
more it is purified : and when pious resignation 
cheerfully conforms to the dispensation of Pro- 
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vidence, we often see it rewarded by a favourable 
recompense of those pleasing prospects whereon 
we have rested our unchanging hope. 
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Auspicious Hope ! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for ev'ry woe : 
Won by their sweets, in Nature's languid hour. 
The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower ^ 
There, as the wild bee murmurs on the wing. 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring ! 
What viewless forms th' ^olian organ play, 
And sweep the furrow'd lines of anxious thought away ! 
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And now arises into being a cherub, even love- 
lier than that of former days. The tender ti0 
which death has dissolved, is linked afresh around 
the happy parent'^s heart ; and there gleams upon 
the father's brow a manly expression of joy, that 
momentarily chases all his gloom away. The wel- 
come news of a new-bom daughter is a gala of re- 
joicing, which seems to administer to him fond ca- 
resses and pleasurable comfort ; it is the happy 
omen of all his future happiness ! In the friend- 
ship of this fair companion, the fond mother fos- 
ters a series of unalloyed pleasures ; she reads in 
its softly beaming eye a volume of love and bene- 
volence ; and fancies that around its infantine lips 
there plays for her a symbol of future smiles and 
tenderness. Its fairy form is a perfect model of 
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becoming ease and elegance; and nature has al- 
ready traced the graceful lines indicative of flow« 
ing beauty. 



'« O blest ! unutterably blest ! 
The visions to their fancy prest,' 
When sire and mother blend a prayer 
For thee, thou spirit ! fond as fair. 
Thy being sways their mortal breath. 
And should*st thou die, — 'twere more than death. 
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In narrating the list of domestic duties, none de- 
volve more heavily on the care, or appeal more 
forcibly to the conscience of a parent, than the nur- 
ture of infancy and childhood ; and, in reality, no- 
thing can be more essential than a systematic and 
correct method of inculcating, by example, those 
early principles of religion which paint the pre- 
cepts of morality in the most engaging colours to 
the sensitive mind. 

There is in the moral views of every parent a 
meritorious and habitual anxiety and desire for 
the welfare and piety of their tender offspring, 
which seldom fails to govern their own thoughts, 
words, and actions ; to incite in them good inten- 
tions ; to encourage their utmost endeavours ; and 
to frustrate the susceptibility of evil inclination, 
by the exemplary tenets of a virtuous practice. 
By this regular increase of virtue, or rather, 
gradual diminution of vice, that great felicity 
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is to be attained which Christianity secretly re- 
veals to us ; and by such equanimity the trait 
of virtue distinguishes itself, to the glory of 
our Maker, the general good of mankind, and the 
benefit and encouragement of the juvenile con- 
dition. 

There are two main points immediately opposed 
to «ach other : the smooth and direct path to vir- 
tue, and the rough or indirect road to vice. ^^ Vice 
and virtue, being opposites, will no more associate 
with each other, than exotics will naturalize in 
Egypt. The votaries of the one, therefore, are of 
necessity enemies to the other, with this remark- 
able distinction, that virtue (from the excellence of 
its own nature) is not capable of hating vice to the 
excess that vice is capable of hating virtue.'^ — 
All mankind are travellers, hastening on one des- 
tined journey by one of these roads : are all per- 
formers in this busy world, acting on one stage, 
either in the character of activity or indolence ; and 
by our patience, perseverance, and industry, we 
practically support the cause of the virtuous ; or 
by avarice and sensual pleasures, profanely tolerate 
the pursuits of the vicious. 
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If good we plant not, vice will fill the mind, 
And weeds take up the space for flowers design'd. 
The human heart ne*er knows a state of rest : 
Bad leads to worse, and better tends to best : 
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We either gain or lose ; we sink or rise ; 
Nor rests our struggling nature till it dies. 
Those very passions that our peace invade, 
If rightljr pointed, blessings may be made.** 

How necessary then it is, that the tender, un- 
practised mind should, from the dawning of rea- 
son, be trained aright. How indispensable that 
early care to guide the indiscretion of youth ; to 
prevent the prevalency of irregular notions and 
habits ; to instil in them the knowledge of God, as 
well as to engage them to personal and social vir- 
tue. If the young traveller be directed to set out 
well in the journey of life, we may reasonably ex- 
pect the most happy result. ** Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.^ Thus begirt with moral 
strength, the virtuous associations of childhood 
will extend to the most distant stages : the suscep- 
tible heart, t^apable of the liveliest sensations, will 
picture its delicious landscapes ; and ^^ hope, that 
dear prerogative of youth," will eventually bring 
him " an early immortality.'' 

And next are brought to mind, the ambitious 
views of parents for the future prosperity of their 
children, which cannot be too carefully controlled 
by the laws of discipline and prudence. It is a 
precept (observes Addison) several times incul- 
cated by Horace, that we should not entertain a 
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hope of anything in life, which is at a great dis- 
tance from us ; and this is very applicable on the 
present occasion, to the prevailing principle of 
ambition. While the tender babe is yet cradled 
on the mother's breast, there are indeed but very 
few parents who do not build in their minds some 
prospect or other relative to its future advance- 
ment into the world ; they perhaps foolishly cal- 
culate on the rank of society in which they would 
fain have it move ; they resolve that their offspring 
shall labour under none of those disadvantages, 
which, from necessity, they have themselves ex- 
perienced ; they look forward to bestow on its 
general improvement and education that solicitude 
which, in due time, shall reward their cost and 
care; or otherwise, fallaciously conjecture that 
nature has bountifully furnished it with talents 
commensurate with their most extravagant desires. 
But how futile and premature are such ambi- 
tious designs, without strictly implanting that 
early perception of right and wrong so indispen- 
sable in forming a wise and virtuous character. If 
the rectitude of religious principles directs the 
cultivation of the youthful mind, the natural 
powers and faculties of the latter, if not obstructed 
by mental defect, will generally accelerate those 
bright qualities which afterwards conspicuously 
shine as lovely ornaments of talent, and ripen into 
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the golden age of a maturely rich understandiDg. 
It is therefore necessary that such influence be the 
ruling care of a parent ; that the garden of the 
infant mind be freed from those noxious weeda 
which, springing up among the seeds of holiness, 
choke the growth of virtue, and thus prevent the 
formation of that tree whose branches alone spread 
forth true knowledge, and bring all good fruits to 
perfection. 

To be indifferent to our future prospects is folly ; 
yet through the various scenes and changes of life 
how often do we meet these ambitious hopes 
bh'ghted, and the parentis heart sickening with 
misery and disappointment. The reverses of for- 
tune, on the wings of calamity, frequently overtake 
the most successful and wary ; and these are not 
improbably foiled by a succession of maladies, 
incident both to mind and body. The pressure of 
misfortune weighs heavily upon the human mind ; 
for however buoyant, when unassailed, the spirit 
becomes depressed, and altogether unable to com- 
bat with the many difficulties it has to encounter. 
Distress on the one side, and ambition on the 
other, are indeed powerful antagonists to happi- 
ness ; but then it is, that the principal ingre- 
dients of our intellectual being must work toge- 
ihei;. for good ; which can only be acquired by 
the practice of virtue, and imprcved by the cul- 
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ture of those feelings which have their source in 
Christian humility^ and a perfect resignation to 
the divine will. 

Prudent and religious parents will therefore be 
more concerned for the spiritual, than the temporal 
welfare of their children. In contemplating the 
bright and attractive passages of life, they will not 
wholly leave unnoticed the dark and displeasing 
side of it, which, if unguarded by diligence and 
discretion, will both surprise with despondency, 
and impair their happiness. 

This contrast also affords a moral lesson on the 
disappointments, and diflBculties we are to expect in 
the world. It is evident to daily experience that 
we are occasionally visited with aflliction, to effect, 
through an Almighty source, some eventual good 
or benefit to us. ^* Affliction cometh not forth of 
the dust, nor doth trouble spring out of the 
ground •/' but such visitation is ever received by 
us as an unwelcome guest, because its attendant 
consequences are at all times at variance with our 
sinful nature ; and though we perhaps instan- 
taneously feel the good effects of its working in- 
wardly in us, we are seldom candid enough to 
allow of its ultimate advantage. The condition 
of man is never so low, but that God hath power 
to give a happy deliverance ; yet alas ! ^* as the 
iron is no sooner out of the fire than it quickly 
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returns to its former coldness and hardness, so when 
affliction or deliverance is past, we usually forget 
them.^ He sends chastisement as a warning voice, 
and brings down the stoutest heart in obedience to 
his holy command. He scourges the righteous 
with sickness, and puts the wicked to flight ; but 
amidst all this, his wisdom, justice, and mercy are 
infinite. ^* It is good for me,'' exclaimed the pro- 
phet, " that I was afflicted !" The extreme sen- 
sibility, however, of some minds, are almost borne 
down by their infirmity. In seasons of distress 
and difficulty, they unreasonably give way to 
lamentation and complaint, without evincing a 
fortitude to withstand their trouble, or the firm- 
ness of Christian piety to manifest the greatness 
of a worthy mind. The wise man, on the con* 
trary, will strive to maintain his hold ; he will exert 
every effort in conformity to divine will, and have 
recourse to that pious reflection which will heap 
him a store of joys for better and happier days. 
^^ For what shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul i'' 

Those whp make riches the sunshine of their 
felicity, more frequently estimate the acquisition 
of folly, than of prudence and generosity ; and 
opulence, rank, and splendour are but empty 
baubles ; they satisfy man's vanity for a little 
while, until they become to him as the ordinary 
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dross of the earth, and like the siio\^ on the moun^ 
tain, melt into a flowing current that passes 
speedily away. 

** To purchase heair*n has gold the power ? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 
In life can love be bought* with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ? 
No — all that's worth a wish^4 thought, 
Fair virtue gives unbribed, unbought. 
Cease then on trash thjr hopes to bind ; 
Let nobler views engage thy mind.** 

The religion of Christ, therefore, is the great 
barrier against the turbulences and afflictions that 
daily attend us ; for it offers to man a consolation 
wherewith to lighten his burthen and to render his 
yoke easy. The solace of the Holy Spirit brings 
to his weary mind an immortal sympathy ; his 
glorious shield is the intercession of the Redeemer ; 
and, while bereft of even earthly comfort, he will 
not feel himself desolate or deserted. There is a 
'^ small, still voice,'^ that audibly whispers to his 
conscience, ^^ fear not, for I am with thee ; be not 
dismayed, for I am thy God.^^ 

We should also appreciate the blessings with 
which our path of life is strewed, and thierewith 
be content. Contentment protects us from the 
disquietudes of mind, body, and fortune. ^^ Con- 
tent is natural wealth,^ that furnishes us with the 
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cheering promises of an accumulation of blessings. 
It quells all our inordinate ambition and desire, 
and is submissive under every oppression and 
hardship ; it extinguishes all murmurs, repinings,. 
and ingratitude, and receives with satisfaction its 
humble lot. This aUo must be a ruling feature 
in our conduct ; let our estate be what it may, 
we must reflect on the Author of all our gifts, 
and consider how acceptable a cheerful and con- 
tented disposition is in his holy presence. He 
who has decreed a temporary success of the good 
things of this world, has also decreed a per- 
petual reward for contentment ; and though we 
often see the wicked prosper, where the good 
man'^s efforts fail and sink beneath the oppression 
of his Woes, there is for the latter a rich harvest 
of profit to come, where the reapers gather the 
wheat into the barn and cast the tares into outer 
darkness. 

Having indulged at some length in our remarks 
on the prospects of life and its duties, as they 
arose to view in pourtraying the state of infancy, 
we now proceed to consider the appearances of 
nature as they present themselves to our notice in 
early Spring. 

Ere a shade of vernal delight has graced the 
field, the opening of this inspiring season seems to 
arouse Nature from her deep reverie, and to in- 
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fluence upon the animal and vegetable world her 
reviving soul of energy. The earth has thrown off* 
her massy hills of drifting snow — the gloom and 
dreariness of winter are rapidly hastening away — 
the elemental wars that deformed her fair aspect 
have subsided; and while the atmosphere is clear- 
ing its humid vapours. Nature resume^ her annual 
activity, to display that almighty train of operations 
which she is instrumental in bringing to light and 
perfection. 

All nature rejoices at the renewal of Spring, 
and on her laws and economy is founded its vivi. 
fying return. Every heart is inspired with satis- 
faction and joy to welcome its approach — to watch 
its wonderful progress, and to admire its exqui- 
site completion; and while it clothes the earth 
with freshness and beauty, and exercises upon 
every creature that genial renovation with which 
the Creator has endowed it, it creates in the 
breast of man awakening sensations fraught with 
unwonted pleasure. 

Well has it been said by an elegant writer, that 
at this season man ^^ hails with delight the verdant 
livery of the fields, the kindly influence of the 
gradually approaching sun, and all the variegated 
charms of unfolding nature; his bosom swells 
with the ripening bud, his heart is in unison with 
every thing around; and his soul> harmonizing with 
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the thousand songsters of the grove, hymns forth 
spontaneously its liveliest feelings of gratitude and 
devotion. It is the season when the beautiful 
vitality of nature rekindles the dormant sparks of 
ambition, pours tributary streams into his sea of 
love, animates him to exertion, recalls to his me-* 
mory the gulden past, and uncurtains to his ad- 
miring view the glorious vista of the future ; it 
is the season of the imagination, and steeped in 
delicious dreams of poesy ; he sees noon-day 
visions of the great of old, already feels upon 
him the warm flush of inspiration, and hails with 
rapturous emotions the first consciousness of* 
genius as the harbinger of perpetual spring-time 
to his soul.^ 

Many of Nature^s finest operations, which have 
hitherto been secretly working, are in the Spring 
brought forward by those ample provisions she 
has been making to promote the earth's generative 
powers. Among these, the single seed which has 
been deposited in the ground by man, indepen- 
dently of any aid save that of the divine cause, 
begins to expand and unfold itself. The former 
compression of snow upon the earth having ex* 
eluded the cold air from this little grain, which no 
longer conceals in its outer coat the birth of a root, 
stem, and leaves ; and reflected that heat arising 
from the lower strata of the earth, which has so 
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beneficially advanced the infant plant, and rendered 
the earth capable to receive a gradual penetration 
of the melting snow to refresh an4 invigorate the 
vegetable kingdom ; the root now pierces the 
inner earth to give nourishment to the stem, and 
makes its first effort to peep above the ground'^s 
level surface. We have before described the state 
of infancy unsheltered from the stormy incidents 
that threaten life; and we may now justly con- 
sider the young and tender bud on its first starting 
from the germ, to require its share of supreme 
beneficence. Its youthful frame, yet uninured to 
the severe inclemency of this unsettled season, and 
dependent on the fickle changes that afiect its health 
and subject it to sickness and decay, requires to 
be fostered in the maternal Bosom of Nature. The 
congenial warmth of a mild temperature, the occa- 
sional influence of a cheering sunshine and balmy 
showers, promote and facilitate its bodily strength. 
And from this diminutive seed, which in its sepa- 
rate life (for it may be strictly termed to have two 
lives) resembles that of an infant, a most beautiful 
and moral simile may be drawn. During its first 
life it grows and ripens in the plant which bears it, 
and then returns to the earth out of which it grew, 
whence it again springs up into verdant freshness 
with a life of its own and with a new body. " God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to 

E 3 
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every seed its own body.'' But the life of a child 
<^ is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body C the seed " is not quickened except it 
die.*" And as the sunshine of the Spring raises 
up the seedling in verdancy, so shall the Sun 
of Righteousness return to raise in glory those 
pure spirits that are sown awhile in slumbering 
mortality. 

Spring is the sweetest era of our lives; and 
Providence, who has imprinted on it so many 
smiles, has rendered it a delicious feast to the mind 
of every virtuous and attentive admirer. While 
its exhilarating freshness animates the senses, it has 
an unknown charm to win the heart's gratitude ; 
its sweet breath infuses into the mind a secret 
gladness to welcome ihe tender blade of grass or 
the modest snow-drop ; and the same animal 
pleasure which administers delight to men, renders 
the woods vocal with the enlivening minstrelsy of 
the feathered creation. 

Fair Nature smiles 'mid scenes of pure delight, 
Her new-bom flowers attract, and groves invite. 
The snowy drop its graceful head shall droop 
A pearl among the variegated group ; 
The violet deep, and bell of fainter blue 
Around her feet their perfumed odour strew ; 
The primrose, jealous of their fragrant power, 
Her incense breathes amid the roseate bower : 
And warbling mates their tuneful carols sing, 
To welcome jojf\illy the beauteous Spring. 
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Now the robin has left his low, plaintive piping, 
for a sweet song of thankfulness ; he no longer 
intrudes on the window-sill, but takes a joyful 
departure on the wings of liberty. The misel- 
thrush, who has so assiduously announced the 
coming of Spring, is joined by the little wren in 
its sweet warble ; the linnet hops gaily from spray 
to spray ; and ere daylight, the sprightly lark rises 
up as the messenger of morning, with a peal of 
heavenly music to arouse the drowsy haunts of 
men, while its fairy mistress, with the dew still 
upon her unshaken wing, revels among the dank 
grass, or trips upon the cold ground to collect its 
little meal, ere its fond mate issues his love-call to 
summon her flight. And here let us pause while 
we learn a lesson from the little lark, who mounts 
up towards Heaven, and delights itself with hymns 
to the praise of the great Creator. 



** O, earliest singer ! O, care-charming bird, 
Married to morning by a sweeter hjmn 
Than priest e'er chaunted from his cloister dim 
At midnight— or veiled virgin's holier word . 
At sunrise or the paler evening heard — 
To which of all Heaven's young and lovely hours, 
Who wreathe soft light in hyaclnthine bowers, 
Beautiful Spirit, is thy suit preferr'd ! 
Unlike the creatures of this low, dull, earth. 
Still dodt thou woo, although thy suit be won ; 
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And thus thy mistress bright is pleased ever. 
Oh ! lose not thou this mark of finer birth, 
So maj*st thou jet live on from sun to sun, 
Thy joy unchecked, thy sweet song silent never.*' 

That same God who has made the lark, has 
also made man, and has enabled us from the 
first spring of youth and vigour, to enjoy the 
charming disposition of the seasons. ' He has 
given us glories both in the heavens and in 
the earth, and almost everything around us the 
power of enduing us with pleasure and delight : 
the embroidery of fields, the aroma of fiowers, 
the murmur of brooks, and the melody of birds ; 
so that it is impossible for us to view his works 
with coldness and indifference, or to contem- 
plate on so many beauties without an inward sa- 
tisfaction and complacency. And this is not all ; 
like the lark we have a natural activity which must 
be devoted to our Maker^s honour and our own 
industry. While we inhale health and strength 
from the fresh air of the morning, our matin song 
must be a theme of praise and profitable enjoy- 
ment. 

With what pleasurable sensations does the hus- 
bandman now make his preparations for sowing the 
spring crops, while the sparkling eyes of the little 
gleaner already hail the tender blades of com 
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with anticipations of delight. Here and there a 
cottager, hastening from his daily labour, is speed- 
ing to that little district allotted him, where he 
expects to reap a double advantage for his extra 
toil ; and hundreds are now either setting, sowing, 
or planning the little village tract, in the full ex- 
pectation of an ample produce, or eager in ga- 
thering for their disposal an early relish for the 
rich man^s table. Yonder, the beautiful infant, 
leaning on the ruddy shoulder of a healthful girl, 
espies its fond parent at his humble avocation ; it 
springs— it leaps for joy, and almost craves for 
wings to fly to his fond embrace. In its marble 
limbs is all the elasticity of health and active 
energy ; it at length reaches its happy destination^ 
when the idolizing father throws down for a mo- 
ment the garden implement for the lovely play- 
thing, and having bestowed on it his kisses and his 
blessings, he inwardly motions his elder child to 
attract its notice by some fresh object, while he re- 
sumes his labour. 

Another week^s genial influence clothes nature 
with a still more graceful appearance. The pearly 
snow-drop, emblematical of the young year, that 
hid its solitary bell in the shady copse or thicket, 
or stretched its slender stalk above the crowd of 
withered leaves, no longer remains alone and un- 
molested ; and in the lone woDds, or beneath the 
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shelter of a closely-knit hedge, now lurk in their 
snug emerald beds the fair primrose, and scented 
violet, whose rich perfume bears through the air 
a tale of their innocence and purity. 

Now, the merry schooUboy roams enchantedly 
along, snatching the fairest of these with romantic 
glee ; and the rustic peasant stops from his careless 
ditty to refresh his eye with the bright green 
sward, or to gaze on the noble elm, whose delicate 
leaves first flutter in the wave of a spring breeze. 
And mark the flowery meads, which yesterday 
boasted only of the daisy and its yellow compa- 
nion,— they are now smiling with blooming visi- 
tants, all eager to pluck the flower with rude de* 
light, and heap in their little laps a store of Nature^s 
bounty. This is indeed a field for contemplation ! 
Look only in the adjacent pasture, where the sim- 
pie shepherd is tending his new-born flock, and 
observe those little children, as the innocent lambs, 
frisking in sportive recreation. 

Scenes like these impress the mind with senti- 
ments of the purest gratitude, and we may be 
prompted to ask our own hearts whether the sur- 
rounding flowers are not emblems of affection, 
benevolence, and purity. So beautifully has the 
poet (Clare) expressed the feelings which arise 
from the contemplation of Nature at this delect- 
able season, that the following stanzas require 
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not our humble comments to show their appli- 
cability : — 

<* Bowing adorers of the gale, 
Ye cowslips delicately pale. 

Upraise your loaded stems. 
Unfold jour cups in splendour ; speak I 
Who deck'd you with that ruddy streak « 

And gilt your golden gem ? 

'* Violets, sweet tenants of the shade, 
In purple's richest pride array*d, 

Your errand here fulfil ; 
Go, bid the artist's simple stain 
Your lustre imitate, in vain. 

And match your Maker's skill. 

" Daisies, ye flowers of lowly birth. 
Embroiderers of the carpet earth, 

That stud the velvet sod ; 
Open to spring's refreshing air, 
In sweetest smiling bloom declare 

Your Maker, and my God.'* 

While we thus meditate upon the gradual ad- 
vances which Spring is making, how can we fail 
to mark the parallel in the spring-time of life ! 
The intellectual powers of the infant now begin to 
expand to fair flowers ; its young and joyous spi- 
rit strives with the cheering season to shed its sweet 
influence around; its little eyes, which sparkle 
like the rivulets beneath the noon-day sun, are up* 
raised with fond delight to meet the signal of pa- 
rental love; and with a mingled eloquence, ex- 
celled only by those merry ditties which welcome 
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the exhilarating return of Spring, its infantine lips 
first essay to interpret their doubtful meaning, and 
to make intelligible their interesting prattle. The 
zealous mother still continues her train of duty ; 
she perseveringly renders her services necessary to 
the welfare and gratification of her rising off- 
spring ; and, like a skilful florist, she rejoices in 
seeing the plant flourish under her care, glorying 
in its strength, and attentively observing the blos- 
soms that successively unfold. 

The following lines may be truly appropriated 
to her present feelings : 

** 1*11 watch thy dawn of joys, and mould 

Thy Uttle mind to duty — 
Vl\ teach thee words, as I behold 
Thy faculties, like flowers, unfold 

In intellectual beauty." 

And the God of Nature has wisely annexed an 
equally strong tie on the partner of her social 
duties. Trace the exultant joy that gladdens the 
countenance of a father when he listens to his 
darling^s first eiForts, so eager and so artless, to 
tell a new tale of its spotless beauty and in- 
nocence : or mark that se«ret, unutterable delight, 
with which he watches the dawning of reason from 
the feeble mind ; and his gradually advancing 
pleasure, as increasing intelligence develops itself 
in winning smiles and wondering contemplation. 
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But the slumbering passions of the child 
awaken : — ^it loves dearly, — ^it grows angry,— it 
looks gravely, — and weeps mournfully; it mani- 
fests self-will, and betrays those early indications 
that demand the most assiduous care. Thus early, 
human nature requires the gentle aid of those 
whom love has cemented in mutual harmony ; it 
appeals forcibly to parental kindness, to soothe 
with deep feelings of anxious responsibility the 
susceptible heart, so soon melted by their ten- 
derness and mild reproof; to check the innate 
pride, which, as the child of wrath, it inherits ; 
and to protect it from the chilling blast, by the 
warm mantle of instinctive love. 

In the morning of life, when reason is weak and 
unstable, the passions naturally appear more un- 
governable and violent ; but if the child be early 
habituated to repress these ebullitions, by that ju- 
dicious restraint alone deserving the name of pa* 
rental affection, it will con the lesson of control 
in its infant mind, and learn to conquer those 
little humours and fancies, which, by taking the 
right direction, lead to fortitude and wisdom. The 
natural temper hereafter will be chiefly dependent 
on the influence these passions have upon the dis- 
position ; consequently, a reflecting mind will be 
duly impressed with the importance of rightly go- 
verning the propensity to evil, and of promoting 
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the tendency to good. By encouraging the softer 
passions, — ^meekness, love, benevolence, and pity, 
— ^it is more than probable that such will produce 
an amiable disposition, by which manho^ will be 
distinguished v but if these are neglected in child- 
hood, the reigning passions of its corrupt original 
will predominate, and insensibly gain a criminal 
ascendancy over the purer ones. 

We have, in Scripture, a hdy and instructive 
example, which beautifully illustrates, while it en- 
forces, the duty of an endearing condescension to 
these infantine objects of our regard. " Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
hot, for of such is the kingdom df God.'* And the 
same great Shepherd of our salvation, in com- 
mending his flock to the care of Peter, desired 
that his lambs might be fed with the pasture of 
holiness and instruction. ^' He shall gather the 
lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bo- 
som."" Let every parent, therefore, imitate the 
gracious invitation of the Psalmist : " Come, ye 
children, hearken unto me, and I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord/' This beginning of wisdom 
early engrafted in the mind, will be a reasonable 
foundation for erecting a system of moral and prac- 
tical doctrine to conduct them through life: it is 
that which immediately relates to the attributes of 
divine nature, and will reveal the true character of 
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their mediatorial Redeemer. ^^ Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings He has ordained strength ;^ 
their infant hearts will daily grow in knowledge, 
and imbibe an humble veneration for His per- 
fections and glories : they will be rendered capa- 
ble to believe, that He is the rewarder of all that 
diligently seek him ; and thus delightfully receive 
the holy spirit of truth, as it is in Jesus. The bard 
who made " The Seasons " the subject of his verse, 
has sublimely expressed it, a 

" Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o*er the mind, 
To breathe th' enlivening spirit, and to lix 
The generous purpose in the glowing heart." 

But in the cultivation of childhood, there should 
be a peculii^r caution that the mind is not per- 
plexed by that zealous enthusiasm, which often 
defeats, rather than accelcifates, the intentionally 
pious design : while they are babes, we must feed 
them with milk, reserving the stronger food for a ma- 
turer age ; and parents in the 6rst instance should 
impart religious instruction with great caution, 
lest their little hearts become oppressed with 
dread, rather than inspired with reverence for their 
great Creator, and the good seed, which has been 
indiscriminately scattered on every occasion, pro- 
duce indecision and irremediable error. An able 
writer has remarked, " Wherever Nature designs a 
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pi*oduction9 she always disposes seeds proper fot 
it, which are as absolutely necessary to the for- 
mation of any moral or intellectual excellence, as 
they are to the being and growth of plants." The 
beauty and utility of art are often disjointly 
fashioned by the hand of man, but this is never 
the case in Nature : she fails not to make good her 
engagements, and promises nothing beyond that 
she is able to perform ; under her guardianship, 
the good qualities of childhood are culled and 
brought forward ; and in this manner, early piety 
and talent pave the way of Christian society to 
embellish in good time its evil economy. But 
those parents who hope to derive this comfort 
from their grown up children, must use their cor- 
responding exertions to improve these qualities ; 
or they cannot reasonably expect to reap, where 
they have not sown. As vigilant gardeners, they 
will keep them weeded ; enrich the new-made soil, 
and water it with that spiritual instruction, which 
in return will refreshen their own souls,* and 
bring up their children in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord. This is the way of pleasant- 
ness, and the path of peace, which, like the morn- 
ing light, shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.f 

Childhood is that impressible age, when in- 

• Prov. xi, 26. t Prov. iv, 18. 
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struction is easily admitted and pious principles 
firmly retained : with increasing delight, these 
will be pursued, and effected by a religious edu- 
cation. But we must never forget, that though 
man planteth, it is God that giveth the increase. 
In some children, he has graciously infused that 
holy grace which, in spite of worldly blight and 
neglect, prospers and flourishes : it gradually 
grows in the garden of the heart, until it becomes 
a great tree of invaluable worth, and its precious 
branches abound with the golden fruits of holiness; 
it fills the bosom of youth with a rich increase, 
giving to manhood, comfort as the token of an all- 
gracious acceptance, and strength as the pledge of 
future success. And this spirit implanted in the 
earlier stages of life, is the most evident advan- 
tage attending our attempts of religious instruc* 
tion : thus the child is in some degree capable of 
embracing weighty and comprehensive thoughts ; 
its innocent pleasures direct it to look for the key 
of knowledge; and having unlocked the under- 
standing, it is eagerly busy in the. search after 
wisdom. But parents must not flatter themselves 
with the following consideration : ^^ God will take 
care of his own cause, and Almighty grace will do 
what we have not attempted." Almighty power 
is indeed able to raise from the stones a seed unto 
Abraham ; but this is no justification of parental 
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indolence and neglect ; nor does it take from 
their vast responsibility, on which greatly depends 
the spiritual, as well as the temporal, interests of 
their offspring. 

It is in the nursery, alas ! where the education 
of children is too often neglectecl ; where sensitive 
feelings and fine morals are too frequently abused 
by the mercenary, the ignorant, and the disin- 
terested ; where an unafiectedly expanding mind 
is narrowed and corrupted, robbed of its freedom, 
and bereaved of its nittural acquirements. While 
their fair companions of the season are revelling 
in the most luxuriant breezes, laughing in their 
tender foliage, and enjoying the constitutional he- 
ritage Nature has given them ; these promising 
flowers of Spring are secluded from the delightful 
freshness of the fields, tKe radiant smiles of the 
morning sun, and the wide portion of happiness 
which the wise and bountiful Creator has pre- 
scribed for them. Thus Nature'^s masterpiece is 
deprived of its birthright ; the body is enfeebled 
by the very sympathy the mind exercises upon 
it; its members are restrained from that youth- 
ful energy which languishes into a natural ease 
and elegance ; and that.ardent and liberal flow of 
animal spirit, which the invigorating season ani- 
mates and excites, more frequently relapses into 
an unnatural lethargy and dulness. Were parents 
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sufficiently convinced that the rudest recess of 
Nature were preferable to this insignificant cham- 
ber, strewed with gew-gaws and limited precepts 
of knowledge ; would they be persuaded that the 
flowers, the meadows, and the plains, were the 
fields for early instruction ; and Nature the school 
of art, to accomplish the mind, and grace the 
body ; to promote health ; to stimulate the un- 
derstanding; and to correct the many ailments 
of nursery neglect and indulgence ; what happy 
effects. would result to their domestic happiness, 
and what hope might they have of. seeing their 
children the unsophisticated ornaments of Nature^s 
proudest domains. 

^^ Nature ! to me thou art more beautiful 
In thj most simple forms, than all that man 
Hath made, with all his genius, and his power 
Of combination : for he cannot raise 
One structure, pinnacled, or doom'd, or gemm'd. 
By architectual rule, or cunning hand, 
Like to the smallest plant, or flower, or leaf, 
Which living hath a tongue, that doth discourse 
Most eloquent of him, the great Creator 
Of all living things. Man's makings fail 
To tell of aught but this, that he, the firamer 
Sought also to create, and fail'd, because 
No life can he impart, or breath infuse. 
To give inertness being." 

Let us for a moment look into our compound 
nature, so superior to all other terrestrial animals, 
but inferior by habit in the participation of those 
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physical enjoyments, which all other species, 
formed of flesh and blood, appear to seek with 
more diligence. Who that has been endowed 
with body and soul,*— with those ordinary senses 
which are the inlets to all keen perceptions con- 
veyed to the mind ; and with those unsullied 
thoughts, so delightfully suggested to the senti- 
ments and passions, by that great analogy of 
purity with which nature inspires them, — can be 
insensible to the vast operations of that Almighty 
One, to whom they owe their being ? Who can 
deny the influence which the reviving energy of 
Spring leaves upon the material body ; and who 
will not acknowledge the. deep impression this 
sublimity of goodness implants in the immortal 
soul ? Its resources are deep and lasting ; while 
all other animals are wholly under the submission 
of Nature's unerring laws, man is apart nobly 
distinguished by immortality, and filled by wis- 
dom and sensibility, to hail with a pleasurable de- 
light those infinite blessings which his Almighty 
Benefactor daily condescends to pour down upon 
him.* As it highly concerns parents to cultivate 

* In an anonymous work, entitled The Philosophy qfNaiurB, 
is the following passage : " Nature, the soul of the world, 
which is an animal of the highest dass, is not only changing 
the shapes and properties of objects herself, but she has 
delegated to man a power of operating in a similar, though in 
a limited degree. 3y observing the properties of vegetables, 
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their children's morals, and to secure their immor- 
tal interests ; it no less behoves them (o be diligent 
in the study of promoting the natural sagacity and 
acuteness which are early indications of genius and 
talent. There is nothing, in reality, where parents 
should be so absolutely correct, as in a systematic 
course of educating their children. 

*^ 'Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just M the twig is bent the tree 's inclined.*' 

It is here that the most part profess to incul- 
cate morality and virtue in their offspring ; but 
without practice, as well as precept, it is merely 
bringing these into contempt, and but vainly dis- 
charging an act of duty devolved on them by the 
Almighty fountain of all wisdom and instruction. 
Locke, in his excellent treatise on education, ob- 

*^^^^^"^^^P— ^^i#— N— ^^M^— ^PP^^P^-^l— ^»^M^»^1i^— ^M^^^.^.— ^.^M^— ^M^— ^^Pi— 1^— ^— ■ ■■ ■■■■ ■■ ^ I 11 

the qualities and affinities of minerals, and having gained a 
knowledge of the effects of fire, water, and fermentation, he 
produces, at will, the most various transformations in bodies ; 
determines the limits of quantities, and decides the nature of 
qualities, by all the different methods of solution, deliquation, 
and depuration ; by precipitating, distilling, and evaporating ; 
by the arts of crystalization, sublimation, and exsiccation ; 
and by pressure, by pulverizing, by fusion, and calcination ; 
and though he possesses not the art of dissolving the ruby, the 
emerald, the hyacinth, and the amethyst, nor any of the 
harder cryslaline, nor any of the softer earths, he has never, 
theletis a power of effecting their separation ; while, by the 
uniting of bodies, he is capable of combining the most volatile 
of all fluids; and, by the application of adds and salts, of dis- 
solving the most obstinate of all minerals.'* 
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server, " He that has found out the way to keep a 
child's spirit, easy, active, and free, and yet at the 
same time to restrain him from many things which 
he has a mind to, and draw him to things uneasy to 
him, has got the true secret of education.*" Children 
are an heritage of the Lord ; whife education is 
the most precious of temporal gifts, and a noble 
heritage of the parent, if worthily bestowed upon 
the child. The human mind without cultivation, 
is figurative of a pebble, in which is developed 
those inherent beauties which the polisher only 
brings to perfection : and, in like manner, educa- 
tion works upon the mind ; it draws out evfcry 
latent virtue; and renders the shining qualities, 
which lie dormant, conspicuous^ by bringing them 
to light, in the most beautiful colours. The soul 
is a kind of rough diamond, which requires art, la- 
bour, and time, to polish it : for want of which, 
many a good natural genius is lost, or lies un- 
fashioned like a jewel in the mine. 

Those who are daily fed with the bread of life, 
and feast at the board of instruction, where wis- 
dom and knowledge flourish ; where discussions of 
morality and reflections upon our frail nature im- 
prove the mind; where diversity of intellect is 
easily discernible ; and above all, which is the 
grand art of education, where there is a me- 
thod, dignified by friendship and tenderness. 
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of ingratiating these into the young mind ; such 
advantages seldom fail to force the early ta- 
lents, which Nature has manifested by various 
tastes and desires : the spark of genius will ignite 
by the exalted language and sentiments of others ; 
and the dawning of reason will hourly brighten 
into refinement ; when Nature's own work, creep- 
ing on by progressive steps, will always endeavour 
to keep pace with that knowledge whence it de- 
rives nutrition. It is an error in parents and in- 
structors to suppose that a harsh and offensive 
authority will counteract natural dulness and 
stupidity, which in some cases early evinces itself: 
let them recur to their own youthful ebullitions, 
propensities, and aversions; and they will learn 
that such power is more abused, than feared or re- 
spected. It . is expedient that the patrons of 
science should be solicitous to encourage the 
meaner intellect, and rather forward some inferior 
production, which by care and culture may grow 
up in the sunshine of their favour, and eventually 
produce a flower which ripens into an unexpect- 
edly fine friiit ; for the growth of human intellect 
does not altogether depend upon nature, but upon 
the mental exertion, habit, and cultivation. It may 
be well, perhaps, to give an instance of this. Gold- 
smith was, in his younger days, extremely averse to. 
application and study ; and even arrived at ma- 

F 2 
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turity before he put forth the bud of ivhat may be 
called genius. Now, undoubtedly, Nature was 
steadily creating a model in the mind, but she 
never perfected the same, nor won those laurels 
which distinguish him as a poet and philosopher. 
It is evident, therefore, that it was the cultivation 
of intellect which brought this model to perfection : 
and that zeal and industry, perhaps, led him to 
that ambition of a great mind which raised the 
younger Pliny above the imputation of vanity. 

" I must confess,^' observed the latter, " that 
nothing employs my thoughts more than the de- 
sire I have of perpetuating my name ; which in 
my opinion is a design worthy of a man, at least 
of such a one, who being conscious of no guilt, is 
not afraid to be remembered by posterity.'' It is 
a well known maxim that all are not possessed of 
the same abilities ; some shine more brightly in the 
politer arts ; and other capacities, like that of 
Bacon, extend beyond the knowledge of books : 
yet in every mind there is a vegetative power car 
pable of excelling in something. 

In further illustration of this sentiment, we 
quote the following : ^^ Men have sometimes ap- 
peared of such transcendant abilities, that their 
slightest and' most cursory performances excel all 
that labour and study can enable meaner intellects 
to accomplish, as there are regions of which the 
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spontaneous products cannot be equalled in other 
soils by care and culture. But it is no less dan- 
gerous for any man to place himself in this rank of 
understanding, and fancy that he is born to be il- 
lustrious without labour, than to omit the cares of 
husbandry, and expect from his ground the blos- 
soms of Arabia." 

The superiority of a parental character may be 
maintained, even in the midst of indulgence, to 
produce that reverence and lov^ in their children 
inculcated in the sacred writings. The Apostle 
warns parents against provoking their children to 
wrath.* The rod and reproof may give wisdom if 
but hear the declaration of our Lord, ^^ If a man 
love me, he will hear my words ;^ and this assertion 
IS adaptable in the present instance : the more chil- 
dren love their parents, the more will they regard 
their admonition and instruction. FiliaL duty 
will then grow up with the understanding; the 
child will eagerly betray a sense of honour to re- 
strain the madness of passion ; and he will follow 
the train of noble principles, which, facilitated by 
education, will rank him an excellent member of 
society. How dearly bought is learning at the 
expense of immoral precepts ! and how hardly 
gaineJ is knowledge from the intricate mazes of 
profane philosophy ! 

* Ephesians, vL 4. f Proverbs, xxiz. 15. 
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As the child grows up, it is a delightful task to 
the parent to watch its progress iti mind and 
body. It is now master of its own language, and 
receiving pleasure from the exercise of its Hmbs 
and bodily faculties ; it no longer stumbles with 
the tottering step of infant reason, but runs speed- 
ily after knowledge, though entirely ignorant of 
the road it is about to take. It at length arrives 
at the golden era of its life, and begins to climb 
^* the hill of science,^^ essential to the pursuit of 
every rational mind. 

Knowledge is the formation of all social order ; 
the aggregate of general happiness, which greatly 
depends on the sound judgment of human reason : 
it enables us to decide rationally and liberally on 
the just and unjugt ; to be capable of improving 
morality, which is inconsistent with ignorance ; and 
by the free exercise and industrious cultivation of 
the mind, to attain that high eminence of virtue, 
which. Hume describes as ^* a more enlarged and 
more cultivated reason, which never flourishes ex- 
cept where a good education becomes general, and 
where men are taught the pernicious consequences 
of vice, treachery, and immorality.*" 

From all that childhood now beholds, it derives 
instruction and delight. From the breath of 
flowers it sips a nectar of living water ; and the 
fruits of the garden simplify to its soul, ^^ take and 
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eat, and. live for even^^ The cheering sensations of 
the season exhilarate the spirits, and furnish the 
young mind with subjects for cheerful contem- 
plation^ filling the imagination with ideas, and 
gently leading the understanding onward to noble 
imfMrovement. Early habits of obedience and 
filial duty should be inculcated ; and the summa- 
ries of divine truth rehearsed and expounded by 
a willing Mentor, who will afford both time and 
care to. seriously 'instruct, and tenderly plead for 
childhood. Then may we expect that the doctrines 
and duties of religion will become deeply and 
eiSciently rooted in the memory ; and . a full con- 
viction be engrafted on the mind that God is the 
Author of every good and perfect gift,* who hath 
power to open the ear unto discipline,*!* and to ap- 
ply the heart to understanding.]: 
. There is not a greater, nor more unhappy mis- 
take thftn that of the folly of parents, who, in 
setting their children out in life, are apt to boast 
of their superiority to others ; of their capacities 
and amiable qualities ; and, in fact, holding these 
out as the examples of moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence. Let it be remembered that the best in- 
structions, although founded on genuine piety, 
sometimes fail : the exhortation of St. Paul may 
be used in vain ; ^^ be ye followers of God, as dear 

• James, i, 17. t Jo^^> xxxvi, 10. f Prov. ii, 2. 
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children;^ and the entreaties and prophecies of 
parental love, though" instilled with the voice of 
affection, and engraven on the heart with an iron 
pen, may prove but as the sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal. Great care, therefore, should be 
taken to keep their infant steps from the precipice 
of temptation and evil ; to guard them from the 
prevalent passions and seductions which endanger 
their virtue and happiness ; and to work in them 
a deep and serious sense of searching the holy 
book of God. 

It has been remarked, that a religious education 
derives its efficacy not so much from knowledge, 
as from the exalted feeling it produces ; by the 
same rule, an endearing conversation, tendered 
with mild and persuasive arguments, will rarely 
fail to excite the noble sentiments of veneration, 
filial respect, and obedience. Childhood, although 
tainted with innate corruption, is a stranger to the 
world^s surrounding snares; it judges the trea- 
cherous, the selfish, and unkind, by the standard 
of its own purity ; every pleasure enchants it 
with a smile ; every novelty brings new delight ; 
and, under these happy auspices, it little dreams 
that virtue is mocked by the false, or disdained by 
the wicked. 

Nature has given to parents a certain share of 
wisdom for the management of their rising gene- 
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ration ; an authority, if rightly exercised, of re- 
gulating the temper and conduct ; and of ad- 
ministering that needful assistance and experience 
requisite to ensure the love and modest deference 
of their children. " My son, hear thou then the 
instruction of thy father, and forsake not the lawr 
of thy mother," is a powerful and beautiful appeal 
to the humiliated feelings of a child ; and, attended 
by a divine influence, will be sure to effect in the 
young spirit a desire to give honour to whom 
honour is so justly due, — a study to produce meri- 
torious actions worthy of praise,— a thirst for gene- 
ral knowledge, — and a wish to repose that filial con- 
fidence in the parental bosom, which shall outlive 
a succession of happy years. This is the true end 
of education : — 

<^ And therefore wert thou bred to virtuous knowledge. 
And wisdom early planted in thy soul, 
That thou mayest know to rule thy fiery passions : 
To bind their rage, and stay their headlong course ; 
To bear with accidents and every change 
Of various life." 

Let us once more turn to make some observa- 
vations on the revolutions which Spring occasions. 
As lovers of Nature, let us visit the groves and the 
fields, to watch her progress ; to study her beau- 
ties ; and to admire the wisdom and goodness of 
her unrivalled Author. In this season of hope, all 

F 3 
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are cheerful and gay : every bird, every field, and 
every blossom, smile with happiness ; every ob* 
ject in nature is clothed with renovated gladness. 
The variegated pastures dress the earth with a gay 
vesture; the woods, but partially adorned with 
their leafy garniture, tinge the thoughts with the 
anticipation of summer : the com crops and new 
sprung barley wave their youthful heads in eme- 
rald grandeur; the buds swell the hedges with 
bursting leaves ; the germs of the trees expand them- 
selves into rich foliage ; and the sweetest of Flora's 
children, like the pleasures of childhood, are the ear* 
liest and most beautiful. The labours of the hu8« 
bandman increase with his activity and energy ; the 
hedges are in trim ; the plough has furrowed the 
aromatic soil, which is now embroidered with blades 
of various hue; the grain is deposited in the ground; 
and that which was before sown, begins to discover 
signs of successful vegetation. The winds are ap- 
peased ; the firmament is serene, and the air soft 
and balmy; the cheerful sun flings from the 
^^ crystal gates of heaven'^ a gladdening splendour, 
which illumines all nature with hope, animation, 
and delight ; and creates in the soul of man those 
golden sensations, which are peculiar only to this 
enchanting season. His bosom glows as he con- 
templates and ponders: he stops to meditate on 
Nature, « who, weary and exhausted by her own 
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efforts,^' has cast from him the cheerless blast of 
winter ; and feels a hallowed propensity to adore, 
while he thus pauses to enjoy. 

This is that sweet spring-time which a modern 
author describes as the harbinger, the herald, the 
promise, the prophecy; the foretaste of all the 
beauties that are to follow it — of all, and more — 
of all the delights of summer, and all the ** pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious autumn.^'* 
It is fraught with beauties that no other month can 
bring before us, and 

^^ It bears a glass which shows us many more.*' 

Its life is one of sweet alternation of smiles 
and sighs and tears, and tears and sighs and 
smiles, till it is consummated at last in the open 
laughter of May. Now the delicate tints of the 
early blossoms adorn the orchard with rich luxu- 
riance ; the bright blush of the almond-blossom 
stands unrivalled in the garden, and the exquisite 
enamel of the cherry tree welcomes the return of 
those little creatures, who during the scarcity of 
food take their farewell of us, and return not until 
the warmer seasons produce their harvest of plenty. 
These are now making their daily arrivals, and 
forming arrangements for the accommodation and 
nurture of their young : — 

** Now 'tis naught 
But restless hurry through the busy air, 
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Beat by unnumbered wings. The swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool, to build the hanging house 
Intent : and often from the careless back 
Of herds and flocks, a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool ; and oft, when unobserved. 
Steal from the bam a straw ; till soft and warm, 
Clean and complete, their habitation grows." 

Our resident birds are equally busy in resuming 
their spring labours ; some lodge their nests under 
shelter; others suspend them in trees; some are 
carefully hidden among the grass, and others sta- 
tioned on the ground ; but all are built intuitive of 
ooneealment for the safety of their young and the 
preservation of themselves ; while the downy fur- 
niture of these commodious dwellings, though 
more beautiful, is perhaps less remarkable than 
those extraordinary fabrics which many foreign 
birds erect, as a fortress against the pursuit of an 
enemy. 

The wary husbandman begins to defend his 
produce against the bold infringements of these 
merry twitterers, and the ill-informed gardener 
threatens destruction to the whole tribe of little 
busy intruders who so vigilantly feast from the 
fruits of his labour. 

But here is a lesson for all who will learn it. 
The garden so neatly trimmed, — the flowers so 
heavily laden with perfume, — and the produce of 
the garden or the field, — ^might be all imperfect or 
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unproductive, if entirely freed from these apparent 
destroyers. As they merrily hop from bud to 
bud, they detect the nascent worm which secretes 
itself within the germ of the plant, and thereby 
their researching beaks destroy thousands of cater- 
pillars which otherwise would eat up our vegeta- 
tation, despoil our fruits, and ruin our crops. 
The moral to be drawn from it is this, — ^that if 
we grudge these little thieves their scanty pittance 
in the time of plenty, we must in justice expect a 
famine ourselves. 

The cultivation of the earth, and its expected 
produce, will here bear some analogy to the care 
taken in the cultivation of childhood, and the 
reasonable hopes to be expected from it. The young 
mind, if properly tutored, will in due time shape 
itself into a form as compact as <^ the daisy em- 
braided her little coronet.^' Childhood now sees 
itself surpassed by the strength, hardiness, speed, 
and activity of the inferior part of the creation ; 
it watches the first bird's nest of the season, but 
notices not the simple rules of its elegant con- 
struction : it delights in the busy caw of the rook- 
ery ; it listens with admiration to the songs of the 
strangers; pities the bleating Iamb ; and narrowly 
chases the startled hare through the shaw and 
thicket, without once expressing a thought or 
regret that it falls below many animals in physical 
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qualifications. But this is not the case, when, 
through the exercise of reason, it discovers the 
pre-eminence of man ! the young spirit now 
flushes with ambition, and is as eager to acquire 
that moral character which distinguishes it from 
the brute species, as it is of improving the rational 
and intellectual faculties which shall, one day or 
other, denominate it great, benevolent, and use- 
ful. 

If we might be allowed to offer our humble ad- 
vice to parents, we would say, that they must be 
the diligent agriculturists who first till the mind, 
and prepare it for sowing these good principles, 
which are to spring up into pure and early crops : 
this is their true calling, and no employment is 
more dignified, or more worthy the attention of an 
honourable mind. Art and science may be neces- 
sary to. embellish and modulate the beautiea of 
Nature; but it is Nature's own province to plant 
instruction, to check the passions which corrupt 
and choke the soil, to root up eviU and to culti- 
vate the mind. Then indeed shall they reap ten- 
fold that they have sown ; nor are the powers of 
language equal to describe the blessings that shall 
be in store for theuL 

Hence childhood beconiies familiar with the ex- 
alted works of Nature ; reason, that only power of 
acquiring knowledge, swells the young mind with 
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emotions of sublimity, which awaken in it a con- 
scious excellence of the Deity : Nature not only 
administers to the eye and to the ear, but she 
equally rejoices the heart; all her beaaties con- 
tribute to refresh the soul, to add pleasure and sa- 
tisfaction to the mind, and to inspire in it a con- 
viction that 

" There is a pow'r 
Unseen, that rules th^ illimitable world. 
That guides its motions, from the brightest star 
To the least dust of this sdn-tainted mould ; 
While man, who madly deems himself the lord 
Of all, is nought but weakness and dependance. 
This sacred truth, by sure experience taught, 
Thou must have learnt when wandering all alone. 
Each birfl, each insect, flitting thro' the skjy 
Was more sufficient for itself, than thou. '* 

Amidst this glare of gentle freshness, childhood 
now ripens into the full vigour of youth. How 
eagerly do parents now watch the intellect that 
they have cultivated, and the understanding, 
which has perhaps been improved, correspondently 
to those very principles we have endeavoured to 
instiL Let us then imagine the favourable result. 
Here the good seeds of knowledge, that have been 
implanted whilst the soil was fresh with purity, 
spring up with verdancy, and flourish with a new 
zeal ; yielding a kind of imperishable graih, which 
they justly consider the hope and promise of a 
wise maturity. 
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Youth is sometimes so amply furnished with 
every excellence of mind, so gifted with superior 
talents, and so well stored with reasoning powers, 
that it appears naturally prepared for the recep^ 
tion of such information as will best unfold to it 
the secrets of nature. It embraces the sciences 
and useful arts ; it is capable of exalting itself 
above every low pursuit, andjof acquiring know- 
ledge derivable from scholastic erudition, without 
that vain conceit, which is too often its mischiev- 
ous attendant. This is the reward that realizes 
the fond expectation of parents, and crowns their 
delight with success, as they bear witness to the 
moral and intellectual charms that qualify their 
offspring for the brightest stations in society. 

And to what can parents ascribe this high sense 
of gratification, but to that reason which has urged 
their children to search out the ineffable ways of 
Providence, and that religious education which 
has taught them in the first place their duty to 
God and their neighbour, and secondly, their duty 
to their parents and themselves. Under this happy 
government of the disposition and deportment, we 
trace in youth the excellencies which must even- 
tually raise them to the height of reputation : the 
mind becomes enlarged and active ; the ideas ex- 
pand into nobler and still more beautiful senti- 
ment; the passions and inclinations are refined 
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and regulated ; and it possesses by nature good 
temper, charitable feelings, and upright intentions, 
combined with that elegant taste, which disposes 
the mind to love and learn nature under its variety 
of uses and appearances ; to acknowledge the 
Deity whom it proclaims, and to fulfil with single- 
ness of heart the sacred duties it imposes. 

Such a mind will also derive an increase of 
pleasure from innocent diversions and delight, 
which, after the needful hours of study and appli- 
cation, are as essential to contribute to health, and 
refreshen the vigour of the mind, as they are ne- 
cessary to promote improvement and knowledge. 
All rational enjoyments are as efficacious to the 
mind as the intellectual pleasures of social in- 
tercourse ; and further, ^^ the understanding being 
of itself too slow and lazy to exert itself into 
action, it is necessary it should be put into motion 
by the gentle gales of the passions, which may 
preserve it from stagnating and corrupting; for 
they are as necessary to the health of the mind, as * 
the circulation of the animal spirits is to the health 
of the body : they keep it in life, and strength, 
and vigour; nor is it possible for the mind to 
perform its offices without their assistance. These 
motions are given us with our being; they are 
little spirits that are born and die with us; to 

me they are mild, easy, and gentle ; to others 
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wayward and unruly, yet never too strong for the 
rems of reason and the guidance of judgment." 

The youth that with love and activity favours 
the exhilarating exercises of the open air, will 
generally be esteemed an ornament to convivial 
assemblies : he will avoid all vicious pursuits, 
because Nature affords him a constant amusement 
greater than can be derived from unlawful plea* 
sures; and while he forsakes the books of the 
study, he seeks further instruction from the book 
of Nature. He learns a practical knowledge of the 
external forms and manners of the world ; he 
visits the peasant's cottage, but he is equally 
master of the avocations of the courtier ; and, in 
fine, whether in the works of God, or in those of 
man ; whether in the flowers, and fields, and 
rocks, and rivers ; whether in the soul of music, 
and poetry, or in the proportion and convenience 
of an edifice ; he derives sensations of ardour and 
beauty, which the sluggard and inferior genius 
are alike incapable of discerning and feeling. 

Nor has Nature less distinguished the fairer sex 
by loveliness> animation, and talent. This is that 
confiding season which adorns the girlish miikl 
with simplicity and unrestrained freedom ; and 
is characterized by a retiring diffidence and de* 
licacy of demeanour, which stamps it with ease, 
dignity, and gentleness. Now the young heart 
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glows warmly with noble virtues and high- 
wrought feelings ; her thoughts are purity itself; 
her brow is the emblem of innocence ; her cheek 
is tinged with modesty; and the fair endowments 
of her mind keep pace with the bloom and fresh- 
ness of elastic youth. 

" A daughter, beautiful and good. 
On the fair brink of womanhood, 
When all the debt of love-watch'd years, 
Of buried pangs and bosomM fears, 
By filial worth can be repaid, — 
Is more than words have yet pourtray'd." 

The fanciful visions of childhood give place to 
filial love and social duty ; every tone is eloquence, 
and every look betrayed by mildness, or that rich 
overflow of animal gladness, indicative of mirth 
and happiness. She is the companion of health, 
the friend in sickness, the guardian solace of care ; 
and through her sweet voice all domestic murmurs 
are modulated. From her unpolluted mind is 
poured a store of divine affection to greet maternal 
tenderness ; and with the same artless power, she 
welcomes her delighted sire to his cheerful hearth. 
There, gratifying her inclination to administer fur- 
ther pleasure, she either consults the best authors, 
and selects their choicest passages, for her daily 
task ; or turns to the composition of some old 
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master, to give, with more than usual elegance, 
those plaintive melodies which fondly recur to her 
recollection as the favourites of the evening fire- 
side. Oood sense and good feeling are the only 
rivals to her acquired talents and polished manners; 
she solicitously avoids expressing antipathies or 
reflections upon others ; and gracefully waves 
through the movement of a dance, with the same 
true feminine modesty and delight, with which 
she secretly loves and admires the mysterious 
beauties of lEm innocent flower. 

*' The garden haunt she lovesto pace : 
And oft is seen, with bending grace. 
And hand that scarcely wounds the air, 
To nurse each bud unfolding there ; 
Till fancy, where her touch presides. 
Might dream the soul of Howers abides, 
That waft abroad their sweetest sigh 
To greet her, as she glideth by ! — 
Before her naught is forced to flee ; 
All undisturb*d the rifling bee, 
When hived in bloom, may hum and sip 
A banquet ofl^the rose*s lip : 
The butterflies, bright gems of air ! 
Can twinkle round her silken hair ; 
And not a bird that quells its song, 
Or flutters when she moves along, 
But sings as though a sunbeam came 
Athwart the boughs with brighter aim.'* 

But here a new scene presents itself. — Youth 
now enters into some profession or employment, 
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and parents have no longer the power of exer- 
cising control over them ; yet their care and anx- 
iety greatly increase as the world and its tempta- 
tions open to the young mind. There is a well 
known aphorism, the truth of which few are 
willing or candid enough to admit ; that ^^ every 
man is the architect of his own fortune/' This 
should be borne in mind by every youth on enter- 
ing into life, as it suggests to him the necessity of 
forming a proper estimate of his own talents and 
capacities, and teaches him to exercise and im- 
prove them to the greatest advantage. Before 
he engages in any of the ordinary avocations 
of life, he ought to consider whether he has the 
abilities to pursue his undertaking ; and whe- 
ther the issue of it is likely to redound to his 
credit, or to incur merited censure for rashness, 
folly, and presumption. 

There are few in life but what have some hope 
or pursuit leading to future views, which the 
reason and understanding approve, or which fancy 
and inclination suggest. It is indispensable there- 
fore that we consider the end of these views, and 
whether our powers are ably suited to the station 
we have marked out for ourselves, so as to call 
forth a full and proper use^ of our virtues and 
talents. It sometimes happens, that the most 
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gifted characters are those self-taught geniuses 
whom Nature has pre-eminently endowed, yet cm:- 
dained.them to rank in the more humble sphere 
of life ; but if a man possess superior talent, and 
that talent is directed by virtue, it is almost sure 
to present itself at some time or other to his ad- 
vantage, and to advance him from the common 
track, to a higher and more ennobling walk in 
life. ^' Youth, however, is happily not without its 
guide,^' observes a periodical writer of the present 
day, <^ if it will take a warning from example. Of 
the highly-gifted men whose abandonment of their 
humble calling has been the apparent beginning 
of a distinguished career, we do not recollect an 
instance of one who did not pursue that humble 
calling with credit and success until the occasion 
presented itself for exhibiting those superior 
powers which Nature occasionally bestows. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was as valuable to his master, as 
a printer 6 apprentice, as he was to his country as 
a statesman and a negotiator, or to the world as a 
philosopher. Had he not been so, indeed, it may 
be doubted whether he ever would have taken his 
rank among the first statesmen and philosophers 
of his time." 

Our temporal, as well as our spiritual gifts, are 
unequally, but justly distributed ; ^Ho one is given 
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by the spirit the word of wisdom ; to another the 
word of knowledge ; to another faith ;'^ but all 
have not the same gifted power of offering to the 
God of Nature those refined meditations of heart, 
which are doubtlessly highly acceptable to him ; 
neither are we all allowed the same advantages, 
means, and opportunities, for cultivating and 
tending our earthly interests. ** But the Supreme 
Authcn- of our being has so formed the soul of 
man, that nothing but himself can be, at last, 
adequate and proper happiness ;^ so that if our 
views and affections are not fixed above our tem« 
poral state, and we are not every day drawing 
nearer to this most important object of our wishes, 
nothing can in the end ensure us peace and satis- 
faction. 

We will in the first instance suppose youth to 
have been fitted, by a religious education, for some 
particular profession or higher calling: that he 
has not only acquired that physical knowledge 
which may promote him to worldly advancement, 
and enable him to gain fame, honour, and reputa- 
tion; but that he has already attained a moral 
knowledge, which renders him desirous of commu- 
nicating pleasure to all around, and entitles him 
to those profitable qualities whose natural and 
never-failing fruits are happiness, and mutual 
respect. But if, on the other hand, Nature deals 
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out her favours sparingly ; and Providence 
calls him to that station in life, where in* 
dustry, and submission, a humble dependance^ 
and respectful deference, can alone render him 
amiable in the sight of God and man ; it is the 
height of affectation and folly to assume a cha- 
racter, or to aim at, and affect a part, which in re- 
ality does not belong to him. There cannot be a 
greater error of self-deception, nor a more certain 
indication of self-ignorance than this. 

As we have capability of mind to adapt itself to 
surrounding circumstances, we never appear so 
much to advantage, as when we act in character, 
and cheerfully conform to the situation in which 
we are placed. To wish to be thought great, 
when we are really insignificant, is an unnatural 
desire to frustrate the intention of Nature and 
Providence; which justly exposes us to ridicule 
and contempt, by feigning to be what we are not, 
and by seeking to excel in those things which out- 
limit our capacity and understanding. In further 
illustration of this, we may be allowed to quote 
the following : — " The misfortune is, men despise 
what they may be masters of, and affect what they 
are not fit for; they reckon themselves already 
possessed of what their genius inclined them to, 
and so bend all their ambition to excel in what is 
out of their reach. Thus they destroy the use of 
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their natural talents, in the same manner as covet- 
ous men do their quiet and repose : they can enjoy 
no satisfaction in what they have, because of the 
absurd inclination they are possessed with for 
what they have not.'' 

How many young persons have at first set out 
into the world under those false notions, which the 
vulgar mind entertains respecting rank and dis- 
tinction. They look back .with contempt on the 
bubbles of childhood, and finding nothing past in 
youth equivalent to their ambition and vanity, be- 
gin to follow a train of high-flown scheme^ and 
ideas, which they no sooner build on the shore, 
than they are drifted by the tide ; in the next 
place, they ignorantly value themselves on their 
education, personal attraction, and merits; and 
by reflecting on the rude acquirements and vulgar 
peculiarities of the less enlightened and unedu- 
cated, conceitedly flatter themselves to have ob- 
tained a share of public envy and deference. But 
do they consider this a due reward for the solici- 
tous and superintending care of their parents and 
pastors ? or a just return to Providence for those 
advantages that have liberally equipped them for 
their entrance into life ? Such a requital is dero- 
gatory to the filial ties of nature ; divine wrath 
and displeasure will mark its unduteous course, 
and parents must mourn the result of this vain 

G 
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self-oomplacency with melancholy regret. Hence 
it frequently occurs, that the very youth in whom 
a father'^s pride, and mother s tenderness, is cen- 
tred, has, through the influence of these mistaken 
and corrupting principles, descended to levity and 
folly, and become an unrespected member of a 
happy community. ^^ But virtuous youth gradual- 
ly brings forward accomplished and flourishing 
manhood.*" Knowledge and humility must be the 
companions of our morning hours, and through the 
pure consciousness of worthy actions, and virtuous 
excellence, we can only aspire. One is as essential 
as the other, and the benefit we receive from 
making a good use of these dispensations will be 
visible and excellent. 

The knowledge of religion is the foundaticm of 
wisdom ; it sets before us the great pattern of hu- 
mility in the person of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who came on earth to teach us its. true end and de« 
sign ; to make us wiser and better through a 
humble confidence, whereby we might love, serve, 
and imitate God ; and to unite us into one body* 
by the inseparable bonds of love, friendship, and 
charity. The Scriptures declare, that the proud 
spirit shall not withstand the wreck of divine op- 
position, but that it shall be abased and brought 
low. " God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace, 
to the humble;" and "surely he scorneth the 
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scorners, but he giveth grace unto the lowly." 
Humility adds a winning grace to the appearance 
of youth, and is one of the most lovely accomplish- 
ments of the human mind. It governs the incli- 
nation with a natural kindness that cannot fail to 
win the affections of all men. It calls forth the 
admiration of superiors, the love and respect of 
equals, and, in many instances, the blessings of 
those who are placed in an inferior station. 

In reference therefore to our superiors, who in 
age, authority, birth, and estate, surpass us ; 
we must offer all due respect, honour, and reve- 
rence; giving them place and precedence, sub- 
mitting to their just demands, and neither re- 
pining that our condition and estate are not in 
competition with theirs, nor envying their advan- 
tages and preferment. In relation to our equals, 
we must be courteous, affable, and respectful; 
kindly affectioned one towards another, and anx- 
iously desirous of promoting their welfare, rather 
than betraying an inordinate regard for our own. 
With respect to our servants and inferiors, too 
much familiarity will not only place them on 
an equality, but more generally create their ha- 
tred and contempt. True humility, and a hum- 
ble deportment, must be maintained by the same 
humiliation of mind in every instance ; but the 
external forms of these may be varied according 

g'2 
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to quality and condition : we can bend our knee 
to the prince with propriety, but it would be ridi- 
culous to make this mark of distinction to the 
beggar : yet there is a decent and becoming car- 
riage, devoid of pride, arrogance, and hauteur; 
and displayed by kindness, charity, and christian 
courtesy, which is far from making us despicable 
or contemptible. This is that real humility, 
which Providence has wisely established, to raise 
the rich man above the poor man, that he may 
administer to his wants and necessities, and en- 
deavour to make his meaner condition happy and 
supportable. 

Youth being then at that period when he 
makes a first entrance into life, it is of the Highest 
importance that he should consult the opinions and 
attend to the counsel of those whom experience has 
ripened into judgment, to guide and direct him 
in the ordinary concerns of life. If he rushes in 
the ardour of his imagination to take possession of 
the world, without the guidance and counsel of 
age, it is more than probable his future course 
may be rugged, and full of perils. The sails of 
life may be filled, but the ocean on which the fra- 
gile bark is launched, is often dark and tempes- 
tuous ; and without the assistance of some friendly 
pilot, the haven of peace and prosperity might ,be 
sought in vain. 
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As youth sets out in life, he is likely to continue 
to the end ; and as the several weaknesses to which 
he is exposed require to be well fortified by 
the barrier of wisdom and experience, he will, 
by comparing his own crude notions with the good 
judgment of others, imbibe a just and reasonable 
distrust of his own talents and abilities ; and^this, 
however shining they may appear, will greatly 
recommend him to those who are kindly disposed 
to warn him against the evils which beset the paths 
of busy life. What says the book of Proverbs : 
^* He that walketh with wise men, shall be wise." 
Example is more effectual than precept, and for 
this reason ; by the practice of others we discover 
virtues which appear so lovely, that we are in- 
duced to imitate and copy them ; their example is 
a mirror to our minds, by which we discern those 
deficiences in ourselves which before have escaped 
us ; and when we see how much we are excelled 
by their knowledge and goodness, it stimulates us 
to the same noble pursuits, and we naturally de- 
sire the company of those friends whose actions 
are so well weighed in the scale of discretion. The 
flower of youth is that giddy season when the 
mind is given to vain pastimes and pleasures ; 
when inexperience and obedience may be easily 
misguided by leaping beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence ; when it is difficult to overcome the tempta- 
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tions and vanities of the world ; to control the 
passions and sinful inclinations ; and to eschew 
evil, and love and cleave unto that which is 
good. In this state of mental activity, fancy is 
as predominant as folly and bodily strength ; and 
the imagination arrays itself in all the fairy forms 
of hope and ambition with eagerness and impe- 
tuosity. Every joy is in perspective ; no bound is 
fixed to our projects or our wishes. One height 
climbed, presents others yet more difficult to over- 
come ; and one desire, gratified, becomes a means 
by which youth expects to indulge another, more 
expanded and more promising. Present difficulties 
fly before the resolution of an ardent mind: it 
rushes boldly on ; it climbs the mountain, nor 
stops to enjoy the landscape it has left behind. 

As in this case the counsel of our elders and 
friends is necessary to defend us against the in- 
roads of vice and ignorance, and to guard us 
from the world's allurements ; bow indispensable 
must be the admonition and confidence of parents, 
whose solicitude through the whole course of their 
lives has no termination. That interest with 
which they regard the headstrong ^truggles of 
youth ; that anxiety which they manifest for man- 
hood ; and that genuine concern which they show 
for our prosperity through life, have an irresisti- 
ble claim on filial duty and gratitude. Our spiri- 
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tual and temporal welfare is at this important 
crisis a pure spring of their petitions and prayers ; 
they cautiously warn us against the unheeded ap- 
proach of danger : and our interests, which are 
interwoven with their own, are not uncommonly 
the meditations of their dying hours. Hence the 
bosom of a parent is a sure repose of confidence, 
where we may at all times resort to consult their 
advice, and communicate the secrets of our private 
feelings ; because we may feel assured that, how- 
ever limited their understanding may be, we shall 
profit from the results of experience, and receive 
those suggestions and instructions which are the 
most sincere and available. 

With what satisfaction in after liie does a dutiful 
child look back upon those lessons which he has 
made the rule and guide of his conduct ! and how 
visibly they influence every leading action of his 
life ! The respectful son is not, generally speaking, 
far behind in all other points of duty ; for as he 
proves worthy under the parental roof, such, in all 
probability, he will appear under his own. Where 
this good principle exists, it is followed by those 
benevolent actions, which not only dispose him to 
filial obedience, but to its universal application in 
all social concerns and general intercourse. He 
will also distinguish himself as a faithful father, 
and valuable companion through life; an affec- 
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tionate brother, and a zealous friend ; and he will 
enter into a real performance of such good offices 
as may tend to the advantage of mankind, and the 
good of his own reputation. 

In allusion to that still more intimate connexion 
which should subsist between a mother and 
daughter, it were almost vain to enforce filial 
duties, if there be any so unnatural to whom they 
are not constitutional. Let every daughter duly 
consider how essentially she can contribute to the 
domestic comfort of maternal happiness, and surely 
she will cheerfully perform these delightful duties 
at all times, and under all circumstances. Ex- 
ternal forms and ceremonies are but of little com- 
parative value with the grateful duty of adminis- 
tering to a mother's wants, and a solicitous care to 
supply them : an anxiety to promote her health 
and spirits ; to lighten her sorrows and soothe 
her cares ; and to convince her by those tokens of 
gratitude, that filial duty can never repay her in- 
numerable favours. And, independently of that 
impulse, which the Almighty from the first of our 
being has implanted in the human breast, to 
render parents a proper reverence and respect ; 
there is a filial love reciprocal with parental ten- 
derness, which through the powers of thought and 
reflection sobers into veneration and obedience. 
This is that strong sympathy of affection which 
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marks our earlier years, — by habits of duty and a 
submissive deference to their advice and authority ; 
by yielding to, rather than peevishly contending 
with their humours ; remembering how often they 
have patiently borne with our faults and weak- 
nesses ; — which disposes affectionate youth to ac- 
knowledge the many obligations it can now some- 
what discharge by religious and moral conduct ; 
and which extends to our maturer years, to relieve 
by our consolatory attentions the cares and in- 
firmities which in necessity and old age afflict and 
distress them. " We can then by our assiduities 
and affectionate sympathy acknowledge, but not 
repay, the fondness and the invaluable offices of 
those, whose lives have been bound up in ours ; 
who, in the yearnings of parental love, have wept 
over our sorrows and relieved our pains ; who in 
instances without number, have borne with our way- 
wardness of temper, and blushed for our faults ; 
who have promoted our pleasures and delighted in 
our good qualities; who have felt, equally with our- 
selves, for our adversities and disappointments, and 
who have been gladdened with our successes and 
our prosperity. What heart can be indifferent to 
their appeals ? and ^ how canst thou recompense 
them the things that they have done for thee .^' 
Memory, pointing back to our infancy, recals to 
us their watchful care ; it directs us to our early 

g3 
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youth, and repeats their wholesome precepts ; it 
reviews the first dawnings of religious instruc- 
tion, and of useful education ; it renews the 
Images of days passed in acts of love ; it clings 
to the thought of numberless little occurrences 
that are dear to the fancy and to the heart ; it 
views through the medium of cool and sedate 
reason, the kind motives that put many wise re- 
straints upon us, and checked the delusions of 
inexperience and rashness ; it contemplates the 
soundness and utility of those counsels, and of that 
assistance, which we obtained from them in our 
riper years."* 

The fifth commandment may truly be consi- 
dered the foundation of all social duties ; and its 
powerful injunction is expected to operate as a 
forcible lesson to all whom Providence has directed 
its solemn and positive command. It applies to 
those who by the bonds of nature we cherish the 
most and love the best ; who have inclined us 
from helpless infancy to meritorious principles ; 
and prepared us by virtuous discipline for those 
more extensive engagements which unite us in the 
' various events of life. It intreats us to treasure 
their counsel, and to follow their precepts ; that by 

* The foregoing passage is extracted entire from one of the 
** Sermons by the late Rev. W. Allen,'* 2 vols. 8vo, published 
by Whittake'r and Co 
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honour, and due obedience, we may obtain a long 
life, to be happy here, and blessed hereafter. And 
these are the words of wisdom : ** Whoso honoureth 
his father, maketh an atonement for his sins, and he 
that honoureth his mother is as one that layeth up 
treasure.^ ** My son, help thy father in his age, 
and grieve him not as long as he liveth. And if his 
understanding fail, have patience with him, and 
despise him not when thou art in thy full strength. 
For the relieving of thy father shall not be for- 
gotten ; for in the day of thy affliction it shall be 
remembered ; thy sins also shall melt away as the 
ice in the fair warm weather.'' And again, *' who- 
so curseth his father or his mother, his lamp shall 
be put out in obscure darkness." 

Having at some length endeavoured to apply 
the moral to which our previous observations on 
the season of the year led us, we will again take a 
glance at the natural objects which are everywhere 
so abundantly presented to our senses. The im- 
mortal bard, enraptured with the prospect, thus 
introduces the theme : — 

'' Now the bright morning star, day^s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose.** 

The Spring is now replete with joy. The 
freshness of the crystal dews, the cessation of 
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sunny showers, and the clearness of the noon- 
day sky^ interspersed with luminous clouds of 
fleecy whiteness, overspread all nature with bright 
and cheerful prospects. There is not a leafless 
spray to be seen ; every green lane is a beauti- 
ful walk for pious meditation ; every hedge 
is a garland of hawthorn, that recalls to re- 
membrance the birth of another year ; and every 
thicket is embosomed with nosegays ; while 
the glowing sod, indicative of the young year, 
sparkles with happiness, like the emeralds that 
flash beneath the sunbeams in the adjoining 

rivulets. 

*^ Prolific gales 
Warm the soft air, and animate the vales. 
Woven with flowers and shrubs, and freshest green 
Thrown with wild boldness o*er the lovely scene, 
A brilliant carpet of unnumber*d dyes, 
With sweet variety enchants the eyes. 
Thick are the trees with leaves ; in every grove 
ThefeatherM minstrels tune their throats to love." 

All lovers of Nature come forth: let the old 
and the young, the delicate and the strong, as- 
semble at the gala to which Nature now invites 
them ; let the understanding kindle with thanks- 
giving at the earth's primal pomp of beauty ; and 
as we seriously reflect upon the surrounding de* 
lights, sweet odours, and soft sounds, with which 
this cheerful season so abundantly teems, let the 
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pleasures we derive from these munificent gifts 
excite in our souls such emotions as will conse- 
crate the wonders of divine wisdom which appear 
in them, and inspire in us that gratitude and 
secret complacency, which leads us from the sur- 
vey of Nature's work to the Fountain of immor- 
tality. 

As the days of Spring lengthen, our attention is 
still farther called upon to witness the progress of 
its final preparation for summer. The husband- 
man, like the early bee, looks forward for the re- 
ward of his industry ; not a corn-field appears but 
what promises a future vegetation ; and the mea- 
dows are either ripening for the mower, or filling 
with flowers. Here and there in the different 
pastures are dispersed the flocks which await the 
shearer^s command; the cattle feeding from the 
juices of the fresh grass throw ofl^ their old coats 
of winter, and express by their various cries and 
sleek appearance, the joy with which they are 
animated. The emerald fir-tree waves gracefully 
in the tender breeze ; and the " birch-trees, like 
stooping nymphs, hang with their thickening hair." 
The blooming vistas of the horse-chestnut-tree 
wildly discharge their beautiful perfume; the lilac, 
barberry, labernum, and guelder rose, are in equal 
perfection ; and the woods and meadows proudly 
boast of the gilded oak. The gardens are yet 
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jrielding their siiv^ bloom productive of autumnal 
fruits ; while that which has already faded, affords 
an agreeable, though immature, product in its 
earlier order. The full luxury of the flower-beds, 
'< the breeze that wafts the rich perfume,^^ the in- 
sect on the wing, the murmuring brooks which 
play through the flowery meads, the lowing of the 
distant cattle at evening, the hooting of the owl, 
and the light of the glow-worm, all contribute to 
render us pleasure by the association of ideas ; to 
exhilarate the spirits, and to call forth our grateful 
adoration. 

" From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 
Anemonies, auriculas, enrich'd 
With shining meal o*er all their velvet leaves ; 
And full ranunculus of glowing red. 
Then comes the tulip-race, where beauty plays 
Her idle freaks ; finom family Effused 
To family, as flies the father dust, 
The varied colours run ; and while they break 
On the charm'd eye, th* exulting florist marks 
With secret pride the wonders of his hand. 
No gradual bloom is wanting ; from the bud 
First bom of spring, to summer's musky tribes ; 
Nor hyacinths, of purest virgin bright, 
IjOW bent, and blushing inward ; nor jonquils, 
Of potent fragrance ; nor narcissus fair, 
As o*er the fabled mountain hanging still; 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay spotted pinks ; 
Nor, shower'dfrom every bush, the damask rose." 

Here is a second arrival of those fugitives, 
which we have before described to have left our 
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barren isle, for the warmer and more productive 
climate, during our winter season : and these are 
welcomed by the song of our native birds, which 
now fill the air with gladness, and merrily respond 
to the cheerfulness of the season. These are now 
as busily employed in robbing the blossom of its 
fruit, as they were formerly in rescuing the bloom 
from its fatal destroyer. Thus these 

** Happy commoners 
That haunt in woods, in meads, in flowerj gardens, 
Rifle the sweets, and taste the choicest iruits. 
Yet scorn to ask the lordly owner's leave.** 

Evei*y hill and dale ring with the modulation of 
their sweet voices; and the same delightful in- 
stinct which inspires these warblers, creates in man 
peculiar sensations to listen to their sweet melo- 
dies, and to join with secret fervency in the ora- 
torio of praise presented by Nature to its august 
Creator. There are yet a few more observations to 
be made on spring, worthy the attention of youth. 
Serenely calm as may be this season in the day- 
spring of happiness ; scented by the perfume of 
flowers, cheered by the singing of birds, with joy 
beaming in the face of Nature, and gladness thril- 
ling through the heart of man : we need only no- 
tice the frightful operations of the spring blight ; 
when 

'* Myriads on myriads, insect armies warp 
Keep in the poison*d breeze ; and wasteful eat^ 
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Through buds, and bark, into the blacken*d core 
Their eager ways," 

to remind us that it is an emblem of frail mor- 
tality. To-day the flower spreads forth its leaves, 
and we admire its beauty ; but to-morrow all its 
glory vanishes, and as the scythe severs the grass 
from the ground, the hand of death sweeps it 
away. In this design we cannot trace the secret 
steps of divine wisdom further than to warn our 
inclinations from those ravishing delights that 
prompt us to sin ; that tempt us to violate the de- 
crees of Nature, by wickedly profaning her works, 
which should be a sanctuary, in which to glorify 
her beneficent Authof ; to caution us of the uncer- 
tainty of temporal objects and desires; and to 
present to our minds, that although the sun may 
shine, and the birds sing, and the flowers give their 
odours, unless they are converted into an habitual 
sacrifice, they are but as the vanity of man, who, 
in the dark delusion of error and immorality, 
lives but in vain. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE SUMMER OF -LIFE. 

Nature is now arrayed in all the pomp and 
pride of summer beauty ; the modest buds of 
spring no longer peep from beneath the shelter 
of protecting leaves, but luxuriating in full blown 
splendour, seem to court the admiration of every 
beholder. From the humblest wild flower that 
nestles on the grassy bank, or creeps upon the 
wall, to the gorgeous exotic, on whose culture the 
utmost skill of man has been lavished, all bear the 
impress of grace and loveliness. Hope and expec- 
tation are on tiptoe ; for the face of the earth 
beams with gladness, and its fruits are advancing 
towards maturity. He who ' has cultivated the 
soil and nurtured the plants, with pleasure hails 
the promise of a plenteous crop to reward his 
anxious toil ; and he beholds with a feeling of 
delight the blessings which nature has in store for 
him. Even so it is with man : the inexperience 
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of youth has assumed the confidence of rising 
manhood, and visions of bliss float before the am- 
bitious eye of him who fancies he has thrown aside 
the trammels of authority. How bright are the 
aspiring clouds of this auspicious morning in life ! 
all nature is blooming and captivating ; the rose 
smiles in blushing beauty upon the tender spray ; 
and the crimson flush of adolescence stains the 
glowing cheek, as it sallies forthin thought, wrought 
with flowers of golden ambition, and attired in all 
the charms and graces of personal attraction. 

When youth of uncommon capacity and endow- 
ment sobers its elasticity into the summer of life, 
and the mind, expanding and sublime, possesses 
that steadiness of feeling that marks the contem- 
platist, and gives to the body strength and active 
vigour ; there often succeeds a pathetic solemnity 
of thought, and a chastened dignity of manner, 
which deligJitfuUy guides us to the examination of 
nature. This season of beauty, analogous to the 
bloom of our existence, is the one which, above all 
others, portends the many instances of divine 
bounty ; we are led on by easy and willing steps, 
to admire its abundant display, which procures 
for the gratification of our senses indescribable 
delights ; and as we inhale its fr^igrance, and 
gaze on its vivifying influence, which matures the 
plants, beautifies flowers, prepares the harvest, 
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and ripens the fruits, there quickens- in us a spirit 
of divinity, which appears to associate with its 
grand and munificent Author. It is also the most 
important stage of life — allured by temptation, 
exposed to vice and folly, and so deeply beset with 
impending snares, that it requires the full exer- 
tion of summer energy to secure its blossoms from 
violent action ; for by its blossom shall be known 
its fruit. What can possibly better effect the 
end we ought to have in view, than the study of 
Nature, that bountiful parent, who under every 
aspect affords us moral rules for observation and 
improvement. When the bloom of the year in- 
vites us to pleasure: when the senses are fresh 
for enjoyment : the mind free from agitation and 
care : when the flowers speak knowledge in lan- 
guage of morality, and the fruits express the 
power of supreme beneficence : yes, this is the 
time when the ripening powers of the intellect 
should be trained by observation to experience, 
that we may distinguish ourselves by our actions 
from the mere animal part of material nature, and 
by subduing the flesh to the spirit, increase our 
bodily health and activity by the invigorating 
influence of the mind. 

The greatest preventive to this indispensable 
duty, is the misapplication of our leisure hours, 
which instead of being consumed in frivolous pur- 
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suits, would, if employed in Nature's service, easily 
render nobler objects desirable, and in most cases 
make void the admonition of conscience. ^^ Time 
once past never returns ; the moment which is lost, 
is lost for ever ^ and there are many persons who 
lose a great part of their day for want of employ- 
ing those precious intervals, which in the course 
of their lives amount to an advantageous season 
for rational and valuable study. Our worldly 
occupations and business necessarily occupy a 
chief portion of the time allotted to our existence 
upon earth ; we have duties to perform, customs 
to follow, practices to imitate, pleasures to enjoy, 
and a maintenance to obtain ; all these must cer- 
tainly have the requisite attention ; but we may 
be excellent in our different offices and profes- 
sions, and still very arrogant, very presumptuous, 
and very miserable, if we allow these to interfere 
and infringe on that portion of it, due to moral 
and religious duties. " To everything there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose under heaven. 
A time to weep, and a time to laugh, a time to 
mourn, and a time to dance.^ Tliere is a time to 
be devoted to the arrangement of our temporal 
affairs, a time which we spend with our families 
and share with our friends, and a very important 
time which we must spend profitably with our- 
selves ; and unless we know how to discharge these 
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diligently, so as to make the best and fullest use 
of them, how shall we render a just account be- 
fore a, heavenly tribunal ? Great and wise exam- 
ples have been given, to guard us against waste 
or neglect of time, to endue us with a sense of its 
value, and direct an orderly management through- 
out our daily transactions; comprehending that 
exercise of piety and devotion which sweetens the 
spirits through the labyrinth of difficulty, and by 
a methodical proceeding carries us through the 
vale of weariness to the pinnacle of satisfaction. 

Idleness is the parent of vice, and procrasti- 
nation the mother of innumerable evils. By these 
fatal errors, how frequently the dignity of human 
nature is debased by vice and folly ; we receive 
no pleasure from the review of yesterday, but it 
brings bitters in the cup of to-day, and clouds to- 
morrow with gloomy regrets, which seek in vain 
to recall the wheels of time, rolling swiftly to fu- 
turity. The brief period of our lives is, in fact, too 
generally disgraced by the frightful havoc made 
in the distribution of time; Christian duties are 
neglected, hours are irrecoverably lost or ill spent; 
important offices are slighted and ill performed, or 
more generally not performed at all ; indolence 
gives way to unnecessary indulgence, and perhaps 
intemperance ; and because we cannot redeem the 
past (remembered by calamities incurred by folly, 
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and opportunities lost by negligence), we probably 
make no atonement, but add to the awfulness of 
our future account, laments and despairs, which 
are nothing more than the fruits of our own ca- 
price and inconsistency. Thus it is that 

** To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.'* 

It is observable, that whatever engages the 
mind without corrupting it, is at least useful to 
rescue it from sloth and lassitude ; as he that 
escapes idleness is seldom prone to be vicious. It 
may be that we are now leaving the scene of do- 
mestic felicity, where we have been supplied with 
warning and counsel, to blend our character with 
judicious observation; with a mind capable of dis- 
cerning truth from error ; and a serious considera- 
ration of oontroUing our actions and pleasures, on 
which honour or infamy will eventually depend; 
that we are bidding adieu to the home under whose 
roof we have been nurtured and protected, ren- 
dered so happy and agreeable by unity and rational 
enjoyments, by the recollection of childhood's 
spcnrts, and youthful participations, and by re- 
verting to times, places, and companions, by ten- 
der association ; yet we give but one lingering 
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look on the past, ere we find ourselves in a selfish 
world, distracted by doubts and fears, deformed by 
fashions and customs, and filled with a complica- 
tion of vices, dispositions, and intemperances, that 
are in direct contradiction to the rules of the peace- 
ful region which first dawned on our being. But 
here let noble fortitude blush at its delusions ; let 
the tear which has fallen over a mother's parting 
embrace, still sympathize with her solicitations ; 
and the remembrance of a father's confidence and 
instruction attain distinction in the world, through 
the duteous and honourable conduct of an esti- 
mable child. Our powers are now more pliable 
than they are likely to be at any future period ; 
the influence of the mind has more ascendancy over 
the exercise of the senses, the understanding is be- 
come bolder, and the impulse of thought and judg-- 
roent stronger, for earlier than this, though there 
may be an apparent quickness, there is no stabi- 
lity in the use of our shrewd perceptions. And 
as the mind is a traveller with us through life, it 
is necessary, on the onset of our journey^ to look 
to the plan in which it may be disciplined by vir- 
tuous dispositions and habits ; for being the basis 
upon which we establish the constitution, and fix 
the character, it requires to be strengthened by a 
deeper tone, or maturer thought, lest the whole 
fabric fall from mismanagement, and ruin and 
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desolation eusue for want of the necessary energy 
and inclination to rebuild it. 

There is, too, at this time a sensibility equivalent 
to the mind's will, which, if encouraged by virtue, 
heightens the powers of the understanding in pass- 
ing the summer ordeal, and renders the heart sus- 
ceptible of happiness, through the routine of its 
various sensations. It may be added, that from 
the same source flow emotions excitable to grief or 
commiseration ; but these are counterpoised by the 
more frequent pleasures which spring from the 
same fountain, and act as a restorative in diffusing 
streams of joy. It is also that critical time of life, 
when the scale of advantage may be balanced in 
our favour, but which if now refused, may here- 
after be found wanting, or outweighed by its co- 
temporary disadvantages; the period when the 
most ennobling faculties of the soul, as well as the 
mental powers, may be cultivated with the greatest 
success ; each can assist in improving the other ; 
the understanding, so accessible, may easily be 
beautified by knowledge ; and the will, disembar- 
rassed and free, may be ardent in its endeavours 
to attain perfection. 

But an insatiable love for knowledge will dis- 
tress the most powerful intellect, if careful means 
be not taken to relieve it occasionally from severe 
and incessant application; in training the mind, 
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therefore, for improvement, let us consult expe- 
rience, and profit by observation, rather than 
oppress the mental powers ; for they easily become 
impaired by fatigue, or so jaded, that they are 
literally worn out by a selfish desire to burden 
them beyond their strength. And independently 
of this, there is such kindred sympathy between 
the mind and the body, that there must be an 
equal cultivation of the two, to enable the offices 
of each to keep pace with the other ; the mind 
should undergo regular and frequent exercise, in 
order to prepare it for the ordinary courses and 
subjects of knowledge that may be brought before 
it; but at the same time there is the greatest 
nicety requisite to economize the mental faculties, 
lest they reduce the bodily senses to poverty and 
exhaustion. The philosophy of the intellect should 
sometimes give place to imagination, as the mind, 
both from its simple and immortal nature, as well 
as every other part of the human frame, demands 
a necessary relaxation. Longinus makes an ad- 
mirable remark, worthy of observation here — 
^' Nature never designed man to be a grovelling 
and ungenerous animal, but brought him into life, 
and placed him in the world, as in a crowded 
theatre, not to be an idle spectator, but spurred 
on by an eager thirst of excelling, ardently to 
contend in the prize of glory* For this purpose 

H 
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she implanted in his soul an invincible love of 
grandeur, and a constant anulation of whatever 
seems to approadi nearer to divinity than himself. 
Hence it is, that the whole universe is not sufficient 
for the extensive reach and piercing q)eculation 
of the human understanding. It passes the bounds 
of the material world, and launches forth at plea- 
sure into endless space. Let any one take an 
exact survey of a life, which in its every scene is 
conspicuous on account of excellence, grandeur^ 
and beauty, and he will soon discern for what 
noble ends we were bom." 

It is also of great importance, that the inclina- 
tion should not meet with untoward opposition, 
but be allowed to fcdlow its favourite pursuit, 
provided that the undertaking come within the 
grasp of reasonable attainment. The enthusiastic 
mind seldom applies itself successfully to a study, 
or employment, which is in opposition to the line 
in life fancy has pointed out: reason and judg- 
ment, when they are not seconded by the advan- 
tages of fortune, sometimes give way to choice; 
but having ascertained the bent of our inclination, 
if practicable, it is better to follow it, because we 
shall be more likely to prosecute with ardour and 
increasing industry, those pursuits upon which 
the mind is fixed. At length, if the inclination 
be properly directed and supported, the studies 
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or employment we pursue, whether from choice 
or necessity, become habitual to us, and very pos- 
sibly change into pleasurable occupations. Fancy 
portrays her desires in very gorgeous colours; and 
whilst the picture is distant, it charms us ; but suffix 
us to examine it closely, and we no longer feel 
pleasure in it, because it admits of no standard 
attraction. When the voice of reason prompts 
the inclination to that which seems uncongenial 
to our wishes, it operates very differently: the 
mind composes itself upon application, and in- 
clines to that particular study or pursuit, which 
though contrary to fancy^s dictate, upon investi- 
gation appears the most laudable; and thus the 
object which was at first sight disagreeable, be- 
comes preferred and satisfactory. 

Upon entering the active scaaes of life, various 
duties devolve on us, which deserve our most 
earnest attention; and our first desire should be, 
to exert our reflection for the valuable purpose 
of conducting ourselves honourably through the 
concerns of this world, to enlarge our prospects 
for a future and better inheritance. To some is 
dispensed a greater portion of Nature^s bounty than 
to others; but none are so much; to be envied, as 
those who show a natural taste for the rational 
enjoyment of it: far more, however, depends upon 
the objects of enjoyment we propose to ourselves; 

h2 
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whether we gratify our present desires, or aim at 
those which enlighten the end — whether we in- 
dulge in indolence and vulgar pleasure, or listen 
to the silent monitor that urges our ambition to 
praiseworthy objects. Whatever may be our pro- 
fession or education ; whatever our advantages or 
success ; and whatever our speculations or enjoy- 
ments, without the one point essential — the Chris- 
tian faith and practice, to govern our actions and 
balance our thoughts — the summer of our lives 
will be an unfruitful season, uncheered by the 
rays of a well-grounded hope, and unprotected 
from the assaults of sin. 

Turn but to nature, and observe the blessings 
which Ood has obviously provided for us : let us 
wander from the forest to the field, from the field 
to the garden, and from the garden to the heart; 
to watch the elegant process of a summer's pro- 
duction. What views shall we take of its pleni- 
tude? what ideas can we form of its beauty and 
sublimity, which we associate with manhood; but 
to tranquilize the mind, and temper the organs to 
admiration; to preserve health, and invigorate the 
sensual faculties; and to exalt the soul to an inti- 
mate alliance with its Omnipotent Creator. 

Let us first enter the forest, where the foliage 
stands forth dressed in its richest hues of lovely 
verdure; where the scented wild flowers put on a 
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glow of their richest colours, and where no curious 
or mis-shapen root is seated, but what now boasts 
of a beautiful appearance. Here Nature myste- 
riously unfolds her various charms; majestic oaks 
are clothed in their new annual attire; and with- 
out order or regularity, the dark green firs, the 
deep embowering elms, and shining poplars, rustle 
in the air, and tell more forcibly than language, 
the soft whispers of a summer's breeze. Here is 
no triumph of skill or industry, no human eye or 
power of art has added to its romantic beauty ; 
and none but nature scooped its seat, and formed 
its shady bowers. If we look upward we catch 
the celestial radiance of the azure heavens cano- 
pying the umbrageous tapestry, or flinging a vol- 
ley of sunbeams over a patch of bright sward ; 
while surrounding nooks lie buried under heaps of 
mouldering fragments, at once desolate, grand, 
and picturesque. 

Innumerable sweet voices attract our notice, 
but there is a melody ringing through the woods 
which puts to silence all other garrulous intru^ 
ders : — it is the nightingale's full concert. There 
is such a wildness, variety, and mellowness in her 
sonorous note, that as we listen to her song, the 
heart seems for ever unwearied ; and while she 
occasionally pauses, we associate her silence with 
our impressions of that beautiful passage in ^' II 
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Penseroso,^ so sweetly representing her plaintive 
melancholy. 

'' Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of follj, 
Most musical, most melancholy, 
Thee, chantress, oft the woods among 
I woo to hear thy evening song.** 

Lulled by this repose, or sauntering through the 
mazy forest in the glowing ardour of the summer, 
the imagination kindles in the midst of so enchant- 
ing a view of nature, and our thoughts are exer- 
cised on subjects which interest us more than 
either the season or the scene. Here we muse on 
the fate of our fellow-creatures, and contrast the 
cultivated mind with the wilds of human and 
material nature: — we rejoice that the ray of reli- 
gion has already enlightened the ignorant and 
superstitious; and that the dawn of immortality 
is fast finding its way over extensive plains and 
untracked deserts, hitherto darkened by the clouds 
of heathenism and barbarity. 

*< To sit on rocks, to muse o*er flood and fell. 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where wings that own not man's dominion dwell, 
And niortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely been; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild iiock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o*er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not Solitude ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and see her stores unroU'd. 
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But, midst the crowd, the hum, the tfaock ot men, 
To hear, to see, to feel,. and to possess, 
And roam along, the world*s tired denizen. 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless : 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ; 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flatterM, followed, sought and sued ; 
This is to be alone; this, this is Solitude!** 

There are some persons in the world, the anti- 
podes of genius, whose senses are as stationary 
instruments turned from profitable reflection; 
their thoughts never deviate from the common 
road, their passions are stagnant, and their obser- 
vations as uniform as if they were the consequence 
of instinct. Among this class of individuals, there 
are many who together with health enjoy the 
greatest equanimity ; but very seldom among 
these will be found a true lover of nature, because 
the same apathy which is the least liable to en- 
d^ge, or L.g'dde *», „Uri, ^ f»„ 
moralizing upon the ample productions of nature. 
And it may be observed, that men of genuis, from 
whom we expect the most discretion, and who 
have talents for rendering the greatest service 
both to nature and themselves, often prevent the 
acceleration of knowledge by eccentricities and 
fancies, which are their greatest impediments* 
There requires but little to convince us that the 
grand measures for instruction are almost wholly 
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dependant upon our own judgment and observa- 
tion, whenever we turn our acute perceptions to 
proper account, and' prepare the mind for receiv- 
ing with facility and pleasure the useful results 
of them. Such should be our reflections on visiting 
the fields during the progress of summer, when 
there is not only the most to observe, but several 
important agencies in full operation. 

" The glowing morning, crown'd with youthful roses, 
Bursts on the world in virgin sweetness smiling, 
And as she treads, the waking flowers expand, 
Shaking their dewj tresses. Nature's choir 
Of untaught minstrels blend their various powers 
In one grand anthem, emulous to salute 
The approaching kiug of day, and vernal hope 
Jocund trips forth to meet the healthful breeze, 
To mark th* expanding bud, the kindling sky. 
And join the general paean." 

Gaze on the prospect around! what can be more 
fascinating to the eye or to the feelings, than the 
rural enjoyments of this festive season. As the 
flowery moving grass waves lightly in the verdant 
pastures, we watch the joyous groups assembled 
in the hayfield, eager to catch every moment of 
sunshine to complete their merry labours. And 
while the pageantry of summer lasts, their delighted 
little ones enjoy the beautiful fragrance of the 
open fields, which are now decorated with the 
fairest and sweetest wild flowers. 

Every department of nature we now examine 
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is a subject for practical wisdom and instruction. 
Each season brings its choice productions, but the 
present exhibits an abundance of Divine goodness, 
and affords a fund of pleasure to the imagination ; 
beCiause it has unnumbered benefits which are 
more than sufficient to supply our wants. How 
beautiful, indeed, is summer! The hedge-rows 
are a chaplet of odours; the wild rose triumphs 
over the hawthorn, and the delicious woodbine, 
laden with such sweetness, tendrils itself on the 
branches of its delicate rival. The fields are also 
in flower; the bean and the red clover fill the air 
with their balmy gales, and the new-made hay 
gives to the breeze its full volume of refreshing 
odour. Here and there are rich pastures, and 
uplands in high cultivation; where the freshness 
of green is diversified by the sportive zephyrs, 
which play in gentle undulation upon the bloom- 
ing harvest tribe; and blend their monotonous 
tints with variegated shades. Or if we ascend the 
lofty hills, overshadowed by the mingled colours 
of bright clouds, they incline our thoughts to the 
lowlands, and administer to the imagination an 
infinite variety of pleasing objects ; while the val- 
leys, which are covered with flowers of every hue, 
no less gratify the ear by the lulling murmurs of 
their brooks and rivulets. 

We next wander to a more elevated prospect, 

H 3 
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where, screened from the piercing glances of the 
luminous monarch, the air is temperate, and the 
sky serene; the waters below resemble a mirror of 
diamonds, and all nature is silent, buj; the wood- 
lark carolling over-head, and the cricket chirping 
in our footpath. Here we obtain a distant view of 
all that is rich and beautiful in effect, and feel 
an ardent attachment to our native country, which 
the love of a mountaineer cannot exceed ; nor would 
we exchange our present ideas of rural comfort 
and of peaceful enjoyment, for the raptures with 
which Gibbon was surrounded in a foreign land. 
In passing the copse, or grove, we are fanned by 
regaling breezes, which sigh or whisper some 
strange magic to the vision of fancy. We listen 
to the cuckoo's farewell, or as the tender leaves 
flit before us, and the clusters of the elder-flower 
diffuse sweetness, we lounge on some sunny bank, 
where the primrose seems pale in its disgrace, or 
the half-scented violet reclines disconsolate: and 
from the delightful contrast of all that we have 
seen and felt, we imbibe rich and comprehensive 
ideas for the enchantments of the garden. 

From the field, then, let us retire thither. A 
scene like this, where all is elegance ^* clad in 
beauty's fairest robe," is as captivating from its 
choice and beautiful objects, as from the cheerful 
industry which has been here unspared by man : — 
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the glory with which it is arrayed gives an addi- 
tional impulse to our most glowing feelings ; and 
from that conviction which now opens to a re- 
flective mind, we are inclined to devote our appli- 
cation to a succession of varied appearances and 
useSy which reveal to us that they are specially 
ordained for our instruction and benefit. If the 
country has charms to administer variety to the 
imagination, the garden has much greater in af- 
fording us a variety of pleasures ; for should 
the delightful occupation of the botanist consist in 
a series of grandeur and beauty, he may here select 
the most beautiful subjects for the exercise of his 
fancy. Pope is well known to have entertained 
a great pride in the cultivation of bis garden : and 
the following is a noble opinion of Descartes ; ^^ I 
look upon the pleasure we take in a garden, as 
one of the most innocent delights in human life. 
It is naturally apt to fill the mind with calmness 
and tranquillity, and to lay all its turbulent pas- 
sions at rest. It gives us a great insight into the 
contrivance and wisdom of Providence ; and, sug- 
gesting innumerable subjects for meditation, I 
cannot but think, that the very complacency and 
satisfaction which a man takes in these pleasures, 
is in itself a virtuous habit of the mind.^ 

And may we not be guided by pious medi- 
tation to the hallowed garden of consolation 
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to the sinner? When by our disobedience we 
had forfeited all claim to happiness ; when the 
seed would have perished in itself, or sprung up 
an unseemly flower, devoid of comeliness or virtue; 
and neither planted by divine wisdom, nor watered 
by the Holy Spirit, when life and immortality 
would have taken no root, nor flourished; when 
all would have been a wilderness of unfathomable 
ruin ; then it was, that the eternal Son of God 
suffered in the agony of flesh and spirit, to obtain 
for as redemption ; that we may now imitate the 
great pattern of our salvation, and exclaim with 
him, " Father, not my will, but thine be done/' 

Every view we take of Nature, may in some de- 
gree be magnified by the microscope of fancy. 
Addison observes, ^* a man of imagination is not 
obliged to attend Nature in the slow advances 
which she makes from one season to another, or to 
observe her conduct in the successive production 
of plants and flowers. He may draw into his de- 
scription all the beauties of the spring and au- 
tumn, and make the whole year contribute some- 
thing to render it the more agreeable. His rose- 
trees, woodbines, and jessamines may flower to- 
gether, and his beds be covered at the same time 
with lilies, violets, and amaranths. His soil is not 
restrained to any particular set of plants, but is 
proper either foF oaks or myrtles, and adapts itself 
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to the products of every climate. Oranges may 
grow wild in it ; myrrh may be met with in every 
hedge ; and if he thinks it proper to have a grove 
of spices, he can quickly command sun enough to 
raise it. If all this will not furnish out an agree- 
able scene, he can make several new species of 
flowers, with richer scents and higher colours, 
than any that grow in the gardens of Nature. His 
concerts of birds may be as full and harmonious, 
and his woods as thick and gloomy as he pleases. 
He is at no more expense in a long vista than ih a 
short one, and can as easily throw his cascades 
from a precipice of half a mile high as from one 
of twenty yards. . In a word, he has the modelling 
of Nature in his own hands, and may give her 
what charms he pleases, provided he does not re- 
form her too much, and run into absurdities by 
endeavouring to excel.'^ 

But as the productions of Nature are the re- 
alities of our most splendid visions, we must first 
model these in our minds to frame equivalent en- 
joyments for the imagination ; or otherwise, if we 
are negligent of graces that have the merit of 
reality, and too often prefer the imaginary ones 
that have only the charm of novelty, we sip but 
little pleasure, which is extinguished by indul- 
gence, like a lamp trimmed with an overflowing 
measure of oil. 
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Behold how liberally Nature presents to our ad- 
miring senses the most beautiful flowers, the most 
g;rateful odours, and the most delicious dainties. 
All are rich and beautiful in attire; all are 
stamped by the finger-mark of heauty; and, in 
short, every bed of lovely blossoms which impregn 
the air with fragrance, administer sacred hints to 
the observer. Mark the rose, clad in the velvet 
folds of crimson, or blushing with the lovely tints 
of maiden beauty ; see the proud lily in all the 
delicate charms of its luxurious sweetness; exa- 
mine the carnation decked in the royal honours of 
the tulip, combining beauty with its rich perfume: 
note the passion-flower, that faint emblem of Im- 
manuel, steeped in silver dews and wearing the 
impress of Calvary ; or inhale the breath of myrrh, 
aloes, and cassia, with which the more lowly tribe 
embalm this image of Eden. These are the real 
excellencies of nature, to which the artist's fancy 
has no pretension; for in them are a delicacy of 
texture, an elegance of form, and a richness of co- 
lour so exquisite, as to defy the rivalry of the 
most consummate skill. 

'^ Ah ! who can paint 
Like Nature ? Can imagination boast, 
Amid its gay creation, hues like her's ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill. 
And lose them in eiach other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ? If fancy then 
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Unequal fiuk beneath the pleasing task, 
Ahy what shall language do ?" 

Or tread the pathway enamelled on either side 
with the fair gems of summer; where the s3rmbols 
of industry are fiUitig the air with their mingled 
hum of delight; where the radiant insects flit 
before the eye in fanciful shapes and forms; and 
the brilliant wings of the butterfly flutter from 
flower to flower, sipping their fragrance and boldly 
courting admiration from every blooming lip. Or 
turn where the fragrant blossoms, which so lately 
afibrded us a most beautiful scenery, have become 
perfected into ripening fruit : the strawberry lurks 
under its tri-coloured leaves, as a conscious virgin 
maturing into beauty; the coral cherry, suspended 
over a trellis, or adorning a tree, offers us an 
agreeable nectar, no less grateful than the aroma- 
tic juices of the raspberry, or the acidulated sweet- 
ness of those pearls and rubies which hang in clus- 
tering rows upon the currant-bush. 

Or let us next seat ourselves within yonder 
lattice, which opens on a smooth fresh turf, and 
looks happily through the rich clusters of roses, 
jessamine, and honeysuckles. Here we seek tran- 
quillity from the haunts of nature in ^^ that brief, 
but perhaps best period of human life, when the 
promises of youth are either fulfilled or forgotten, 
and the fears and forethoughts connected with 
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decline, have not yet grown strong enough to 
make themselves felt; and consequently, when we 
have nothing to do, but look around us, and be 
happy." The only companions of our loved re- 
tirement are those sweet prisoners, the golden 
emigrants of Canary, and the gentle dove diffi- 
dently cooing to its lovely mate, caged around 
our favourite bower ; when the more distant glade, 
surrounded by blossoming shrubs, or interspersed 
with elegant groups of star-like flowers, opens to 
an avenue, whence echoes a sounding waterfall; or 
where a glimpse may be caught of a piece of crys- 
tal water, upon which 

" The swan, with arched neck 
Between her white wing8 mantling, proudly rows 
Her state with oary feet." 

From this we are led to make our observations 
upon the careful industry of man, which unlike the 
" vineyard of the sluggard,**' betrays a sensibility 
that he is not wholly ungrateful to his Creator 
for that divine bounty which has provided for 
him a succession of enjoyments adapted to every 
season; and, fresh with impressions of the advan- 
tages which flow from the blessings of instruction 
and a virtuous mind, we are prompted to solilo- 
quize in the words of the poet. 

<' Hast thou e*er seen a garden clad 
In all the robes that Eden had ; 
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Or vale o*er8pread with streams and trees, 
A paradise of mysteries; 
Plains with green hills adorning them, 
Like jewels in a diadem ? 
These gardens, vales, and plains, and hills. 
Which beautj gilds and music fills. 
Were once but deserts. Culture's hand 
Has scattered verdure o'er the land'. 
And smiles and fragrance rule serene. 
Where barren wilds usurp'd the scene. 
And such is man. A soil which breeds 
Or sweetest flowers, or vilest weeds ; 
Flowers lovely as the morning's light, 
Weeds deadly as an aconite ; 
Just as his heart is trainM to bear 
The poisonous weed or flow'ret fair.*' 

There is also a fountain in human nature, an- 
swerable to all the beauties and enjoyments in 
which we have participated, or seen. It is the 
well of inspiration, from which springs purity of 
heart, which is encircled by a cincture of jewels 
that cannot be estimated or valued. In the para- 
ble of the sower* we learn, that as the gardener 
soweth the seed in the ground, the word must be 
sown by the preacher in the heart of man ; but 
both wait the increase of God ; without sunshine 
the seed cannot grow, neither the word take effect 
without the aid of divine gi*ace. Those by the 
way side are conformed to this world; and being 
unguardedly exposed to temptation, Satan imme- 

* Mark, c. 4, v. 3. 
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diately steals the word implanted in their hearts. 
That sown on stony ground, is where there is no 
spiritual depth for the word to take root ; so that 
when persecution and affliction attend us for the 
word's sake, we are offended; and suffer it to 
wither, and finally perish. Or when the word is 
mixed with the cares and pleasures of the world, 
which wound the heart, and prick the conscience, 
the good seed cannot prosper, these ^^ choke the 
word, and it becometh unfruitful.''^ But when 
the heart is framed in godly sincerity to hear and 
understand the word, and brings forth the fruit 
of good works; then the seed is sown in good 
ground; and at the end of the world, the harvest 
shall be reaped by the angels, and laid up for ever 
in the storehouse of heaven. The word thus ob- 
served by man, is the great law of life leading him 
onward to immortality ; and •under the unerring 
law of Nature's universal decay, it is the bea- 
con-star which guides him to his long and last 
home. Yesterday the flower blossomed, and 
to-day it fades ; and so it is with all living 
creatures, for even in the very excess of strength 
and beauty, we are liable to be called to our ac- 
count. 

Having taken a survey of the bloom of the 
season, and its somewhat regular proceedings, we 
shall return again to the bloom of human life. The 
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zenith of summer is analogous to that precise time 
when manhood has ripened into its beauty and 
perfection: when the world's influence is fully 
felt; and when great danger must arise from an 
unnecessary indulgence in its pleasures. It is 
now when the most shining qualities of the mind 
are overturned by the luxuries of Mammon ; when 
vanity prevails over every amiable feeling; and 
when numberless extravagancies and follies rob 
the evening of life of its peace, and the decline of 
its enjoyments. Thus the thoughtless bind them* 
selves in the surety of health and independence ; 
they drive before them the apparition of sickness, 
and laugh at the ravages of sin ; but will not ttile 
daily instances which occur, warn us of our pre* 
sumption ? When the young man, who has reached 
the flower of his age, possessed of fortune, and 
every rational luxury which the world caa afftnrd 
him, becomes dissatisfied and senseless; when be 
is lulled by dissipation^ and negligent of regard, 
esteem, and affiection ; whea he rashly angers his 
superior or parent, and brings a mother's heiart to 
rebel against her being; and alas! when sudden 
disease masters the physician, and stretches him 
surprised and destitute on the bed of death; then 
he makes his appeal to Ood; then he calls for 
love and kindred, from which fate and distance 
have separated him ; he raves in a delirium of re- 
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pentance, and feels in the anguish of his soul the 
appalling truth of the following lines : — 

** Distrust and darkness of a ^ture state, 
Is that which makes mankind to dread their ikte : 
Dying is nothing; but *tis this we fear, 
To be we know not whatf we know not where/* 

Or take consumption's victim, where the worm 
is cankering within, while on the cheek is seen 
the glowing tint of hectic beauty. What are the 
indulgencies, the pleasures, and the luxuries of the 
world, to such a one ? What the splendour of 
courts — ^the homage of nations — or the mine of 
gems ? All these may add a temporary lustre to 
the eye, yet they deepen the disease. But place 
the invalid under nature's fair sky, and though he 
smiles but faintly, we shall discover an internal 
satisfaction ; he will derive breath from the air, 
pleasure from the scene, and the wealth of the 
mind from reflection : yet it cannot last ; the ex- 
hausted frame soon droops on its downy pillow, 
and the spirit forsakes its habitation of clay, to 
revel in the joys of immortality. 

What then are the hopes and prospects of hap- 
piness, if we give ourselves to the vanity of human 
pleasures, and use no moderation in our desires ? 
Pleasure after all is but a voluntary dream, a brief 
respite from prudence, of which all grow weary ; 
its splendour fades before the eye, and leaves the 
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traces of disappointment and vexation ; and dis« 
tinction has far more pomp than value. Look 
through the ranks of society, and we shall find no 
joys adequate to our immortal nature ; those who 
have all their desires gratified, are not replete 
with satisfaction ; the voluptuary, amid his fic- 
titious smiles, has no root to his felicity ; the 
mighty would often leave the battlement of ambi- 
tion for the threshold of humility ; and does not 
the courtier love the path of privacy, and desire 
to extricate himself from greatness, for tranquillity 
and retirement ? An inordinate desire to support 
the fashion of the world, is to be regarded with 
pity and contempt ; and is a propensity which 
very seldom occurs unattended by vice, extrava- 
gance, and folly. To make no comment on sin- 
gidarity, which is only laudable on points of 
conscience and honour, the extreme of fashion, 
particularly as it disguises ignorance, at best but 
betrays a weak mind. Frequently has experience 
shown us, that he who at first took but little delight 
in gaiety, dress, and pleasure, has by degrees con- 
tracted opinions and inclinations so favourable to 
the practice and love of fashion, that he has become 
the votary of folly, an adept in gaming, the dis- 
gust of friends, the ridicule of society, and a mark 
for the shafts of censure and derision. 

Nay, let us take the most perfect of the works 
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of mortality : that being in whom elegance is orna- 
ment, and where gentleness and modesty charac- 
terize the deportment with affability and virtue. 
Fortune or rank are, however, insufficient atone- 
ments for time sacrificed at the toilet ; a profuse- 
ness of dress denotes the uncertainty of temper 
with which it has been arranged, and by a super- 
abundant display of jewels or costly garments, the 
effect of natural elegance and simplicity is weak- 
ened. 

The maze of fashionable life is so narrow and 
intricate, that the foot will slip, unless the hand 
rests on the staff of discretion ; and this is not 
unusually the first step taken to bring the fair 
sex into disesteem and contempt. Fortune and 
beauty are flattered, vanity upheld, and affectation 
encouraged by false and eager admirers ; and a 
virtuous disposition and good understanding, ex- 
changed for that trifling insignificance which 
incapacitates them from sustaining a part in rational 
or instructive conversation, and which, when the 
heart is won by empty pleasure and gay reflection, 
renders them strangers to peace and deniers of rea- 
son. Thus 

'* The charms which blooming beauty shows 
From faces heavenly fair. 
We to the lily and the rose, 
With semblance apt, compare. 
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With semblance apt ; for, ah ! how soon, 
How soon they all decay ! 
The lily droops, the rose is gone, 
And beauty fades away." 

As reeds floating upon the stream, we follow the 
tide of chance and event ; pleasure is supported 
by fashion, fashion by folly, and folly by custom, 
without paying any due observance to the pro- 
priety of either. As soon as our wishes become 
exorbitant, and our principles vitiated by the ac- 
quisition of grandeur and riches, it is difficult not 
to estimate them above their real value ; and even 
if we tiake only a favourable view of them, their 
invitations disturb our more important duties, and 
we are drawn from these by the intoxication of 
gaiety, beyond the prudent limitations of pleasure. 
The necjessity then for moderating our desires canf- 
not be disputed. If we esteem our fortune, ratJier 
than our virtues, we certainly show a preference 
to worldly enjoyments, which are in themselves 
deceitful, and of short duration. Neither the love 
nor the indulgences of the world are essential to 
the happiness of life ; and more of its luxuries 
than are necessary to accommodate us on our weary 
pilgrimage, are useless, unless they are made in- 
struments in the greatest of all pleasures, namely, 
the power of doing, good. " Where much is 
given," says our Lord, <* much will be required ;" 
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and this is as applicable to our outward possessions 
as to the wealth of an immortal spirit ; without 
this genuine delight none can be rich, and none 
can expect to share the infinite variety of pleasures 
and gratifications which, though limited in our 
present destination, are unbounded in the realms 
of bliss. 

By a selfish opinion of our own interests, we 
are often prejudiced against the virtues and good 
qualities of those who most command our esteem : 
self-love excites envy, that graceless ofispring of 
praise; and under the mask of friendship, the 
dark shadows of detraction are blended with appa- 
rent benevolence, and the warmest expressions 
of kindness. Divested of this hypocrisy, from 
which originates ill-natured censure and unchari- 
table report, it behoves us, before we enter on any 
firm attachment, to consider the proper motives 
for engaging in it, and whether the ties of the con- 
nexion which we are forming, are bound by that 
purity of manners, and perfect integrity of heart, 
that can alone render it valuable and lasting. It 
requires more time than is generally given to be 
certain with regard to this point ; and until we are 
assured that our love and esteem are well deserved, 
we ought not prodigally to bestow upon any the 
precious title of a friend. The true distinction is, 
to select those for our companions, whose habits 
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and inclinations are naturally prudent and vir- 
tuous, whose opinions are sobered by moral reflec- 
tion, which restrains them from an easy compliance 
with vice or folly ; whose actions are weighed by 
wisdom, and whos^ integrity stands above the ma- 
levolent gazers of eminence or the whisperers of 
greatness ; and having done so, there must be no 
reserve in the intercourse of our sentiments, tastes, 
pleasures, and interests, which can promote the 
lasting advantages of human happiness. Life has 
no charm without friendship. There is something 
so noble in it, that it banishes every other unkindly 
feeling; it creates that fine sensibility and sym- 
pathy productive of the most disinterested mo- 
tives ; it inspires the timid with the courage to 
support their heaviest afflictions, and teaches us to 
rejoice in that happiness and success [of others, 
which exceeds our own pleasures and enjoyments. 

Allied to friendship are connexions of a still 
more tender nature ; and these, if cultivated cre- 
ditably, are productive of that pure and elevated 
feeling which is the foundation of every other 
virtue ; the thoughts assume a character of subli- 
mity, and hope and imagination are lifted above 
the dwellings of man. It has been most feelingly 
and, we think, most truly said, that " Love is com- 
posed of all that is delicate in pleasure ; it is an 
union of desire, tenderness, and friendship, confi- 

I 
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dence the most unbounded, and esteem the most 
animated and solid ; filling the entire capacity of 
the soul, it elevates the character by purifying 
every passion, while it polishes the manners with a 
manly softness. Where love like this exists, far 
better is it to be joined in death, than, by the ca- 
price of parents or the malice of a wayward for- 
tune, to drag on years of anxious separation !^ 

Poets and moralists have united in the praise of 
woman. Her outward charms and the graces of 
her mind have alike enlisted them in her defence. 
Have they not said that her nature approaches 
the excellence of angels — that her countenance is 
adorned with that modest beauty which is the 
shield of purity— that the charming diffidence of 
her manners resembles a shy and sensitive plant as 
it shrinks from everything offensive to morality ? 
Have they not described her cheek as tinged with 
the crimson of the rose, her eye brilliant and 
serene, her speech melody, her smiles as summer 
showers, and her presence like the silvery beams of 
the midnight queen ? 

" With man's compare her feelings fine, 
How delicate, how half divine ! 
Tom hj the slightest hreeze of life, 
And shattered by each varied strife. 
When wrong, or woe» or accident 
Perturbs the spirit's element, 
In firagile bloom they seem to be 
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Like leaves on some majestic tree ; 
That often, when the boughs are still, 
Begardless of the breezes' will. 
Are shaken by a touch or tone, 
And perish ere the blast hath blown ! 
And, ah ! forgive — if fondly weak, 
Too oft of on^ her soul will speak ; 
And faintly interweave his name 
With hours when love should hide its claim ; 
For thus chance words will oft betray 
How secret thoughts roam far away ; 
And hence, by soft and sudden tone 
The dreamings of the mind are shown— 
Like rays of beauty when they dart 
From out a cloud's divided heart, 
And dazzle into gay surprise 
' The lids of unexpecting eyes." 

Her love, while it makes life beautiful on earth, 
seems formed for some divine end ; she is alone 
capable of conceiving that sacred passion which 
aspires to holiness ; and susceptible of that mild 
and elegant affection which sinks deeply and un- 
seen in her breast, and hides the thorn implanted 
there; when by slow degrees its deadly poison 
rankles her gentle heart and mortifies her droop- 
ing spirit. 

** Alas 1 she learns that cruel man can turn 
From hearts like her's, and each warm feeling spurn ; 
That he unmoved can all her anguish view, 
And treat with cold contempt^ a love so true — 
So fond as her's, which worlds could never buy, 
And kings themselves to share might vainly sigh. 
She weeps in secret, and she sits alone, 
Pale as a sunless day whose hope is gone ; 

I 2 
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Absorbed in silent, heart-consuming woe, 
Reckless of all around, above, below. 
This cannot last ; and Time, with noiseless wings. 
Sweeps o*er her bosom and allays its stings, 
And other hopes and calmer feelings brings." * 

The most faithful indications of a virtuous at- 
tachment are those amicable alliances which true 
wisdom assures us are rendered happy and agree- 
able, not only by beauty, accomplishments, and 
eclipsing merit, but by a virtuous sincerity. 
" Sincerity," says an excellent modem author, 
** implies a singleness of design, a unity of motive, 
a genuineness of principle, and an uprightness of 
action, which are not to be appalled by difficulties, 
or concealed by ridicule, or cajoled by flattery, or 
perverted by deceit, or distorted by passion, or 
betrayed by circumstance; it supposes a state 
which is opposed to all double-mindedness and 
dissimulation, in which the language of the lips, 
and the emotions of the heart, are in constant 
uiiison, while they are as uniformly averse from 
every species of intrigue; a state which is inimical 
to all malice and wickedness, and in which there 
exists, or should exist, a purity of motive without 
alloy, that is a sufficient guarantee for that walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, which can alone pre- 

• From *' The Seven Ages] of Woman," a poem by Miss 
Agnes Strickland. 
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serve the heart right with God, and without which 
sincerity will crumble away before the gust of 
passion, or the storm of interest, or the tempest of 
vice. 

Let it be remembered by the high-spirited and 
the improvident, that the sum of human happiness 
or misery is to be derived from the union sealed 
by the bond of marriage; wherein man can err 
but once, and where woman, by uniting her fate 
and beauty to the vows of flattery and deceit, 
regardless of advice, disposition, or estate, entails 
on her an endless succession of misery. The pro- 
fessions of a vain man afford no proof of the virtue 
of his heart; and however amiable his natural dis- 
position may appear, he will deem a wife inferior 
to his profound wisdom; her remonstrances will 
be regarded by him as the fancies of ignorance ; 
and he will prove a heedless companion either to 
solace affection , or to attend domestic duties. And 
there are others, who, rather than see the faults of 
a wife whom they have chosen through a mistaken 
notion of her virtues, endeavour to persuade them- 
selves that they are merits, and seem to adopt 
them accordingly : but what folly can be greater 
than that which encourages the imprudent exam- 
ples of her who lessens a husband in the opinion 
of his posterity; and wounds the hour of confi- 
dence, by putting his courage to shame*. Neither 
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should we be betrayed by mere personal beauty 
or sudden affection, whidi tempt us to select for 
love and confidence, not the most faithful and vir- 
tuous, but the most captivating and attractive. 
A well chosen love requires neither precept nor 
instruction to direct it; it embraces the happiness 
we desire by the study to communicate to it; and 
takes necessary measures to please and promote 
the interest of those on whom our affections are 
placed; of contriving their happiness with that 
secret delight which follows the giving joy to 
another ; and rewards our exertions by imparting 
to our cause new pleasures and satisfactions. Thus 
^^ he who would raise a flame must apply a spark 
to make it kindle, and he who would fe^ the 
warmth of affection from the heart of another, 
must communicate the concentrated rays of kind- 
ness with force, capable of raising the glowing 
sensibility." For, as Socrates observes, <* such as 
thy words are, such will thy affections be es- 
teemed; and such will thy deeds as thy affections, 
and such thy life as thy deeds.*" 

*^* Bella on the wind I hark ! peal on peal 
Comes wafted with melodious zeal, 
Making the morn, so bright and clear, 
To thrill like joy's own atmosphere ! 
A bird-song from each holly flows. 
The bee hums loudlj in the rose, 
And like a soaring dew-drop seems 
The butterfly to shed its gleams 
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Of hue and lustre, in wild pky 
Of rapture round its winged waj. 
Creation, like a human soul. 
Feels gladness through each fihre roll I 

*^ But whence the joy ? hehold yon room, 
And there, in hymeneal bloom, 
In robes like clouds of fleecy mould. 
When round the moon their grace is roll'd. 
Divine in youth's divinest hour, 
With beauty for her matchless dower, — 
The bride, the daughter, and the queen, 
Whose virtues crowd our vision*d scene I 

*'*' And she is gone ! — the wedded maid, 
Whose loveliness a home array*d 
With lustre caught from every gaze I 
Her look, her laugh, her winning ways. 
How are they felt as unforgot 
In each young scene and household spot ! 
Dismal the once glad room appears ; 
And eyes are charged with coming tears. 

** When haply to their pensive sight 
Some little gifl is brought to light. 
Some token of departed hours 
For memory left like waning flowers I 
The fairy harp her fingers loved, 
In tomb-like calm stands unremoved ; 
And o*er her pictured face is sigh*d 
A deeper thought than words supplied.'** \ 

Of all the conditions in which mankind can be 
possibly placed, none more requires a strict ob- 

* The foregoing lines are by the Rev. Robert Mont- 
gomery, to whose eloquent muse, the reader will observe 
we have been frequently indebted for poetical illustrations 
throughout this volume. 
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setvance of 4he indispensable qualities and conduct 
that conduce to its happiness, than that contract 
which binds us to a mutual endeavour to comfort 
and cherish each other. To this we may add, that 
mutual favours and obligations naturally raise an 
increase of afiection in the generous minds of those 
combined in one interest: vanity, which in the 
•bloom of earlier life renders our love unstationary, 
or centred on improper objects, becomes more sub- 
dued ; our sensibility grows more keen ; our hopes 
and expectations are at the highest, and the efficacy 
of custom and sweet conversation are productive 
of reciprocal love and benevolence. 

What can equal the tranquil home graced by 
the pensive mood of an amiable wife ? the budding 
traits of girlhood have now expanded to a full- 
blown elegance; her domestic sway rules the 
household with order and regularity, and gilds 
the hours of life with some new charm and noble 
worth, which, in spite of modesty^s disguise, 
hourly brightens into intrinsic value. Possessed 
of him for whom affection has pledged the vows 
of constancy, 

'' Yet not perchance of him who taught her heart 
The earliest sigh, and caused its keenest smart ;** 

And 

" Forgetful of the wrongs which man has given , 
When linked to man, she makes his home a heaven » 
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His nurse in sickness, and his joy in health, 
His aid in poverty, his pride in wealth ; 
Her heart the solace where his wounded mind 
Flies for relief, and finds it ever kind ; 
Where, when all fail him, he can still confide ; 
Its faith, like gold, more pure the more *tis tried. 
Though storms without on every side increase, 
They cannot mine the house of love and peace. 
Which on the rock of duty firmly stands, 
While strife and folly perish on the sands.*^ 

Thus substantial bliss glides on uninterrupted 
by discord, that slow destruction to peace of mind 
and corporeal comfort. And who shall describe, 
save her who enjoys this the sweetest era of the 
female life, those ample delights which a kind and 
ingenuous husband is capable of awarding by the 
approbation of his smiles, words, and actions? 
These, in applauding the good motives of his fair 
companion, gladden the heart and vary life'^s 
tedious hours ; when the pleasures he invents are 
exchanged for that honour and obedience which 
sacrifices desire, prejudice, and habit, to gratify 
his inclinations ; and which are more valuable 
than a dowry, in establishing his fame and reputa- 
tion. And now 

*^ She is a mother 1 — What a bliss 
Unbounded loads a name like this 
With meaning, whose concentred might 
Is mock*d by that mean word— delight 1 
For sooner may cold earth describe 
The glories of th* angelic tribe, 

I 3 
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Than anjr, save a mother, tell 
What mjsteries in her being dwell. 
How spirit-fiU'd her loving face ! 
How beautiful ! thereon to trace 
The imagery of rising thought. 
By feeling*s hidden sculpture wrought ! 
When infant voices round her roll, 
Like echoes of maternal soul. 
And words like shatter'd music rise 
Faint on her ear, in fond replies, 
From lips that quiver, lisp, and play, 
Like blossoms on a breexy day 1" 

The next points to be considered, are the grand 
requisites necessary to maintain this happy dispo- 
sition of mind, and further to advance the domes- 
tic virtiies of the conjugal state by an adherence 
to industry and temperance. In industry we have 
a striking example of actions invariably produced 
from motives of conscience, duty, and morality ; 
the minds of those who are naturally noble^ are 
actuated by the glory of its advantages ; and as 
it is both useful to, and incumbent on human 
nature, it throws a splendour on the most humble, 
while it is ornamental to the great. Nothing can 
be more pernicious to society, and the community 
at large, than indolence and insipidity ; the victims 
of which, however distinguished by birth, fortune, 
or disposition, rarely pass through life without 
meeting with many and various difficulties. In a 
word^ he who sacrifices the exertions of his own 
faculties to sloth, which is dishonourable to him- 
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self, and displeasing to his Maker, is, in the dis- 
charge of his temporal affairs, laying a foundation 
of future perplexity and helplessness, which can 
amount to nothing less than unhappiness. ^^ Where 
idleness prevails, vice prevails ; and where vice is 
long tolerated, crime walks with gigantic stride 
over all the land. To live without labour is 
destructive to the body; to be indolent is fatal 
to the mind; and both are destined to be the 
operative causes of each other's misery."*'* Where- 
as, the influence of industry, like the mild rays of 
the sun, expands into joy that sweetly allures us to 
the worthiest avocations; the more and longer we 
practise it, the greater are our gains by its virtue; 
and it still renders us service by confirming that 
*^ whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well;" which, if attended to, is an unspeakable 
advantage to us in pursuing our temporal ordeal. 
And when the mind is framed by these conditions 
and adapted to our present state of humanity, how 
cheerfully can we fulfil those industrious habits 
and domestic duties for the accomplishment of 
which nature has formed us. They dispose us to 
be kind and affable to our fellow-creatures : and 
where toil, trouble, and affliction manifest them- 
selves to the will of God, '^ the consciousness of 
such a being spreads a perpetual diffusion of joy 

* Bucke on the Beauties of Nature. 
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through the soul of a virtuous man, and makes 
him look upon himself every moment as more 
happy than he knows how to conceive.**' 

But the most forcible representation of misery is 
seen in the consequences attending intemperance; 
a vitiated propensity, which renders a man con- 
temptible in the eyes of the most menial, causes 
him to be despised by the wise and virtuous, 
makes him an unworthy associate of his wife, 
and dishonours his posterity. It is destructive 
of all spiritual advantage; it weakens the mental 
powers, and marks the constitution with disorders 
that attack the young, strong, and healthy, and 
by which both a sound mind and body are brought 
to the most abject state of humiliation. ** Who 
hath misfortunes,'' says Solomon, ^^ who hath sor^ 
row and grief, who have trouble without fighting, 
stripes without cause, and faintness of eyes ; even 
they that sit at wine, and strain themselves to 
empty cups.** 

In the guidance of our household afiFairs there 
must also be a temperance according to the means 
of our estate, which extends even to hospitality ; 
the needy man who acts on the principles of inte- 
grity knows no happiness when his necessities ex- 
ceed the limits of his power to supply them ; and 
when the rich man's income is wasted in extrava- 
gance, how desperate often are his resources ! and 
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how criminal the means of his escape from merited 
punishment I Hence the following remarks : " how 
simple, and even homely the guise, in which ex- 
travagant habits appear, they cannot be too forci- 
bly pointed out at the present time ; when persons 
who cannot save such large sums as may promise 
them a speedy independence, or gather the means 
of greatly increased expenditure, disdain to save 
anything. They spend as much on frivolous plea- 
sures for themselves, and a showy and useless edu- 
cation for their children, as would, if laid aside 
for each child at its birth, secure it the means 
of procuring a comfortable and honourable liveli- 
hood ; and at their death they have no inheritance 
to bequeath their families, but habits of idleness 
and indulgence, which fill the world with discon- 
tented youths and helpless young women, whose 
pride can reconcile them to every degradation, 
except that, as they imagine it, of being known to 
maintain themselves by honest industry. Let the 
young keep it incessantly in mind, that ere they 
can be generous, they must be careful ; and that, 
to be truly honourable and independent, the first 
step is to know that they can maintain themselves 
whenever occasion may require, by their own ex- 
ertions, and be contented to live within their 
means ; which is, after all, the only real test of 
comfortable circumstances.*^ 
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Home is the place, which, above all others^ 
should universally be rendered sacred and happy ; 
for if we are once estranged from its virtues and 
comforts, from the love of our fireside, and the 
good opinion of those whom we have been most 
accustomed to value, we may safely bid adieu to 
enjoyment, reputation, and the most secret plea- 
sures of a calm conscience. Austerity of manners 
and harshness of disposition, which sometimes dis- 
turb these domestic abodes, ^< like a chilling frost, 
repel and contract whatever comes near them,*" 
and whilst their correction inflicts a double pain 
and anguish, they produce but a stubborn and 
hopeless amendment. Thus a kind father, or 
mother, who pities the waywardnesss of their 
child, will use remonstrances with reproof, re- 
proof with wisdom, and correction with judgment, 
lest, in their anger, they bring him to nothing. 

Moderation of the passions, sobriety, temperance, 
and exercise, are sure preservatives of life, but 
nothing contributes so much to longevity, or to 
the revival of the animal spirits, as that natural 
cheerfulness and suavity of disposition characte- 
ristic of good temper. United as it is to the ties 
of regard for the gratification of others, and to 
that magnanimity which keeps all in a state of 
harmony, its happy temperament has a power to 
heal the most outrageous storms ; it has a fixed 
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and permanent character, neither so exhilarating 
as gaiety, or transient as mirth ; and, raising the 
good humour of those who come within its influ- 
ence, it is entitled to that eminent esteem which 
brightens every face with gladness, and every eye 
with admiration. But some of my readers may 
possibly think that even this can be degraded 
by that overflow of vulgaf spirits, which springs 
from the elevation of natural and unrestrained 
feeling. Yet, ^. 

** When innocence f^res laughter birth, 
Let me not check the harmless mirth ; 
But bless the voice that kindly cries, 
Be merry mortals, and be wise.'* 

And here if unforeseen calamities attend us, an 
increased energy is necessary to bear our misfor- 
tunes and afflictions with fortitude. We are sent 
into the world to support a degree of confidence, 
authority, and dignity, confined to the grand code 
of Christianity ; to enter into the common avo« 
cations of life, that thereby we may discover the 
wise ordinances of Providence, and by our abili- 
ties, and communicable qualities, offer assistance to 
the more helpless part of mankind. These are the 
most noble of human endowments to guide our 
social intercourse, which ripen into moral duties^ 
and constitute the happiness of all around us. 
By these we form a right judgment of things ; we 
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learn to estimate virtue and piety, before riches 
and worldly acquirements ; and to conceive incli- 
nations for an exertion of those virtuous exploits, 
the pleasures of which are lasting delights arising 
from the dictates of a pure understanding. By 
this confirmed conduct, with a reliance upon Pro- 
vidence, we can master the severest sufferings, 
undergo the greatest deprivations, and equally 
reconcile ourselves to the sorrows of affliction or 
the distresses of poverty. The fond husband for- 
bears to repine, and his children, blessed by his 
prayers, cheerfully conceal from him their unwil- 
ling murmurs. 



*' Look at woman when, by love sublimed, 
Misfortune moulds her by a graceful power. 
To fit the cast of fate , and in her woe, 
£ach mental attribute can bloom as bright 
As when the home was costly, and her smile 
Fell like a glory on attracted eyes I 
As stoops an eagle from his lordly height, 
Where once he soar'd, companion of the cloud 
And storm, so sinks with a triumphant fall 
Her spirit down to some domestic vale ; 
There looks more beauteous in each act and thought, 
Through the meek round that cottage virtues run, 
Than when it reign'd amid the hall of kings.** 

There is an admonitory apothegm, which di- 
rects us to ** be content to keep within our sta- 
tion, and adorn it by the virtues which its duties 
require;^ and surely we have a pattern of this 
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exemplified in the active life of Milton, who has 
given us the following account of his own habits; 
** Those morning haunts are where they should be, 
at home ; not sleeping or concocting the surfeits 
of an irregular feast, but up and stirring ; in win- 
ter, often ere the sound of any bell awake men to 
labour or devotion ; in summer, as oft with the 
bird that first rouses, or not much tardier, to read 
good authors, or cause them to be read, till the 
attention be weary, or memory have its full 
fraught ; then with useful and generous labours 
preserving the body^s health and hardiness, to 
render lightsome, clear^ and not lumpish obedience 
to the mind, to the cause of religion, and our 
country's liberty." Thus the greatest probability 
of advancing in life, is by an important observance 
of these duties, which, while they promote us to 
honour and delight, are equally productive of that 
prosperity which none but the temperate and vir- 
tuous know how to enjoy. " I have been young, 
and now I am old ;" observes the monarch of 
Israel, in one of his invaluable psalms, ^^yet 
have I never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread.'" 

Under circumstances such as we have been des- 
cribing, our actions are determined by liberality and 
honour ; we disdain the base contest of triumphing 
where there is no redress or trifling resistance ; and 
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equally abhor those mean advantages taken in life, 
usually embraced by the crafty and selfish. And 
when we meet with individual success, or general 
prosperity, it is necessary to be borne in mind, 
that the world is not merely made for the accom- 
modation of ourselves ; and that if we seek an 
interest of our own, wholly detached from that of 
others, we are descending below the humble grade 
of humanity, which brings the riches we are eagerly 
accumulating to the lowest value ; and eventually 
distresses our minds of the very happiness we are 
then most desirous of attaining. Those who are 
worthy of being beloved, esteemed, and respected, 
will never heedlessly imagine themselves indifierent 
to the opinion of the world ; because this very 
favour of mankind originates in the admiration of 
those amiable qualities and repressions of self- 
gratifications which are desirous of applause in 
advancing the general welfare. With this hope of 
being useful, and unambitiously eminent, there is 
little doubt but that our praiseworthy desires will 
be speedily exerted by some fresh object exciting 
our benevolence ; and it is apparent that to such 
excellence is not only attached the value of our 
society in our own circle, but the fame of a good 
name extends to the more general stations we fill 
in life ; with a promise of felicity beyond the love 
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j:^ of kindred and friends. It is described by Shaks- 

peare, as ^^ the immediate jewel of our souls." 

^' Who steals my purse, steals trash, *tis somethings oothiag, 
'Twas mine — 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Rohs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed." 

Let us also accustom ourselves to consider that 
our children and servants now claim from us those 
attentions sufficient to prompt them to good ac^ 
tions, and to reflect that by the force of our exam- 
ple, will be guided those principles, which either 
scatter blossoms to the wind, or produce the good 
fruits of virtuous conduct. There is an affability 
of manners due to all with whom we come in con* 
tact; but more particularly to those who daily 
contribute to our wants, pleasures, and comforts, 
by a willing performance of the duties allotted to 
them : when on the other hand, by being unoour- 
teous and stern to those dependant on, or beneath 
us, our personal repulsiveness chills their endea* 
vours to please ; and, in return, we meet with an«> 
noyances that are irreconcileable with tranquil and 
social feeling, and which equally have power to 
inflict on us vexation and offence. When we as- 
sign the task of life to others, there must be a cer- 
tain tenderness and trust reposed in them, without 
any regard to the conscious vanity of superiority 
and rank in life : also a stability in our likes, and 
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dislikes ; and a just reason for favour and prefe- 
rence bestowed profusely on some, when, by the 
way, others more deserving, who in vain solicit our 
good will, are irrationally repelled with coldness 
and neglect. It is true that among those with 
whom we are most familiar, our affections are not 
always divided according to merit ; we can pity 
the frailty of those we love until the blackest 
crime appears to us only in the brighter shades of 
indiscretion ; we exaggerate their virtues, though 
we condemn the same flattery in our friends ; and, 
by deceiving our own hearts, we prove the enemies 
of those we most wish to befriend, by failing to 
make the grand comparison of our Redeemer's 
life, the standing example of human perfection. 
The force of example may even be carried further 
in representing the habits and inclinations of 
those united in the same interests and affections. 
Woman will even divest herself of native elegance 
to adopt the less refined sentiments and habits of 
him she loves : when this same desire of similitude 
is visible in conjugal love to the very minutiae of 
thought, word, and deed. 

These are the most certain omens in domestic 
life of our perpetual and increasing happiness, 
since our affections will be naturally founded on 
the virtues of those we regard ; and whose worthy 
actions, springing from worthy thoughts, are like- 
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wise the ruling principles of our own conduct ! 
Such an exemplary pattern will also prove e£Pec- 
tual in accelerating the pious designs of our chil- 
dren, as well as their promotion to this worWs 
good; and by thus scattering the good seed at 
every convenient season, we shall have the delight 
of seeing it grow up into the precepts of religion, 
rewarded by attendant prosperity. " Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
other things shall be added to you."*' Finally, 
this affectionate solicitude is the richest inheritance 
we can give them ; it extends beyond temporal 
advantages, and soars above honour, fame, wealth, 
or power ; when it brings happiness adequate to 
th^ desire '^ that our sons may be as plants grown 
up in their youth, that our daughters may be as 
comer stones polished after the similitude of a 
palace.'^ 

" Now the soft hour 
Of walking comes, for him who lonely loves 
To seek the distant hills, and there converse 
With nature ; there to harmonize his heart. 
And in pathetic song to breathe around 
The harmony to others.** 

Listen then, whilst reason is uninterrupted, to the 
silent councils of Nature. It is the evening of 
summer, when all her fair gifts are depicted in 
their last stage of beauty and luxuriance. The 
temperature is calm and beautiful under a glowing 
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and varied sky ; the avocations and pleasures- of 
the day are replete with enjoyment ; the flowers, 
di£Pusing unknown sweets, render the air fragrant 
with their odours ; the mellow fruits blush in their 
matchless vesture towards the eastern aspect, the 
corn-fields are tinged with gold, the hop-gardens 
are abundant with bloom, the feathered minstrels 
resume their songs, and the gnats 

'' Their murmuring small trumpets sounding wide," 

when the mind, taking the reins, arrives at that 
sweet forgetfulness of woe, which links it to beauty 
and sublimity, and the bcdy seems for awhile to 
partake of that spiritual nature it will assume here- 
after. The bold luminary of day has now with- 
drawn his radiance, yet the sinking crimson of 
yonder western sky bespeaks him still linger- 
ing, to tell the returning glory of to-morrow's cir- 
cuit. 

^ Let me gase 
At the great viston Rre it pass ; for now 
The day-god horers o'er the western hill, 
And sheds his last fond ray. Farewell ! fiirewell ! 
Who givest beauty to the cloud, and light — 
Joy, music, to the earth I And must yon tints 
And shapes divine which thou hast fonn*d, decay,— 
The mountain, and the temple, and the tower. 
That float in yonder fields of air ; — the isles 
Of all-surpassing loveliness, and seas 
Of glorious emerald, that seem to flow 
Around the gold-fringed reefs and rocks, must all 
Vanish with thee, at the remorseless touch 
Of the swift-coming twilight I 
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They will fade, — 
Those hues and forms enchanting. See behind 
The billowy horizon once more sinks 
The traveller of six thousand years. With him 
Depart the glories of the west. The tints 
Elysian change— the fiercely-brilliant streaks 
Of crimson disappear; but o*er the hills 
A flush of orange hovers, softening up 
Into harmonious union with the blue 
That comes a sweeping down ; for twilight hastes 
To dash all other colours from the sky, 
But this her favourite azure.** 

« 

Now all is hushed and still ; not a zephyr plays 
upon the fading day ; no twinkling brook bewails 
its solitary haunt, and not a breath interrupts 
our sweet tranquillity, or stirs the lively foliage. 
The faint shades of evening waft over the fresh 
glades; and the delightful forest shades are si- 
lently beautiful; when a dewy sweetness creeps 
over the new clothed meads, and the unruffled 
stream glides smoothly on, reflecting only the 
deepening boughs that dip their " green fingers'' 
on its glassy surface 



" So elegantly o'er the water's brim, 



t» 



Listen again : There is something sweetly sooth* 
ing in this cool hour of reflection ; when the reali«- 
ties of life, which by chance too much occupy the 
mind, are exchanged for the beauties and blessings 
which now invite our meditation ; and when the 
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conscience gives back the actions of our life written 
in legible characters. All around is still glorious: 
and here, away from " the busy hum of men,^ we 
steal gently, step by step, enveloped in that future 
thought of which the present scene is an emblem. 
The peaceful flocks are feeding over yonder val- 
ley, somewhat bearing the monotony of summer ; 
where the rippling brooks have spent their last 
murmurs, and no longer revive the pastures, or 
refresh the bellowing cattle. That little musician, 
the grasshopper, " touches forth his tricksy note,'^ 
and the lark, gay in its evening song, comes hop- 
ping cheerfully among the cool grass : when, beau- 
tiful and characteristic of the season, field after 
field remind us that the sickle is near at hand to 
reap the harvest of our own independence. Or, 
perhaps, we reach a loved retreat amid nestled 
whisperings; where a shady grove deepens into 
the melancholy beauty of evening, and throws a 
halo over our happy solitude. Various and beau- 
tiful are its winding paths, and rustic seats, the 
work of spontaneous nature ! leading us to the 
hedges that are now only half dressed with flowers, 
but yielding their profusion of wild fruits and 
flowering heaths, and upon whose banks the wild 
rose and honeysuckle are still lavishing their fra- 
grance. Here haply we associate those revelries 
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of childhood in which we have sought the black- 
berry, or detected where 

** The glo57-worm lights it gem, and through the dark 
A radiance twinkles." 

Or we are lulled by those soft vibrations of the 
heart, " which speak with undeceptive organ of 
the goodness of Providence, of the divinity of 
mind, and of the immortality of spirit," and by 
which we meditate with a greater satisfaction on 
the evening of life. 

Nature seems to make a grand pause ; and we 
become enraptured with that certain inspiration 
which every object appears to possess. The moon 
is slow in ascending : and the evening star, like a 
diamond set in nature^s coronet, glistens in solitary 
beauty. The dews are softly rising ; the distant 
hills put on their robes of grey ; and a gentle gale 
now impregns the genial air with odours refresh- 
ing as they are fragrant. Passion at this silent 
hour and awful scene shrinks away unperceived, 

" And love and joy alone 
Are waking : — love and joy such as await 
An angel's meditation.** 

What happy feelings have been ours in the pos- 
session of such enjoyments ! with the mind thus 
wrapped in contemplative wonder, a calm sensa- 
tion of pleasure steals over the whole frame, which 
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apparently cautions us through the slippery paths 
of life : and fancy, thus filled, mistakes not the 
shadow for the substance. Every shadow whis- 
pers even such are you ! and every passing zephyr 
intimates that to-morrow it may blow us away. 
And what are the pleasures of youth or the 
honours of manhood ? Will they last ? and can 
we carry them beyond the grave ? Alas ! these 
are the vain shadows which check our progress 
toward heaven, which profit us nothing; which 
forsake us even while we are seeking for more ; 
and hinder the imagination from performing a 
better and surer engagement. Life has nothing 
real in it. ^^ Man walketh in a vain shadow, and 
disquieteth himself in vain ; he heapeth up riches, 
and cannot tell who shall gather them;^ rather 
then, let us be reminded that there' is a heavenly 
treasure in store for us, where the righteous will 
triumph and meet together, '^ to shine like the 
stars for evermore." 

And, " what can be so truly becoming a de- 
pendent state, as to pay our adoring homage to 
the Author of all perfection, and possess our de- 
voted allegiance to the supreme Almighty go- 
governor of the universe ? Can anything more 
ni^iiicantly bespeak an ingenuous temper, or ad- 
i»it«i«ter h more real satisfaction to its finest feel- 
ings, than the exercises of penitential devotion ; 
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by which we give vent to an honest anguish, or 
melt into filial soitow, for our insensibility to the 
best of friends, for our disobedience to the best of 
parents ? In a word, can there be a more sublime 
pleasure than to dwell, in fixed contemplation, on 
the beauties of the eternal mind; the amiable 
original of all that is fair, grand, and harmonious; 
the beneficent Giver of all that is convenient, com- 
fortable, and useful ? Can there be a more ad- 
vantageous employ than to present our request to 
the Father of Mercies ; opening our minds to the 
irradiations of his wisdom, and all the faculties of 
our souls to the communications of his grace ? It 
is strange, unaccountably strange, that the notion 
of dignity in sentiment, and the pursuit of refined 
enjoyment, should ever be disunited with devo- 
tion ; that persons, who make pretensions to an 
improved taste and exalted genius, . should neglect 
this most ennobling intercourse with the wisest 
and best of beings, the inexhaustible source of 
honour and joy.* We here present our readers 
with a few lines on Evening Devotion, which may 
be occasionally blended with the more solemn of- 
ferings of the closet. 

O Lord ! mj strength, thine ear in pity lend, 
My follies pardon, and my &ults amend, 

• From '' HeiTey Meditations." 

k2 
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This wandering spirit fix in prayer to thee. 
And help~.oh God ! its great infirmity : — 
With lowly bended knee at Mercy's throne^ 
To plead for grace, my errors to atone ; 
My soul her meditation has begun — 
In suppliant tonts she cries, " Thy will be done l" 
And faltering lips implore from thee above, 
Thy holy blessing — my Redeemer*s love. 
When grace her halo sheds around my bed, 
Where downy pillows for my rest are spread ; 
Oh ! then, my Saviour, send a new supply, 
That more — still more— on thee I may rely; 
In penitence cause me to be sincere, 
And turn to joy the sinner's mournful tear ; 
My spirit quicken — watch o'er me this night 
With thy angelic host, in glory bright : 
Ere balmy sleep my weary eyelids close, 

hear my prayers, and grant me sweet repose ; 
And when to Thee my morning vows I pay. 
Accept them, Lord, and guard me thro' the day ; 
Confirm my faith — my errors, oh ! forgive. 
And teach me, heavenly Father, so to live. 
That when from earth my spirit takes her flight, 

1 may behold thee in the realms of light. 

Though Spring declines into Summer, and the 
Summer dies away on the lap of Autumn, season 
after season will still roll on, and each renew 
its vigour and its charms. The lovely floweret 
shall again burst forth in beauty, and the grain 
shall again wave in golden undulations over the 
wide expanse ; but the spring of youth will no 
more return to cheer the days of declining man- 
hood, neither will the sunshine of his summer 
glory again revisit him. Time swiftly glides along ; 
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and while we watch his progress through the dim 
and shadowy vista of our mortal twilight, we see 
that his onward path leads to the valley of death. 
Every passing day furnishes us with some moni- 
tory lesson ; every successive season declares the 
awful truth, that on the wings of time we are all 
rapidly hastening to the dread confines of eternity. 
What breast can be so insensible as not to apply 
a moral to the picture? Where can be found a 
human being so apathetic as not to feel its force ? 
Our spring of life came wafted on the buoyant 
pinions of hope; we have fluttered in the sun- 
beams of summer, enjoyed its banquets, and re- 
velled in its strength; and at length we find 
ourselves divested of its richly-variegated robe ! 
Alas! Do we then repine? No! Let us rather 
trust in a merciful Providence to render our even- 
ing of life a scene of Christian tranquillity — and 
to enable us, while calmly reviewing the past, to 
look forward with humble confidence to the fu- 
ture. 

A LAMENT FOR SUMMER.^ 

^^ Again the wheels of time have rollM along, 
And dying summer claims once more a song, 

• These beautiful lines originally appeared in the *^ The 
Guernsey Star,'* at the close of last summer (1838). No 
admirer of nature can read them, we should think, without per- 
ceiving that they unite, in no ordinary degree, the charms of 
truth, simplicity and poetic genius. 
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A fiirewell tribute to its glories past, 

Ere winter chills us with its withering blast. 

The brightest of the summer sky is fled, 

The leaves are faded, and the flowers are dead. 

So fades the summer of our Ufe away — 

So are we hastening on to sure decay ; 

And thus our pleasures, hopes, and fears flit by, 

Like flowers they blossom, and like flowers they die. 

*'^ Come, mourn, ye lovers of the fields and woods, 
The gay green sward, the shady solitudes — 
Ye nymphs that deck at eve the mystic green, 
Lament the pleasures of the sylvan scene. 
^ But, wherefore weep ?* exclaims some hopeful swain, 
* Winter will pass, and summer come again ; 
Again the leaves in all their freshness bloom. 
The flowers shed once more their sweet perfUme, 
The wild bird's song again will fill the grove, 
And nature teem with firuitfulness and love.' 
Oh ! fiu* from me to quench the ardent flame^ 
This heavenly hope of joys to come to blame : 
Oh ! let me rather dreaming live and die, 
Than cope for ever with reahty. 
Still should I ask, nor deem the question strange, 
When summer comes, will she not find a change ? 
Will all who late enjoy*d her fragrant breath 
Escape the grasp of the fell tyrant, death ?, 
Many, who deem their journey scarce begun. 
Will long ere then their earthly course have run ; 
Many a widow weep for husband dead. 
And orphan miss the friendly hand that fed ; 
Many a mother lose the only stay 
That propp'd her sinking age from day to day ; 
Many a maiden for her lover mourn. 
And bind the cypress round his funeral urn ; 
MTliat hopes may fade, what favourite schemes be 

crush*d, 
What voices dear may then be mute and hush'd. 
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Should bid us pause, and from this earthly clay 
In contemplation draw our thoughts away. 

^' Teach us, O Thou ! who spread the worlds abroad, 
To see in varying times the varied God; 
And ever, as revolving seasons pass, 
To view our lives reflected in a glass.** 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 

The autumn of life ! With what mingled feel- 
ings do we approach it ! The gaiety and glory 
of our summer days have fled ; and although the 
prudence of our career may have enabled us to 
look forward with satisfaction to the future, yet a 
sentiment of regret for by-gone pleasures and pur- 
suits, never to be recalled, will occasionally ob- 
trude, and mar the prospect which ought to pro- 
duce content. The autumn of life is indeed a 
scene for the especial contemplation of the mo- 
ralist ! Hope, light and elastic, danced before us, 
and gladdened the paths of spring ; then summer 
threw his gorgeous mantle over us — and in the 
pride and fulness of maturity we revelled and 
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exulted : but Summer has now disrobed himself ; 
and Autumn in his sober vestments, declares in 
language not to be mistaken, that graver duties 
await us as the Seasons of Life insensibly glide 
along. But each has its charms as well as its 
cares ; and there is no period or situation in life 
that is not capable of furnishing its quota of 
rational enjoyment to an intelligent and reflecting 
being. The desire of happiness is implanted in 
our nature, and forms a part of our very exist- 
ence : in the hope of attaining it we form projects, 
undertake the most difficult enterprizes, endure 
hardships, or spend our days in ceaseless toil. 
The covetous place their happiness in overflowing 
cofiers ; the ambitious in honour ; the vain-glorious 
in popularity; and the voluptuary in pleasure. 
Every one pursues some object which he fancies 
will put him in possession of this enviable prize. 
Alas ! in this pursuit, why are we so often led to 
exclaim that ^^ all is vanity !" Doubtless it is, that 
we fix upon wrong objects, and expect more from 
them than they are capable of affording. 

The solemn tints of autumn present a lively 
type of the life of man ; and for this reason it has 
been selected in all ages as the season of moral 
reflection, sacred to the enthusiast, and melan- 
choly to jthe moralist. Now that the spring-time 
of our life has flourished in beauty and freshness, 

K 3 
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unruffled by tempests, and enlivened by green 
thoughts ; and the gay splendours of our summer 
existence have fled, which glowed in young man- 
hood, and Opened in the full sunshine of our days; 
we feel the chilling blasts of autumn steal over us 
as a death-watch which mars our joys and de- 
lights : we remember that the progress of life is 
waning, and therefore it is, that the rapid dianges 
of this affecting season remind us, that man, with 
the declining year, is falling '^ into the sere and 
yellow leaf.'' But if we are unreproached by 
conscience, '^ these sombre traits are pregnant 
with delight;" we draw, then, no analogy from 
the autumn to excite our fear, or blight our hap- 
piness^ we anticipate the features of dreariness 
without regret, and conceive inspiring fancies, 
which the pleasing beauties of the season heighten 
at the very moment it commences its failing ope- 
rations. Life's autumn scenes are viewed without 
reluctance ; and now that the visions of folly are 
thrown aside, we release ourselves from the em- 
braces of mortal pride, and cling with new vigour 
to hope and domestic enjoyments. Our hearts, 
open to the grateful appearances of the harvest^ 
are biassed by a silent pathbs of love and venera- 
tion ; and we r^ard these changes of nature 
with that secret content, with, which we await 
similar vicissitudes of fate. It has been said, that 
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*^ the blossom is a thousand times fairer when we 
have seen the leaf fall and the bough bare ;^^ and 
this may be applied to ourselves under the in- 
fluence of the Christian religion. The annual de- 
cay holds out to us the happy omens of a fresh 
supply of grace during our ensuing years ; and 
our declining days, supported by the staff of hope, 
are cheered by the promise of an immortal 
spring !^ 

** Such is of well-spent life the time, 

When busy days are past ; 
Man, verging gradual from his prime. 

Meets sacred peace at last : 

His ilowery spring of pleasures o'er, 

And summers full-bloom pride no more, 
He gains pacific autumn, mUd and bland, 
And dauntless braves the stroke of winter^s palsied hand. 

** For yet awhile, a little while, 

Involved in wintry gloom, 
And lo ! another spring shall smile, 

A spring eternal bloom : 

Then shall he shine a glorious guest, 

In the bright mansions of th« blest. 
Where due rewards on virtue are bestow 'd. 
And reaped the golden fruits of what his autumn sow'd." 

It is in the autumn, when Nature presents us 
widi an abundance in the various productions of 
the earth, that our labours are the most en- 
couraging and joyous ; because they are attended 
with rewards which triumph over the indefatigable 
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exertions of human art and industry. Vegetation 
is now on the wane, but our crops and fruits have 
arrived to richness and maturity; and so complete 
are the fields, vineyards, and orchards with plenty, 
that the average of human happiness seems lodged 
in their bountiful domains. If any are ignorant 
of the beautiful instructions to which this grand 
season of plenty and of gratitude invites us, take 
but an ear of corn which has fallen before the 
sickle, or which towers its sun-burnt crest amid 
the waving host ; and in the examination of it, 
ask thine own heart by what means it has braved 
the many perils to which it has been exposed ! In 
the silent process of its vegetation, it has escaped 
the depredations of a community too minute for 
human observation ; and under the inexplicable 
influence of Him who has given so many protec- 
tions to its being, it at last springs up into the 
maintenance of man, and is the most precious of all 
the earth^s productions. 

The study of the works of Nature, whereby we 
contrast the irregularity of our own actions, is a 
lesson ever to be learned anew, as it hourly offers 
to us the best instructions, and we shall therefore 
have recourse to some of those most simple laws, 
which from their simplicity are to every reflecting 
observer the grandest in effect ; and, consequently, 
never too old to be reiterated. Take, for example. 
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the acorn, the most beautiful object of its species ; 
the foundation of England^s pride, and of her ex- 
istence as a nation ; and none but those who are 
without the knowledge of its mysterious growth, 
can dare to undervalue that which has proved so 
essential to our country's glory. Nature, assisted 
by the services of her most insignificant and wildest 
children, sometimes operates in a manner truly won- 
derful. Of this we have an instance in the single 
acorn deposited in the ground by the provident 
squirrel ; whose instinct thus becomes the means 
of propagating the growth of the lordly oak. 
But the acorn is not the only phenomenon of 
this kind upon which the mind can meditate. 
The dispersion of seeds over the earth's surface, 
by the winds, forms a part of Nature*s beautiful 
proceedings ; some of which, of the thistle kind, 
it is said, after having been locked up in the 
bosom of the earth for whole centuries, upon being 
brought to the light and air, are revivified. 

If we were to consider our own insufficiency, 
and regard with a serious attention the various 
morals to be deducted from the autumnal trans- 
actions, 

*^ Such as earth, the genial mother 

Pours from her fairest bosom, when she smiles 

In the embrace of Autumn," 

the happy indications of this season would prove 
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a tempting profusion, on which the mind might 
feast deliciously. 

Bdiold man at the meridian of maturity ! com- 
plete in ripeness and beauty. His cheeks are not 
less glowing than the delicate bloom with which 
the fruits are severally tinged ; his eye flashes as 
the sparkling berry which the wild rose has now 
bequeathed to nature; and like the intellectual 
bee, in collecting its last stores, he buzzes over 
the teeming produce in happy ignorance of his 
premeditated destruction. But already there are 
faint and feeble symptoms of his fall ! His senses, 
by chance, are impairing ; his physical powers are 
drooping ; and his bodily strength, daily languish* 
ing with the illegitimate pleasures he has pursued, 
may be compared to the straggling boughs op* 
pressed with the burden of their produce. Alas * 
these are the harbingers which we meet with an 
.unhappy welcome ; like the bee, we have probably 
feasted from imaginative pleasures, and sipped 
honey from each flowery sweet, but now they begin 
to sting the conscience, and cloy the appetite, 
which longs £br food more wholesome and sub- 
stantial. 

Years do not, however, always bring experience. 
In youth we may have stored excellent intentions, 
which for want of cultivation have in the vigour 
of manhood sprung up into the most nauseous 
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weeds ; the desire of fame, of wealth, and of dis- 
tiDctioD, have retarded the growth of virtue ; or 
we have suffered the phantoms of pleasure to ap- 
pear before us in the seducing ima^e of crime, and 
thereby added fault to fault, until we have lost 
the world^s esteem. But in maturity, fear is the 
prevailing passion ; caution tells us that our past 
enjoyments have brought no real felicity; and 
sensation further assures us that those past over, 
are stronger than those which are yet to come. 
But how frail and inconstant is man I experience 
and sentiment in vain persuade : when hope more 
powerful than either decks out some distant at- 
tainment in fancied beauty, some happiness in 
perspective still beckons his pursuit ; and, like 
the speculative gamester, every new disappoint- 
ment increases his ardour to continue the game. 
Under these disadvantages, the mind receives no 
golden consolation ; and the body becomes a cap- 
tive bound to the numberless calamities of decay- 
ing nature. It is a great luxury, therefore, to be 
enabled to conform the mind to a discriminate an- 
ticipation of the future : when the imagination 
has thus put on the mitre of discretion, we can 
shift the scenes of pleasure with endless va- 
riety ; and we look around on the trees we have 
planted, or on the treasures we have amassed as 
useless, save to receive and bestow felicity; and 
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to make us forget that misery falls to the lot of 
man. 

The autumn is fraught with rich and harmo- 
nious beauty, far beyond the pencil of painters, 
or the imagery of poets. Every form of rusticity 
is now engaged in the harvest-field ; some are 
reaping the reward of their toil ; some are 
binding the sheaves in the expectation of recom- 
pense ; others are gatherers of, and rejoicers in the 
scene, and the little gleaner esteems its own labour 
as the most glorious of all human occupations. 
Oroups are scattered over the parched extent in 
mirthful regalement ; and, above any other labour 
of the field, it is attended by the demonstration of 
joy and happy industry, because it is visibly aided 
by the work of Nature'*s God. In the occupation 
of the harvest there is something that induces 
the poor man, even of narrow capacity, to look on 
high for divine instruction : and the same spirit 
which guides the reaphook in his hand, directs his 
thoughts to the famines of his forefathers. lit the 
time of war and famine, the man who sowedt' 
had but little hope of reaping ; but now that the 
sfword is returned to its scabbard, and plenty is scat- 
tered over the land, there is a cause for the buoy« 
ancy of spirit, and the lightness of heart, in all 
who covet a reward in the bosom of peace and 
contentment. Man is, however, one of those mys- 
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teries impossible for himself to solve. The la- 
bours of the harvest may bring him temporary 
delight, though the fruition of its expected good 
may fail to impart the enviable feeling of content : 
and not all the treasures of the earth combined, 
or the delineations of happiness, can in this case 
produce him a happy harvest-home. To those, 
on the contrary, who have been diligent, this en- 
joyment is the just and natural return for their 
toil ; but to him who has neglected the oppor- 
tunities which have been afforded him, it produces 
only gloom and woe : he has delayed the prelimi- 
nary preparations ; and consequently his linger- 
ing labours come to nothing : when the wary, who 
have sown in hope, reap in wisdom's leisure the 
fruits of joy and independence. 

" Yes — ye may fill your gainers, ye that reap 
The loaded soil ; and ye may waste much good 
In senseless riot, but ye will not find 
In feast, or in the chase, in song or dance, 
A liberty like his, who unimpeachM, 
Of usurpation, and to no man's wrong. 
Appropriates nature as his Father's work, 
And has a richer use of your's than you.** 

If we look, to tranquillity in the scenes of the 
world, we do but recognize folly, conceit, and ig- 
norance; but in the occupations of the peasant, 
in the midst of every other privation, there is a 
species of wealth only known to the observer and 
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lover of nature. To unreflecting minds the very 
highest order of Nature's operations passes un« 
heeded : such are content in acknowledging them 
above the reach of their understanding ; and al^ 
though they cannot fail to feel and admire the 
wonderful harmony of the whole, they consider 
them as uninteresting and embarrasing inquiries. 
But this is a point of no small importance. By 
contempt of the wise and beneficent ordinances of 
that Supreme Being who has manifested the whole 
of Nature^s works in their most simple^ beautiful, 
and perfect forms ; we reject the most satisfactory 
proofs of His infinite wisdom ; we deny our bodies 
the exercise of improvement, and restrain the mind 
in its progress towards a state of felicity. 

There is a sensation associated with the beauty 
of scenery, which has an immediate reference to 
humanity: and this is a pleasure more sensi- 
bly felt in the autumn than at any other season 
of the year ; because that despair incident to our 
nature, of which the falling of the leaf is figurative, 
is deliciously set at nought by the adequate returns 
which its labours afford. We have often lingered 
at this season within the view of a scene chequered 
by joy and sorrow, by ease and expectation ; of 
which it is very possible that some of our readers 
may remain ignorant. It is to the rural occu* 
pation of the hop-picking that we allude. The 
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prospect before us is a map of busy life, on which 
we may discover features {or moral reflection. 
Youthy manhood, maturity, and old age, have as- 
sembled together in one ardent cause ; hope is on 
the wing, and honest ambition dances before all in 
the prospect of compensation. It is delightful 
to be a silent observer of the scene, and to witness 
the hilarity and convivial round of song and 
merriment. The men are steadily employed in 
drawing the hop-poles from the ground, and the 
women are unweary in picking the clusters off the 
plants ; while the children are as anxious to com* 
plete their task and to comfort the appeals of in- 
fancy,'as they are eager to commence their active 
feats, or to scale the tempting boundaries for their 
rosy fruits. But in contemplating a scene so 
beautiful, the moral perspective assumes a contrary 
aspect. When we reflect how incommensurate are 
the dainties of the poor compared with those of the 
rich, and when we consider that their chief luxury 
depends in contriving the delicacies for the latter ; 
and that in many instances the mite of their in- 
dustry is insufficient to protect them from the dif- 
ficulties of the approaching winter ; there would 
be room even in the landscape we have sketched 
for a more able artist to delineate the various dis- 
positions of the peasantry thus engaged. 'For 
example : yonder buoyant spirit, though clad in 
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rags appears to wield the sceptre of happiness ; 
the gestures of the body are unrestrained and 
careless, and the mind is equally supine and easy. 
Good manners have succeeded good instructions ; 
and, possessed of a crust only. Nature has formed 
hi. iT. for ™„ rf her bL e.j.,c,«„. But 
alas ! one vicious character tends to encourage and 
keep another in countenance. Watch but the com- 
panion whom indolence has branded with the fin- 
ger-mark of dishonesty ; how deplorable is the 
condition in which the ruddy or dejected* coun- 
tenance is a mirror of artfulness and deception ; 
where infamy and selfishness are open' and un- 
guarded against all temptations ; and where Satan 
is hourly sowing the seeds of perdition. 

And who art thou ! who in youth was as the 
rose-bud expanding to the morning sun, or as the 
dew-drop trembling on the lily ? See the invalid 
in mournful beauty sauntering hither to inhale the 
pure and refreshing air : the frame is exhausted, 
the eye is languid, the blooming wreath of health 
is fading, and the rose has withered on her cheek ; 
strength has refused her assistance, and vain is the 
labour of the day ; but peace dwells in her bosom, 
and virtue is the only restorative. 

Tliere is something exceedingly affecting in the 
obs^vance of privation and destitution, when the 
mind remains satisfied under the limited pro- 
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vision of heaven ; and where, at the same time, 
the body is indefatigable in labouring for life's 
necessary means ; yet, were we arrived at the full 
extent of our several wishes, we should have little 
latitude to hope for any additional happiness ; and 
this offers a forcible argument that both our minds 
and bodies are intended by the great Author of 
mankind to be for ever active. Our existence is at 
least a part of the system of the universe; and 
therefore, while we labour to subdue our passions, 
we must not detach ourselves from worldly pur- 
suits. 

We proceed, however, to make some remarks on 
the adults engaged in the scene to which we have 
before alluded, where industry and emulation dis- 
pose both the mind and body to their labours, and 
giv§ a contrast at once interesting to the observer. 
There is but one hope pervading the whole, and 
that is the desire of gain ; yet it manifests itself in 
a thousand different ways, under the influence either 
of avarice or necessity. Take, indeed, the agricul- 
turist to whom the hop-garden belongs, and trace 
on his meditative brow the speculative treaties of 
the mind. The surprising crop perhaps quickens 
his enjoyment, and expectation builds the promise 
of a good market ; independency is already found- 
ed in the mind, and the body swells upon the stage 
in prosperity. But alas ! the bargain he has made 
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proves to be a bad one ; he has over-estimated 
the price of the market, and the fruits of his ima- 
gination fetch nothing. Thus expectation not 
only becomes the destroyer of our surprise and 
pleasure, but creates the airy castles of hope, 
which in the sequel bring loss and disappointment. 
How at variance with these are the calculations of 
the labourer, who poor, yet industrious, receives 
his small pittance with satisfaction and content, 
and unites it freely and thankfully with the care- 
ful earnings of his thrifty partner. 

** Warm'd while it lasts hy labour, all day long 
Thej brave the season, and 3'et find at eve, 
lU-clad and fed but sparely, time to cool. 
The frugal housewife trembles when she lights 
Her scanty stock of brushwood, blazing clear 
But dying soon like all terrestrial joys. 
The few small embers left she nurses well ; * 

And, while'^her in&nt race with outspread hands 
And crowded knees sit cowering o*er the sparks, 
Retires, content fo quake so they be warm'd. 
The man feels least, as more inured than she 
To winter, and the current in his veins 
More briskly moved by his severer toil ; 
Yet he too finds his own distress in their*s. 
The taper soon extinguishM, which I saw 
Dangled along at the cold finger*s end 
Just when the day declined ; and the brown loaf 
Lodged on the shelf, half eaten without sauce 
Of savoury cheese, or butter, costlier still: 
Sleep seems their *only refuge ; for, alas ! 
Where penury is felt the thought is chained, 
And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few.** 
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These are the sterilities of fortune which affect 
the mind, but not the soul. Christianity abun- 
dantly confirms the fact, that misfortune and 
poverty are sometimes necessary penalties ; other- 
wise they are held out to us as available warnings 
to our submission and self-government, that reason 
practically displayed may elevate us from the 
brute, and that by the industrious improvement 
and right application of virtue, man may also be 
distinguished from man. Unless this is done we 
cease to be rational beings ; our minds become 
torpid, and we lose insensibly the only prerogative 
of our nature. It is melancholy to reflect that 
amidst the ample provisions which the Almighty has 
made for us, that there should bum in the breast 
of any the devouring flames of selfishness and in- 
gratitude ; but, under the unhappy influence of 
these unlimited passions, the fertile and fresh en- 
joyments of nature too often afford an equilibrity 
of unhappiness and discontent ; pomp and sublu- 
nary power are the vain boasters of man, who is in 
himself but the sport of fate and anliourly tenant : 

** Dust, animated dust, that breathes to die V* 

What an enviable distinction is it to have a mind 
framed to delight in the bubbles and diaracter- 
istics of one's native country, and thereby to 
participate in its rural and festive amusements. 
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when both the faculty and habit of contempla- 
tion give a degree of richness and sensibility to 
the imagination, and impregnate the soul with the 
desire of future enjoyments. The adept of the 
world, who esteems all lost but the accumula- 
tions of avarice, refuses some of the choicest 
of Nature's oflfers; whether he walks or slum- 
bers, the mind is restless and disturbed; "his 
life resembles a ship that never anchors," and his 
mental powers, instead of directing the exercise of 
his corporeal faculties, are useless in rendering 
inanimate nature pleasurable and subservient to 
his use. 

** What are the falling rills, the pendent shades. 
The morning bowers, the evening colonnades, 
But soft recesses for the uneasy mind 
To sigh unheard unto the passing wind ? 
So the struck deer, in some sequesterM part, 
Lies down to die (the arrow in his heart) ; 
There hid in shades, and wasting day by day, 
Inly he bleeds and pants his soul away." 

There are few objects, indeed, which more com* 
mand our attachment than the native scenery to 
which, by the repetition of it, we are endeared. 
From long familiarity the garden or the blossom 
which we cultivate has a decided preference over 
all others; and this native affection is a feeling 
cherished among all nations, and not confined to 
man alone. From the first moment that the un- 
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meaning eye opens its wandering inquiry to the 
world, down to that reluctant period to which we 
leave it, we are under a kind of engagement as par- 
takers of its advantages to be active in its honour- 
able pursuits, and to exercise our best skill for 
its improvement and benefit. " Why do we study 
the sciences,^' said Lucian, ^^ but that we may be 
useful to the country in which we live ? We have 
neither property nor talent that is not essentially 
her's. Let her complexion be ever so coarse, yet 
we dread to be banished, and desire to return to 
her even after we are dead."" 

** Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart has ne*er within him bum*d, 
As home his footsteps he has tum*d 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe— go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell, 
High though his title, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch concentred all in self- 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown ; 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung. " 

There are yet many features of the autumn cal- 
culated to make lasting impressions on the mind 
of man, and to lead our thoughts to subjects of the 

L 
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highest interest. The summer storms having been 
appeased, there is sometimes a remnant of the elec- 
trical phenomena at this season, which is awfully 
grand when the winds are aroused from their long* 
dormant energies. The flowers have faded like 
departed joys; and the mind seems framed to 
Gont^DDplate those wonders of Nature, with the 
profound admiration and gratitude which is due 
to their beneficeat effects. But that we are not 
all capable of conceiving the advantages which 
accrue from them, is clearly proved by that feeling 
of terror and uneasiness which invades the minds 
of those who are ever unprepared to receive the 
apparent warnings of Providence. 

Without any reference to the pestilential vapours 
which infest the atmosphere with fatal and epide^ 
mical distempers, we are apt to form an improper 
prejudice for this instance of the power and wis- 
dom of an all-wise Protector. Why is it that we 
entertain a feeling of dread when we behold these 
majestic glories ? Why does the vivid and endless 
caprice of the aurora borealis, so sublimely wild 
and magnificent, inspire us with greater awe than 
the serial grandeur of the rainbow P Alas ! why 
is it? but because we fail to be penetrated with 
that zealous faith, which the empyreal bow always 
awakens when we reflect on the divine promise 
given to th? holy patriarch! Let us then not 
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become criminal, as well as unwise, by neglecting 
to consider these purifiers of the atmosphere as 
great blessings, and as the preventives of innu- 
merable noxious exhalations which, being in them- 
selves corrupt, must indisputably prove infectious 
and destructive. If we are not fully impressed 
with the highest admiration of these Almighty 
designs, we are as culpable as the murmuring 
Israelites in Horeb. And in this case we may, 
like them at Sinai, stand amazed and trembling 
before the presence of God, who, " clothed in the 
cloud, and heralded by the lightnings and the 
deep-mouthed thunders," reminds us that we are 
breaking the Divine laws which were delivered 
from on High to be observed in obedience to the 
Deity, and in honour of so sublime an event. But 
to revert to the seasons: — 

Now varied shades of autumn's mingled hue» 
With mellow tints array the distant view ; 
Autumnal pleasures, Heeling as the day, 
Their sunny smiles resign : — the leaves decay '. 
The pyracantha, matchless as the rose. 
With the hright lustre of its berry glows ; 
The feather'd choirs their fluttering wings expand 
To search a shelter in a foreign land. 
While birds aquatic seek the murm*ring rill, 
And sunset fades sublimely o*er the hill ; 
£*en man becomes oblivious of his woes, 
And weary nature cheers the vesper's close. 

The autumnal progression, although less showy, 

L 2 
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ill not less beautiful than the summer yerdure; 
and now that the aspect of nature is materiallj 
altered by the general falling of the leaves, the 
earth is simply changing its gaudy attire, and 
putting on a more sombre vesture; when every 
twig that is hushed in seeming desolation, and 
every germ and plant that is entombed in the 
earth, is secretly and effectually working to for- 
ward the vegetable kingdom, and to effect the re- 
storation of nature. 

Now that the active labours of man have some- 
what ceased, and he is more at leisure to enjoy the 
bountiful wisdom of his Creator, there is much 
that is redolent of life, to salute his enraptured 
eye, and to afford him matter of meditation. When 
the spider has gemmed the air with its fairy ^* veil 
of woven silver,'^ and the sweet and valuable pro- 
duce of the bee-hive is appropriated to the use of 
man ;* when the fair primrose revisits the woods and 

• Thomson deeply laments the destructive mode of obtain- 
ing the treasures of those little unfortunate insects ; but Lou- 
don very sensibly remarks of the destruction of the bee by 
suffocation, that '' such a death seems one of the easiest, both 
to the insects themselves and to human feelings. Indeed the 
mere deprivation of life in animals, not endowed with senti- 
ment or reflection, is reduced to the precise pain of the mo- 
ment, without reference to the past or the future; and as 
•ach pulsation of this pain increases in effect on the one hand, 
so on the other, the susceptibility of feeling it diminishes. Ci- 
vilized man is the only animal to whom death has terrors, and 
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meadows ; when flowers and fruits in every stage 
of development are hanging together from the 
branches, and the various fungi exhibit their innu- 
merable wonders ; then the admirable reproduction, 
and the regularity of all these operations of nature 
cannot fail to convince us that the Almighty con- 
triver does nothing in vain ; it impresses us with 
the most exalted notions of that glory and wisdom 
which is so eminently displayed in the grand eco- 
nomy of nature, and affords us in every portion 
of the universe, the strongest proofs of its import- 
ant and wonderful adaptions. Those feathered vi- 
sitants whose arrival in Spring we have described, 
are now again on the alert to undertake their 
adventurous voyages. The " shedding month/' 
or the early gales of wind, being the omens under- 
stood by these instinctive and social tribes for their 
departure, they now wing their way to remote and 
warmer climates, and perform with astonishing 
ease and rapidity their serial passage. This ex- 
ceedingly wonderful impulse, or rather the pre- 
cautional motives of these self-taught travellers, 
who in the needy season so rigidly seek a place 
of abode congenial to their habits and natures, 

* 

hence the origin of that false humanity which condemns the 
killing of bees in order to obtain their honey, but which might 
with as much justice be applied to the destruction of almost 
any other animal used in domestic economy." 
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cannot be satisfactorily elucidated; it remains, 
therefore, for us only to admire the infinitely wise 
and beneficent ordinances of Providence, who in 
extending his bounty to all his creatures, directs 
the most insignificant of them where to find a suit- 
able provision. 

" Has God, thou fool! worked solely for thj good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton £iwn. 
For him has kindly spread the flowery lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings ; 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer : 
The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all.** 

We see the bough barren, and the winds awaken ; 
the pastures are desolate, and the hills are even 
drifted with snow ; the cattle stand in the meadow 
motionless, and the bird is moping on the upper- 
most leafless spray ; but Nature still opens to us a 
l^ook wherein we may be entertained and instruct- 
ed, whence we can enjoy every change of weather 
and of season, as. bringing with it something of 
health or convenience. There is also this evi- 
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dent advantage which we derive by studying the 
productions of Nature in their order, succession, 
and connexion ; in which not only consists the 
indulgence of the senses, but wherein the con- 
templative mind finds a new source of rational 
satisfaction. When distinguishing the maturity 
of natural productions, and tracing the cause of 
luxuriant crops to proper culture in previous sea^ 
sons, and of weeds springing up in neglected 
gardens for want of attention after the seeds have 
been sown — and of deficiency or barrenness from 
the want of cultivation ; the analogy holds good 
in all that relates to the mental culture, and the 
good or bad results that follow. The season of 
flowers is altogether lovely and delightful, and 
with it the heart is gay and buoyant in extracting 
pleasure from its fragrant and diversified scenes; 
it may notwithstanding be the season of life in 
which we are most unhappy. In the season of 
fruits, it is very different — this is the harvest of 
knowledge, which seldom proves unavailable to 
the thankful and deserving. The pervading and 
bounding spirit of man may occasionally ebb and 
flow with the impetuous current that riots in a 
stormy gale; but now that the body begins to 
decline, it partially resigns the love and vigour 
for sensual gratifications, and the mind longs for 
the repose of conviction : it feels restless and dis- 
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satisfied under the anxieties of ignorance ; and by 
these new means and dispositions, the understand^ 
ing is improved and the morals strengthened. 

The declining autumn, *^ with its loss of ver- 
dure, its frequent rains, the fall of the leaf, and 
the visible approach of winter, is undoubtedly a 
gloomy month for the gloomy ; but to others, it 
brings a pensiveness, a feeling very far from that 
which is destitute of pleasure ; and if the healthiest 
and most imaginative of us may feel our spirits 
depressed by reflections connected with earth, its 
mortalities, and its mistakes, we should but 
strengthen ourselves the more to make strong and 
sweet music with the changeful but harmonious 
movements of nature/^* 

At this season it is impossible we should pass by 
unheeded that great law of Nature which provides 
for the reproduction of all her works — ^that law to 
which all other laws and operations of the universe 
may be ascribed, and as the means wh>sreby we 
regard the rolling seasons as a round of perpetual 
enjoyment. This is indeed the most exquisite and 
striking proof of the earth's grand economy ; not 
a particle is suffered to waste — no ! not one falling 
honour of the autumn is permitted actually to 
perish. Not even the warring elements which 

• Vide " Mirror of the Months.** 
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congregate the leafy heaps, or otherwise scatter 
the remnants of apparent nothingness into all visi- 
ble and invisible directions, have power to frus- 
trate this essential cause of reproduction ; but on 
the other hand, they succour the germ secreted 
far beyond the varying attitudes of the autumn, 
and thereby gladden the groves of another summer 
with their beautiful foliage. 

" The meanest herb, we trample in the field 
Or in the garden nurture, when its leaf 
In autumn dies, forebodes another spring, 
And from short slumber wakes to life again. 
Man wakes no more! — Man, peerless, valiant, wise. 
Once chill*d by Death, sleeps hopeless in the dust, 
A long, unbroken, never-ending sleep." 

Having described the principal traits of the sea- 
son, as mbrally associated with man, we shall next 
direct the attention of our reader to that most pro- 
fitable and necessary knowledge, " know thyself ;'' 
and taking into consideration the high authorities 
by whom this command has been given, we neither 
require the wisdom of a Socrates, nor the injunc- 
tion of a Solon, to convince us of its importance as 
a duty. If we do not this, with all plainness, sin- 
cerity, and observation 4 by defining the temper 
both of the mind and of the body ; by exercising 
rightly our intellectual and physical powers; and 
by demonstrating the subject as one well worthy 

L 3 
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an inquiry exceeding that of all others; we can 
never so far complete our own happiness as to 
comprehend the unlimited wisdom of the Creator, 
who, in giving man the title of lord of the uni- 
verse, has ordained him the chef-d'csuvre of his 
exalted works. In ourselves, we may trace the 
creative hand as still working to bring us unto 
perfection ; our bodily frames, which so exquisitely 
exhibit all those functions that are necessary to 
the occupations of life, and to our enjoyment, are 
the mechanical powers instrumental in this Divine 
purpose; and one impartial survey of our weak- 
ness is sufficient to arouse our souls from lethargy, 
and to exalt them to promotion, as the light of 
Christianity reveals itself. - And when we say that 
the soul has many faculties, such as the under- 
standing, the memory, the will, and many others, 
we are to simply understand that these different 
faculties have the power of acting in various ways, 
and that they collectively constitute the soul it- 
self; or, if these are properly gratified, they even- 
tually compose the happiness of the whole man. 
Would we be good and happy in the present state, 
and derive the full assurance of joy in the next, 
we can only have recourse to that revelation by 
whose light of reason and divine philosophy 
we may hope to approach perfection. But how 
wofuUy and repeatedly do we trangress ! every 
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hour tells some new tale of our imperfection,— 
indiscretion has no bounds to our folly,— *and in*- 
stead of earnestly endeavouring to become ac- 
quainted with the state of our own hearts, in 
order to purify them, and thereby become par^ 
takers of divine grace, we willingly abandon the 
blessings of unbounded love, and exclude our- 
selves from a partici[)ation in the promised mer- 
cies of an Omnipresent Benefactor. Lamentable 
is it to remark, *' Man only who does not co-ope- 
rate with this Holy Spirit, and is inattentive to 
its presence, receives none of those advantages 
from it, which are perfective of his nature, and 
necessary to his well-being. The Divinity is with 
him, and in him, and every where about him, but 
of no advantage to him. It is the same thing to 
a man without religion, as if there were no God in 
the world. It is indeed impossible for an Infinite 
Being to remove himself from any of his crea- 
tures ; but though he cannot withdraw his essence 
from us, which would argue an imperfection in 
him, he can withdraw from us all the joys and 
consolations of it. His presence may perhaps be 
necessary to support us in our existence; but he 
may leave this our existence to itself, with regard 
to its happiness or misery. For in this sense lie 
may cast us away from his presence, and take his 
Holy Spirit from us. This single consideration 
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one would think sufficient to make us open our 
hearts to all those infusions of joy and gladness 
which are so near at hand, and ready to be poured 
in upon us ; especially when we consider, secondly, 
the deplorable condition of an intellectual being, 
who feels no other effects from his Maker's pre- 
sence, but such as proceed from divine wrath and 
indignation.''^ 

In framing our characters, it is well to draw 
such an impartial picture of the mind, as will 
prove an unflattering looking-glass to our vices 
and imperfections ; for when such is the case, our 
vanity will not prevent us from detecting our 
errors ; and by being thus warned of their conse- 
(j[uences, we shall be naturally led to amend them. 
Pride, self-love, and low ambition, fill the mind 
with passions which are hard to eradicate ; they 
stifle the growth of a virtuous disposition, and re- 
tard the action of those qualities which would 
otherwise ennoble our nature ; and it is only by 
comparing ourselves with the better portion of 
society, that we shall be able to form a correct es- 
timate of our own condition. 

'^ Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue ! 
How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Prompts the fond wish, or lifts the suppliant voice V* 

Were the world ever so calm and inviting amid 
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the various evils which infest it, it would be essen-* 
tial, where so many presages of difficulty excite our 
patience and our industry, to embark in its busy 
occupations and pleasures with caution and dis- 
cernment ; but now that the passage is rendered 
so rough and dangerous by the storms of passion 
and iniquity, it requires our utmost wisdom and 
discretion to enable us to sail through it safely. 
Beyond this sea of our material existence, there- 
fore, the prevailing and immortal principle of man 
seeks its destination ; thither we must extend our 
hopes, and from thence we shall receive the just 
reward of our actions. 

It has often been remarked, that he who cannot 
reconcile himself to his present condition, would 
be uneasy in any condition, because contentment 
does not consist in outward enjoyments, but in 
the temper and disposition of the mind ; and when 
our passions are allowed to have the control of 
our reason, the mind will be perpetually meeting 
with something or other to disturb its serenity 
True contentment has its foundation in religion. 
Among the many virtues of which it is composed, 
are patience under affliction, equanimity amid the 
various changes and chances of our sublunary 
existence, and a humble resignation to the will of 
God. The world is intended only for our refresh- 
ment and accommodation while journeying through 
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life ; and if we satisfy ourselves from the promis- 
cuous dispensations of Providence, that temporal 
enjoyments are no ingredients of true happiness, 
and show by our general conduct that a cheerful 
reliance on the Supreme Being is our greatest 
pleasure, as well as our highest duty, we shall 
have no cause to envy the most prosperous world- 
ling-— -no ! although his brow may be decked with 
laurels, or his temples be graced with a diadem. 

It being, therefore, the duty of every member 
of civilized society, to make it their endeavour to 
advance the interest and benefit of such a com- 
munity, it is still more incumbent on them to 
promote the practice of religion and virtue, by 
which they are elevated in the esteem of man, 
and rendered acceptable in the sight of hea- 
ven. " Christianity," says a reverend author, 
** while it exalts morality to the great perfection, 
is the best foundation of what we call good man- 
ners ; and of two persons who have equal know- 
ledge of the world, he that is the best Christian is 
the best gentleman.*^ Thus, when we contrast the 
base motives of some men with those which have 
a virtuous regard for the public prosperity, we 
cannot but acknowledge how the observance of 
it would extend the laws of social order, and 
establish on the most laudable and delightful basis 
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that surpassing virtue,* without which St. Paul 
declares that all eloquence, all knowledge, and all 
alms-giving are of no avail. We could make 
no progress at all, in the knowledge of mind and 
spirit, but for the divine instruction which has 
been freely communicated to us by God; and 
therefore, we must as disinterestedly engage in 
that temporal knowledge which relates to the 
order, peace, and welfare of society. This is a 
duty attainable by all who are naturally disposed 
to become beneficial to mankind ; and let none 
exempt themselves from it by^the groundless sup- 
position that individual efforts are too iujsignificant 
to add to the scale of human happiness ; since all 
particular happiness depends on general laws, and 
can only be produced by the aggregate good of 
individual exertion. Life is as transient as it is 
uncertain, and its duties are abundant, both as 
r^ards our individual welfare, and that of society. 
If we are indifferent to the former, we cannot 
expect that those who are less interested will per- 
form that which we have procrastinated or neg- 
lected ; and if we fail to promote the interest of 
the latter, such a neglect must be attributed to the 
most mercenary motives. 

Our merely moral considerations are but weak 

• Charity, 
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motives to persuasion, and insufficient to supply 
us with the knowledge that ^^ passeth all under- 
standing.'" The strictly moral man may carry a 
most amiable deportment ; his actions may be 
laudable, and gain him universal deference and 
esteem ; his talent brilliant, his conversation agree- 
able, and his mental graces the most refined; 
nevertheless, without the aid of spiritual grace 
he will be deficient. Such a character is filled 
with false ideas of happiness, the heart is luke- 
warm, and the mind struggles under the efiect of 
frigid indifference. To the world he is mild, 
good, and benevolent ; but what ai*e his secret 
consolations in the hour of sickness ? and whence 
the delusions that affect the slumbers of his couch, 
or discover themselves in frightful visions ? What 
are even his stubborn arguments ? — he doubts the 
operations of Nature, while he fears the power of 
the just and unerring hand that directs them ; the 
most contemptible weed defies his wisdom, and yet 
he, vain mortal ! dares to dispute the dispensations 
of his Creator, when he is incapable of compre- 
hending the smallest of his works. How heavily 
the cloud of prejudice hangs over such unhappy 
moments ! From the most worldly motives this 
morally good man is ashamed to publish his de- 
fects to th€ more enlightened, and too obstinate 
indeed to reform them. Alas ! there is no ethe- 
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real ray to cheer his darkness, no guiding-star 
to clear his gloomy doubts and fears ; because 
the lustre of immortality ceases to shine where 
the dark waters of oblivion quench its spiritual 
flame. 

** And is this all ? Can reason do no more 
Than bid me shun the deep and dread the shore ? 
Sweet moralist ! afloat on life's rough sea, 
The Christian has an art unknown to thee. 
He holds no parley with unmanly fears ; 
Where duty bids he confidently steers, 
Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 
And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all/* 

The unreasonableness — nay, the impiety— -of our 
affecting to judge of the justice or injustice of the 
Almighty^s dispensations, when our most eminent 
faculties are confined to the immediate effects of oc- 
currences, and the remote consequences and final re- 
sults of them are hidden from our view, cannot be 
too vividly pourtrayed, or too zealously dwelt on. 
Experience tells us how often we would follow 
our own destruction, and hail the events which 
ultimately tend to our injury, were it not for the 
interposition of a divine hand to counteract our 
errors and misery. Without this benign inter- 
ference to prove our limited capacities and frailties, 
we might be tempted to the extremes of vice and 
folly, and forfeit that providential assistance which 
excites us to repentance and good works. ^^ £ix- 
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cept the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
that build it : except the Lord guard the city, the 
watchman walketh but in vain." 

While the sophist adheres to those imaginary 
and partial ideas, which are too obscure and un- 
principled to elucidate any point in dispute ; and 
the voluptuary, infatuated with the smiles of for- 
tune, glows in the sunshine of those external goods 
that are often destructive to virtue, and prevent 
the cultivation of his own barren soil, or the pro- 
hiotion of the world's fertility ; the Christian, 
under the mild influence of truth and persuasion, 
embraces the means which God has placed at his 
disposal to make life valuable ; he esteems the 
tenets of religion and of moral government, from 
the same principle of love with which he regulates 
his actions, and the promptness with which he at- 
tends to his duties ; and by every additional mental 
acquisition he defeats the weak incentive to preju- 
dice and immorality. He feels a spirit of divinity 
within him, which he cannot solve without ad- 
mitting the glorious end for which he is created ; 
and at the very moment that his prevailing pas- 
sions are disposed to rebel against his better prin- 
ciples, he feels convinced that there is an Almighty 
interposer in his favour. " For what is life, when 
viewed attentively by the sincere and considerate 
Christian ? Is it giddiness of temper, and con- 
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tinued sensation without any thought ? Is it a 
cfrcle of pleasures, such pleasures as cannot be 
congenial to the taste, till the power of reflection 
is grown weak, and the conscience become cal- 
lous ? Is it indolence, that throws a languor over 
the mind, and makes us sleep or dream away our 
time ? Is it not, rather, to study and observe our 
duties; to be good in ourselves, benevolent to 
others, patient of God'^s dispensations, obedient to 
his laws, and always resigned to his providence ; 
to be cheerful and vigilant in what we know to be 
required of us as a duty ; and then to confide in 
his mercy and goodness for the issue of all our 
endeavours." 

The Christian has no happier recreation than that 
passed in such inquiries as really tend to the en- 
largement of his spiritual knowledge. Unlike the 
self-dependant man, who labours incessantly to 
reach the summit of worldly fame, he can at all 
times strengthen and invigorate the faculties of his 
soul, so as to produce a secret emotion of applause ; 
he can convert the most dreary wilderness into the 
most enchanting scenes ; and, however rugged and 
difficult are the paths of virtue which he treads, it 
is of little import ; whether they are strewed with 
flowers or thorns, he enjoys an inward peace and 
satisfaction ; content smiles on his countenance and 
demonstrates that all within is placid and serene. 
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Who, therefore, that is subordinate to his Maker, 
can be justified in judging the hearts of men ? Oite 
individual may be characteristic of the vaunting 
Pharisee, — ^his naturally mild and easy tempera- 
ment may even dispose him to control his actions, 
to moderate his desires, to guide his reason, to curb 
his resolutions, and to observe every precept of ca- 
sual virtue and morality ; and yet he may be self- 
sufficient and void of repentance; when another, 
in whom the influence of some predominant pas- 
sion is suffered by the Almighty to co-operate with 
the imperfections of his nature, and in whom there 
is a carelessness and indifference to the opinions of 
the world, whose better reason may countervail 
these infirmities, may produce the just and salu- 
tary effect, of ^* Lord, be merciful unto me a sin- 
ner. 

There has reigned one human character on the 
earth which all powers of praise are insufficient ^ 
to extol ; no lips are worthy to utter his repute, 
and no voice can express his excellence. In the 
perfect nature and dignified deportment of the 
Saviour of the world, whose holy life of perils and 
misfortunes calls forth the pious tear of Christian 
virtue while it emulates all to moral perfection, we 
have an illustrious example of holiness, equity, 
and goodness. The actions which distinguished 
his earthly mission are patterns for our humble 
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imitation ; the words that fell from his divine lips 
ate oracles of infinite wisdom. Every deed gave 
evidence of his exalted purity ; every sentence he 
uttered conveyed some token of his love. And 
who, viewing his miraculous powers, shall look 
upon them and not adore ? Whether we reflect 
on that pathetic scene in which he called Lazarus 
from the grave ; or watch him in his agony at 
Gethsemane ; or behold him when, expiating the 
sins of a guilty world, he cried " It is finished !'' 
our admiration is excited in proportion as our own 
unworthiness becomes the more apparent. But 
when we dwell on the awful grandeur of his re- 
surrection, and the eye of faith sees him at the 
throne of mercy interceding for our transgressions, 
we feel the influence of his holy spirit abiding 
with us, and we cherish the reminiscences of his 
boundless love with all the ardour and sincerity 
of Christian devotion. Be it our care then, to act 
according to his hallowed precepts ; to observe the 
sweetness of his disposition ; to imitate his be- 
neficent and charitable behaviour to all men ; and 
to thirst after the spiritual springs that flow in the 
book of inspiration, whence we may learn the mi- 
series we are to avoid, and the happiness we are 
to pursue. Nor, unless we are grossly negligent of 
the means afibrded us, can we fail to reap the great 
and manifold advantages which the Scriptures are 
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capable of imparting. Among the talented men 
whose lives are devoted to the solemn duties of 
expounding the sacred word, and of providing spi- 
ritual consolation for the wounded spirit, are many 
who add a dignity to their holy calling, by the 
energy they display in the pulpit, by the sanctity 
of manner which accompanies their actions, and 
by the beneficial influence which their conduct has 
on society in general. 

**• I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause. 
To such I render more than mere respect, 

Whose actions say that they respect themselves. 

• « * • 

Would I describe a preacher such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design; 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain ; 
And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impress^ 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge. 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too ; aflectionate in look. 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men.*' 

Though it is far from our intention to introduce 
any topics which have not a direct application to 
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the general subject, we cannot avoid alluding to 
the tendency which is found to prevail in many 
quarters towards the sin of infidelity. It is a 
theme, indeed, which we should at all times avoid 
discussing, and even- banish from the mind, were 
it not that there are many who, under the specious 
pretence of studying the book of Nature, take 
every opportunity to revile the real and certain 
evidences of divine revelation. Their futile argu- 
ments, however, have so often been refuted, and 
their sophistries exposed, that, even were we com- 
petent to the task of stripping oflP the veil of error 
which beclouds their reason and perverts their 
minds, we should deem it a work of supereroga- 
tion; and we therefore content ourselves with 
simply observing, that wherever atheism be- 
trays itself, it is to be repulsed with indignation 
and abhorrence. Some, indeed, have doubted 
whether an actual atheist exists ; and when we 
look around on the great volume which Nature 
presents to our view, the doubt may well be en- 
tertained, whether aught so monstrous, blind, and 
arrogant, has ever yet so grossly debased the " hu- 
man form divine.'' 



•" God proclaims 



His hot displeasure against foolish men 
That live an atheist life ; inFolyes the heavens 
In tempests ; quits his grasp upon the winds, 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
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Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin. 

And putrefy the breath of blooming health. 

He calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend 

Blows mildew from between his shrivell'd lips. 

And taints the golden ear. He springs his mines. 

And desolates a nation at a blast. 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 

Of homogeneal and discordant springs. 

And principles of causes ; how thej work 

"By necessary laws their sure effects 

Of action and reaction ; he has found 

The source of the disease that Nature feels. 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool I will thy discovery of the cause 

Suspend the efiect, or heal it ? Has not God 

Still wrought by means since first he made the world ? 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it ? What is his creation leas 

Than a capacious reservoir of means 

Form'd for his use, and ready at his will ? 

Goy dress thine eyes with eye-salve ; ask of him. 

Or ask of whomsoever he has taught. 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause of all.** 

There are few characters in the world that are 
plain and decisive. That of the fairer sex is 
sometimes a singular instance of contrariety ; yet 
it has been observed that from their soft nature, 
education, and, in some degree, necessity, the 
ruling passion of woman is more uniform than 
that of man. A beautiful person, however adorned 
by fortune, education, or accomplishments, can- 
not possibly obtain her due rank in the estima- 
timation of society, if unaccompanied by those 
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graces that are expected to embellish an elegantly 
cultivated mind. For the stupid, the simple, 
the witty, or the whimsical, the world may pro- 
bably find an excuse ; but among the arrogant and 
artful, the vicious and the impetuous, there is no 
disguise which may not be detected. Good tem- 
per is the most happy ingredient of the- constitu- 
tion, and is attended by those many brilliancies 
that constitute refined manners and good sense; 
for, in conversation, as in life, it is essential 
that we attend to a certain form of etiquette which 
may be termed the solution of social happiness, 
or we insensibly rob a whole company of good hu- 
mour, and fill every member of it with disgust. 
There cannot be a greater misfortune than to possess 
a disposition that is inclined to pervert every trifling 
incident into a calamity ; and woe to health, peace, 
and domestic enjoyments wherever such a propen- 
sity prevails ! The fair inmate that is once under 
its gloomy influence, seems disposed to quarrel with 
the productions both of art and nature ; and, in- 
stead of collecting honey from every weed, she ap- 
parently sucks poison from the fairest flowers. 

But the reverse of this is an estimable picture 
that reflects a continual sunshine. To her, solitude 
has charms, and society has its pleasures, because 
she has it in her power to communicate to others 
the happiness she enjoys. Detraction is a stranger 

M 
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to her entertainments, and the virtues of every man 
she weighs against his imperfections. The occu- 
pations of home are esteemed delightful ; the morn- 
ing's walk discovers numberless beauties before 
unobserved, and the tidings of some future joy is 
the parent of an agreeable conversation :•— 

** O ! blessM with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make tamorrow cheerful as to-day, 
She who can love a sister's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear ; 
She who ne*er answers till a husband cools ; 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submittisg sways. 
Vet has her humour most when she obeys ; 
Beserve with frankness, art with truth allied, 
Courage with softness, modesty with pride ; 
Fixed principles, with fancy ever new, 
Shakes all together, and produces— you." 

It would tire'the reader's patience to particula- 
rize the various characters that might be produced 
in order to mark the effects of vice and virtue ; 
but we will endeavour to give some general out- 
line of the means by which the human passions 
and imperfections serve the designs of Providence, 
and show their instrumentality in the concurrence 
of good and evil. Hope is the grand stimulus of 
man, and fear is the regulator both of the observa- 
vation and application of his physical powers ; 
and as on these two passions are balanced the laws 
of general and individual happiness, we must be 
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very cautious while we offer the strength of our 
passions, as an excuse for our deviation from 
reason, not to underrate their value, since we de- 
rive from them many of our purest and most in- 
tellectual emotions. It is the end of all men, 
and too generally their defect, to obtain those 
views in life to which their passions and inclina- 
tions bend, and in which their desires are eager : 
however high in rank or humble in grade, and 
incongruous or commendable as may be the line 
of attainment that fancy has selected, human na- 
ture seems disposed to favour the will, and to 
combat with the decrees of reason ; which is the 
more appatent where one passion has such ascen- 
dancy over all the others, as to reconcile us to 
the inconsistency of any favourite scheme or pre- 
dilection. In the miser, for instance, there is a 
fanatic and even absolute phrensy for the love of 
money, that sets ail rational power and enjoyment 
at defiance. The golden image only is adored—- 
his God is neglected — ^and the most contemptuous 
means are resorted to for the aggrandizement of 
wealth. A whole life devoted to avarice and specu- 
lation, produces nought but care and anxiety ; he 
hoards his beloved treasure, but in proportion as 
his riches increase, so does the insatiate passion 
which has enslaved him ;. heap after heap defies 
all mental tranquillity; and many a miserable 

M 2 
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victim has passed his last moments under the most 
distressing trials and pecuniary hardships. Yet 
the desire of gain is irresistibly anchored around 
the hearts of all men ; from the squandering 
prince to the beggar it is the prominent trait of 
the human character. Why do the penurious 
habits of the prodigal refuse him the common 
necessaries of life ? Why does the navigator dare 
the rude billows, and explore the hidden treasures 
of a foreign shore? Why does the warrior ex- 
pose his health to the scorching climate, and take 
another man's life at the peril of his own ? Why 
does the poet ransack his brain, and the orator 
descant on eloquence ? Why does the proud hero 
supplicate the hand of the haughty heiress, or the 
enterprising mechanic wear out his life in the vaki 
endeavour to perfect some intricate piece of ma^ 
chinery ? We grant there are exceptions ; but is 
it not generally for gold ? the captivator of the 
soul-^the object of universal love ! Is not even 
the patriot a slave to its enticements, and the 
friend of virtue dazzled bv its attractions ? 

It is thus that the happiness of mankind is sa- 
crificed at the shrine of wealth ; we place our de- 
pendance in the shallow mine of fortune, where no 
real happiness exists, and set the sum of human 
felicity in the possession of worldly greatness. 
But where the munificence of Providence is dis- 
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pensed by the wealthy to the poor, and a confor- 
mity of conduct observed, reciprocal with the di- 
vine ordinance that is justified in efiPecting the ge- 
neral good through the medium of our extreme 
passions, we see the benefit of riches imparted to 
heal the very misfortunes which penury brings. 
It is essential for the order of society, that there 
should be an inequality of wealth ; and it is as ne- 
cessary for the public good, that where wealth is 
given, there should be a liberal expenditure, and 
a suitable dignity of station maintained. Were it 
not for this encouragement from those who have 
it in their power to profusely bestow, the la- 
bourer might at once resign his implement — the 
manufactory would give up its machine — phy- 
sical strength would rise against moral power, 
and anarchy would subvert the social compact. 

*^ Hear, then, the truth : 'tis heaven each passion sends, 
And different men directs to different ends ; 
Extremes in nature equal good produce. 
Extremes in man concur to general use. 
Ask we what makes one keep, and one bestow ? 
That Power who bids the ocean ebb and flow ; 
Bids seed-time, harvest, equal course maintain, 
Through reconciled extremes of drought and rain ; 
Builds lite on death, on change duration founds. 
And gives the eternal wheels to know their rounds. " 

Thus if our bodily powers are employed con- 
formably to the views of the Creator, an obser- 
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vance which all must attend would they live 
agreeably to their nature, we can subdue many of 
the difficulties arising from our pasdons, fan- 
cies, and frailties. When our senses assault us, 
and our hearts betray us, the mind, never inactive, 
admonishes us of our folly ; and we see the neces- 
sity of exerting our reason for our individual wel- 
fare, and also to promote the happiness of that 
nation or society to which we are connected by 
the ties of nature and the laws of policy. But 
where these are inactive and sluggish, and no dis- 
po8iti(Xi of the body is shown to aid the mental 
feelings, to assist the senses and relieve the mind 
as well as the passions from physical evil ; for the 
want of something better to do, we indulge in 
some pleasure which, however speedily followed by 
pain, we cannot forbear. Reason has no longer an 
authority over our appetites ; and as sure as the 
senses feast at the banquet of unlawful enjoyment, 
they keep the mind in a state of subjection. 
Our reason is liable to err, and the will, by 
inadvertence, may bias it; but as sin depends 
on the will, and not upon the understanding, we 
must not allow the will to guide and deprave our 
reason. It is also selfish to confine our intellectual 
talents merely to our own use and pleasure ; and 
always dangerous to conceive any opinion which 
deters us from the path of duty; particularly 
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where any such opinion arises from an inordinate 
desire of gratifying the passions. 

In some there is a s&xse of honour, and yet of 
conscious merit, which blended with gratitude,. be- 
neficence, and sincerity, constitutes an amiable 
character of moral virtue. They possess a degree 
of sensibility which disposes them to regard with 
delicacy the manners, tempers, and feelings of 
others : they are no strangers to the specious 
designs of their contemporaries, but still they 
would willingly appear so; their reasonings are 
founded on such solid foundations that the most 
vicious dare not dispute them ; their language is 
dignified and persuasive ; their tastes and amuse-% 
ments are refined; and their actions, passions, 
and principles, are under a system of education 
and control. In others, the worst combinations 
present themselves; meanness and hypocrisy .will 
stoop to the worthless heir of wealth ; and pride 
turn a scornful eye on the floor of the indigent. 
Such are just objects of odium and exposure. 
They have a private inclination to defame and 
betray others, because they believe themselves to 
have forfeitefi the world's esteem ; and in the very 
hour that their professions and flatteries are exhi- 
bited under the mask of kindness, calumny scat- 
ters its deadly poison, and mortally wounds those 
who have never inflicted an injury. ♦* Jealous of 
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the reputation of others, nothing is too extravagant 
for their own vanity : they even pass through life 
without praising the woman or the man they love* 
Reaping no harvest of love or friendship, they 
are ignorant that to communicate pleasure is to 
receive it.*" The day, however, will surely come 
when the truth of the following lines will be 
verified to every individual belonging to this de- 
graded class. He may possibly run a long career 
of vice and hypocrisy : 

' ^* But Conscience, in some awful, silent hour, 
When captivating lusts have lost their power. 
Perhaps when sickness, or some fearful dream. 
Reminds him of religion, hated theme ! 
9 Starts from the down on which she lately slept, 
And tells of laws despised — at least, not kept ; 
Shows with a pointing finger, but no noise, 
A pale procession of past sinful jojs. 
All witnesses of blessings fouUj scomM, 
And life abused, and not to be suborn'd. 
Mark these, she sajs, these summon*d from afar. 
Begin their march to meet thee at the bar ; 
There find a judge inexorably just, 
And perish there, as all presumption must.** 

But to those generous minds who can receive 
the injuries of men unmoved ; or with that sen- 
sible regret which has no desire to resent the 
wrongs they have sustained ; this illiberal practice 
is beneath contempt. Malicious intentions, or en- 
vious opinions, are of little avail even among the 
worst part of mankind : they have seldom power to 
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attack our peace, prosperity, or reputation : and 
the applause or censure of such, or the benefits or 
advantages which we derive from them, are com- 
paratively small in value. General observation 
tells us that he is not always the worst or the 
best man whom the world censures or commends ; 
the majority of its members being either capti- 
vated by appearances, or biassed by favour and 
prejudice. Some are credulous, and others are 
envious, if not malicious. We often see the mo- 
tives of good men overlooked, and those of the 
worst characters extenuated on some mistaken plea, 
or false association : a regard is paid to fortune 
before benevolence ; ostentation is misapprehended ' 
for charity ; and the exercise of our best qualities 
will frequently expose us to the provocations of 
hatred and persecution. Thus, many excellent 
characters live unrewarded, and go to the grave 
unhonoured ; while others exert their bodily and 
mental powers to the utmost, and are yet doomed 
to pass their dying hours beneath the roof of an 
union. Alas ! the sycophant may be clothed in 
ermine, and the villain allowed to live in affluence ! 
But, *^ shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, why hast thou made me thus ? Hath 
not the potter power over the clay, of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto honour, and another 
unto dishonour?" Were we always prosperous, 

M 3 
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both the mind and the body would follow the bent 
of inclination to an awful precipice : and were we 
never afflicted, few would fix their attention on 
the glory of a future state. Sublimely has Bacon 
observed, that ^^ virtue is like precious odours, 
most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed ; 
for prosperity doth best discover vice, but ad- 
versity doth best discover virtue." . 

The days of our childhood have perhaps been 
the most faithful portion of our lives in the dis- 
charge of our pious duties ; youth may be passed 
in riot and folly; Itnd manhood as unguardedly 
rushed amid the crowded evils of life. Virtue 
has deserted us, or rather we have deserted virtue; 
and, consequently, we have flown to other hopes 
and projects for happiness, which have chained 
down the mind to scenes of distress and difficulty, 
and left us hopeless and deserted. Then it is that 
we have recourse to the shelter of religion, and 
that our minds are formed to sobriety and reflec- 
tion. Mental riches ripen with the souFs increase ; 
and under the influence of such expanding joys, 
we bestow the smiling gifts of virtue on all men. 
Love and friendship are the tenants of our esteem ; 
and though we only drink pleasure out of a silver 
cup, we offer the draught in a golden one to 
others. How beautiful is the following passage ! 
*^ Were men animated with sublime thoughts ; did 
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they repeat the intellectual power wiUi which they 
are adorned, and take an interest in the dignity 
of their nature ; they would embrace with trans^ 
port that sense of religion, which ennobles their 
faculties, keeps their minds in full strength, and 
unites them in idea with him, whose immensity 
overwhelms them with astonishment. Considering 
themselves as an emanation from that Infinite 
Being, the source and cause of all things, they 
would then disdain to be misled by a gloomy and 
false philosophy, and would cherish the idea of a 
God, who created, who regenerates, who preserves 
this universe by invariable laws, and by a con- 
tinued chain of similar causes producing similar 
eiFects ; who pervades all nature with his divine 
spirit, as an universal soul, which moves, directs, 
and restrains the wonderful fabric of this world. 
The blissful idea of a God sweetens every moment 
of our time, and embellishes before us the path of 
life ; uuites us delightfully to all the beauties of 
nature; and associates us with every thing that 
lives or moves. Yes; the whisper of the gales, 
the murmur of waters, the peaceful agitation of 
trees and shrubs, would concur to engage our 
minds, and affect our souls with tenderness, if our 
thoughts were elevated to one universal cause ; if 
we recognized on all sides the work of Him whom 
we love ; if we marked the traces of his august 
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Steps and benignant intentions ; if we believed 
oarselves actually present at the display of his 
boundless power, and the magnificent exertions iji 
his unlimited goodness. Benevolence, among all 
the virtues, has a character more than human, and 
a certain amiable simplicity in its nature, which 
seems analogous to the first idea, the original in- 
tention of conferring delight, which we necessarily 
suppose in the Creator, when we presume to seek 
his motive in bestowing existence. Benevolence 
is that virtue, or, to speak more emphatically, 
that primordial beauty, which preceded all times 
and all worlds ; and, when we reflect on it, there 
appears an analogy, obscure indeed at present, 
and to us imperfectly known, between our moral 
nature and a time yet very remote, when we shall 
satisfy our ardent wishes and lively hopes. It may 
even be imagined, that love, the brightest orna- 
ment of our nature, love, enchanting and sublime, 
is a mysterious pledge for the assurance of those 
hopes; since love, by disengaging us from ourselves, 
by transporting us beyond the limits of our own 
being is the first step in our progress to a joyful 
immortality : and, by afibrding both the notion and 
example of a cherished object, distinct from our 
own souls, may be considered as an interpreter to 
our hearts of something which our intellects 
cannot conceive. We may seem even to hear the 
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Supreme Intelligence and Eternal Soul of all 
Nature give his commission to the spirits, which 
emanated from him : 'Go; admire a small por- 
tion of my works, and study them ; make your 
first trial of happiness, and learn to love him who 
bestowed it ; but seek not to remove the veil 
spread over the secret of your existence. Your 
nature is composed of those divine particles, which, 
at an infinite distance, constitute mv own essence ; 
but you would be too near me, were you per- 
mitted to penetrate the mystery of our separation 
and union. Wait the moment, ordained by my 
wisdom ; and, until that moment come, hope to 
approach me only by adoration and gratitude.' "* 
It is easy to conceive the felicity the world 
would enjoy, were all men willing to act on the 
principles that bind Us to accommodate others in 
accommodating ourselves ; to do unto them as we 
would they should do unto us ; to promote peace 
and integrity ; and to found the rock of virtue on 
which all men may build their spiritual character. 
Such is the general obligation — let us fulfil it with 
care, if we would promote our highest happiness. 
Let us no longer ask for splendour, for worth, for 
beauty, or those empty embellishments that gild 
the surface of life ; but evince the fortitude of 

• On the mystical poetry of the Persians and Hindoos. — 
Asiatic Researches^ vol. iii. p. 358, 8vo. 
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Job in withstanding the test of our privations and 
losses ; and extend mercy and compassian to our 
fellow-creatures as virtues the most pleasing and 
endearing, since they emanate from the Divine 
Nature. 

" No radiant pearl, which crested fortune wears, 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty's ears ; 
Not the bright stars, which night's blue areh adorn $ 
Nor rising sun, that gilds the rising mom, 
Shines with such lustre as the tear that flows 
Down Virtue's manlj chedc for other's woes.'' 
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CHAPT£B IV. 



THE WINTEE OF LIFE. 

" O Winter, ruler of the inserted year, 
Thy scattered hair with sleet-like ashes filled, 
fhy breath congeal'd upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrappM in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 
But urged by storms along its slippery way, 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st, 
And dreaded as thou art 1" 

Winter ! hoary-headed sage — cheerless, de- 
crepid, and forlorn ! who shall bid thee welcome ? 
Who that has felt the invigorating influence of 
Spring, or gazed exultingly on the rich luxuriance 
of Summer, or has even cast a pensive look on the 
foliage of Autumn ere the rude winds scattered it 
on the ground ; who, indeed, is there that has 
contemplated Nature under aspects such as these, 
and does not shrink at the approach of Winter ? 
The groves, all desolate and bare, no longer ring 
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with the harmonious notes of feathered minstrels ; 
the upland fields no more invite us to catch the 
healthful breeze ; neither does the once embowered 
dell, now dank with decaying leaves and enveloped 
in mists, charm us with its mossy seats and inter- 
woven canopies. Without, all seems dreary, cold, 
and comfortless ; but oh ! who can paint the 
happy scenes within ? Winter is apparently de- 
serted ; but who shall describe with faithful pen 
its natural beauties and sources of gratification to 
man ? As it is the season of annual repose, it is 
also the season for contemplative admiration. 
Neither the howling tempests, and the rushing of 
impetuous torrents, nor the whelming floods, and 
the angry winds that crush the evergreen and rend 
the sturdy icicle from the lofty precipice, can 
disturb the repose of the mind where its enjoyments 
are bound by the spells of hope to the countless 
blessings of Providence. Were we created for 
this world alone, the ordinary changes of nature 
best approximate the varying dispositions and the 
final close of our existence ; but since such won- 
derful compensations are held out to us for the 
decay of nature, and for the pleasures of which, at 
this season, our senses are deprived, there are no 
attractions more congenial to the immortal spirit 
of man, than those which, by analogy, remind him 
that he is destined and endowed for unchangeable 
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delights. They who are devoid of these lively 
sensations, or the means of improvement to which 
the advantages of this season invite them, little 
dream of the joys by which they may be sur- 
rounded. Where these are apparent, other plea- 
surable employments not less laudable ensue ; and 
neither the charms of spring, the glories of sum- 
mer, nor the radiances of autumn, afford more 
sweet consolation to the well-informed mind than 
this gratifying field of contemplation. Thus the 
most striking characteristics of the winter are either 
appreciated, or its desolations are forgotten, by 
those who have this secret source of happy re- 
flection ; or if they bring with them the cloud of 
remembrance they are still cheering, as the means 
by which the old year declines agreeably, and the 
birth of a new one is greeted with gladness. 

How delightful it is to trace the sympathy or 
the association that exists in the bosom of an af- 
fectionate family, where the lamp of religion burns 
brightly and the voice of unity predominates. The 
fireside replete with social conversation and in- 
structive delights furnishes an infinite fund of en- 
joyment ; those seated around it are loving or 
beloved ; and our hopes, our wishes, and our en- 
deavours, are centred in its pleasures and enter- 
tainments. Youth adds a winning grace to gladden 
the father''s brow, or to allure the smile of maternal 
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teDdernesB ; and manhood sets forth the topics of 
reason and information, with some elegant art or 
accomplishment. Girlhood is a period for mneh 
parental solicitude. The daughter in whose im- 
provement the mother^s heart is so deeply inte- 
rested, is a star of the enchanted circle ; and, pos- 
sessed of a disposition as sweet as it is gay and 
cheerful, she increases and participates in the 
^^ home-born happiness.*" The poet thus characte- 
ristically invites all to this scene of domestic com- 
fort. 

** Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fiut. 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofii round, 
And, while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamj column, and the cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
80 let us wekome peaceful evening in/* 

Vain, idle, and offensive as are the mean in- 
trigues of the world, the winter'^s evening, if profit- 
ably engaged, is a barrier to all ; and it is now 
that the pursuits of literature, blended with the 
wonders of science, may be studied attentively ; 
because there is no occupation expressly suited 
to bodily health and enjoyment, to entice the mind 
from the repetition of these beneficial labours. 
By such means are many elegant mental acqui- 
sitions attained, which probably would otherwise 
be neglected for the indulgence of frivolous pas- 
times. And here we cannot help observing, that 
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numerous other sources of delight arise from tbe 
cultivation of the intellect. It is in this, indeed, 
that the great superiority of man consists; for where 
the employment of casual time has been rendered 
through life an object of consideration, it pro- 
duces not merely a temporary benefit, but affords 
abundant advantage for the future. It is, more- 
over, the only real security against the desire of 
irrational pleasure ; because when the laws of dis- 
cretion are violated^ and sensual gratifications, 
however seemin^y well^secured, are unrestrained, 
the mental faculties are inevitably injured. If we 
reiket on the horrors of dissipation, and picture 
to our minds the self<devoted votary of fashion, 
who turns the natural glare of day-light into the 
^^ dark excess of night,^' we shall see that they are 
unable to exhilarate, the languid frame or to exer- 
eise the intellectual powers ; indeed, they have 
lost all power of thought and perception, and like 
the brute, though less reasonable, they lie down 
to refresh themselves, in order to endure another 
burden of similar oppression. To these the season 
is neither useful nor instructive, and the contin- 
gencies of it are gloomy and unbearable ; to such 
it brings no repose, and therefore there is little 
room for efficient meditation. As the day shortens, 
their mental darkness prevails ; and as the morn* 
ing brightens, the evening's penalty is paid by a 
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reproving conscience. Rational amusements have 
no charm to solace, and joys have no influence 
but to embitter their cup of sorrow. Hence ori- 
ginate ill-humour and discontent — empty praises 
on the time that is past, and extravagant regrets 
on the present, that we do not sufficiently value. 

Whither, then, shall we have recourse to self- 
admonition but to religion ? it alleviates the pangs 
of guilt by its gentle warnings, it guards the 
heart of frail mortality from the evils that with- 
stand it, and directs our impious footsteps to the 
eloquence of reason. Religion is, in fact, the CHily 
point which is worthy of our attention ; life and 
all its enjoyments are vain without it ; learning, 
honour, fame, and wealth, are worthless ; and every 
experiment or hazard to increase our worldly am- 
bition is in danger of falling into the gulf of de- 
struction^ ^ If affliction or the vicissitudes of for- 
tune overtake us, where, but in its divine consola- 
tion, can we look for support ? and if bodily pain, 
or the infidelity of friendship assail us, under the 
sensible effects of its secret and beautiful inspi- 
ration, we shall neither cast ourselves down nor be 
wounded by those who are capable of depressing 
us. While health and strength remain to us, let 
us employ our best means to make a provision for 
eternity ; that, when the hour of sickness darkens 
the chamber, we may feel our souls revived by the 
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spiritual draught which the Great Physician ad- 
ministers; that our strength may be revived by 
his blessings^ and our failings restored by the 
balm of h'fe. 

No one who has experienced the bounty and 
goodness of God can meditate on His infallible 
wisdom unmoved; nor will a mind that is grateful 
for His benefits fail to render all that is in his 
power to the comforts of those who stand in need. 
As the practice of charity is the most certain 
method of advancing our own interests, while we 
give to the wants of others ; those acts of humanity 
which are honourable to our nature raise us in the 
esteem of the virtuous and discerning. Whatever 
ffood we derive in this world, or however high the 
degree to which that good is valued in our own 
view or in that of others, it is a fatal mistake, as 
mere sojourners on earth, to imagine ourselves 
more than the tenants or temporary possessors of 
wealth and distinction. Or we may have natural 
intellect and ability, a solidity of judgment and 
understanding, great talents and possessions, 
houses and lands, knowledge and wisdom, and yet 
we have nothing but that which is bestowed on 
us by the Great Author of Nature to be judiciously 
disposed of or suitably employed. We are all 
born to one mortality, and the greatest of us are 
under the same controlling power. Pride has no 
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permanent establishment for the cause of haughti- 
ness ; and poverty has as little reason to repine or 
feel neglected, where the same end of happiness 
and glory is individually extended. So wisely, 
indeed, has God disposed our different dispositions 
and endowments, that the most inquisitive and in* 
telligent part of mankind have no other due to 
His unfathomable purposes, but the one which is 
essential to reveal to them the mysteries of His 
love and will. Were our persons respected, or 
our souls approved, on any other grounds than 
those of obeying the injunctions of Heaven, and 
steadfastly believing in the efficacy of atoning 
grace, the poor 4nan^s fears might then be excited, 
and his spirits depressed : but where the stately 
palace is only given conditionally, and the rich, 
as the stewards of God, Are made accountable for 
the wealth, honour, and comfort entrusted to thdr 
care, the humble tenant of a lowly dwelling, whose 
life is irreproachable, may well hope to obtain a 
crown of glory, " eternal in the heavens;'' 

" Charity never failetb ;'' it is a lasting virtue 
by which we may be distinguished on earth, and 
elevated in the eyes of our Creator. But to be 
charitable, we must use discrimination, and not 
dispose of our alms ostentatiously. We have 
seen that the bounty of Providence is reposed in 
our hands for the benefit of others ; and there&re 
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in the distribution of it, we must be just, as well 
as frugal, and take a delight in investigating the 
manner in which the indigent may be most pro- 
fited, and poverty best attended. To see the 
widow, the orphan, and the fatherless, ]:n*otected 
from want and destruction; the hoary-head seated 
by a cheering hearth, with ample comfort around 
it, and the Bible as frequently the course of spiri- 
tual food : to see the ignorant instructed — the de- 
praved admonished — the useful encouraged — and 
the virtuous commended, by the liberal donations 
of the rich and the munificent, — ^is one of i the 
proudest glories of our native land. Over a scene 
of real distress the most obdurate heart has been 
known to soften, and the most hardened temper 
to evince sensibility. Some there are who hasten 
from the abode of difficulty, and turn a deaf ear 
to its calamities, to revel in the pleasures of riches 
and profligacy. But where the table is without 
a crust, or has scarcely a potato to aflbrd the 
means of scanty support ; where the dreary fire- 
side has not a stick to convert into fuel; where 
the bed is without a covering, and the body with- 
out raiment ; where sickness is weary, and health 
voracious ; where religion would be received were 
there any to communicate it ; and where the seve- 
rities of the season exceed even those of misfor- 
tune; oh! this is a bitter spectacle, and loudly 
does it appeal to compassion to aid its necessities. 
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To feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and 
relieve the wretched, is indeed a glorious privi- 
lege; and such as wealth only can command to 
any very beneficial extent. But they who possess 
even limited means, and have hearts to feel for 
others^ woes, are far more to be envied than sudi 
as revel in luxury and dissipate their fortunes 
at the shrine of fashion. These may glitter awhile 
in courtly circles, and command the homage of the 
vain and worthless ; but their fame will be ephe- 
meral and their pleasures transient ; while those 
who relieve the necessities of their fellow-creatures, 
have learnt " the luxury of doing good," and 
thereby secured to themselves a constant source of 
delightful reflections. We shall assuredly fiiid, 
too, that in proportion as the pure principles of 
our holy religion are understood and practised, 
will philanthropic feelings be extended ; for bro- 
therly love and charity are its very essence. " By 
this," says Christ, '^ shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love for one another." 

A truly pious writer has observed, that " cha- 
rity is our noblest qualification, as it is the mosfr 
universal practical principle ; it bears a part in 
every duty ; it is concerned almost in every cir- 
cumstance of life ; and it should direct our whole 
conduct, in whatever capacity we act, whether as 
a member of a family, a relation, friend, neigh- 
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bour, fellow-citizen, or fellow-creature. Society, 
indeed, may subsist by justice, which will termi- 
nate disputes, and prevent the external acts of 
enmity ; but charity will make us sincere and 
cordial friends; it is the bond which unites our 
minds, and links our hearts to one another.**^ The 
whole edifice of Christianity is thus built upon 
the basis of pure benevolence: and let us ever 
bear in mind, that our blessed Saviour himself, 
who again and again pathetically enforced the 
practice of it, on one occasion appealed to the 
hearts of his hearers in words remarkable for 
their persuasive simplicity : " Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.*" 

Such are the duties which claim our regard 
more immediately at this season of the year, when 
the torpor and inactivity of Nature withholds its 
labours from the poor and houseless. It also 
teaches us an instructive lesson of undervaluing 
our own misfortunes, when we compare them with 
the weightier sorrows which others have to en- 
dure. Thus, the breath of benevolence is more 
grateful than the new-bom rose in winter ; and 
sympathy, kindness, and condolence, have often 
the effects of affording consolation, when the most 
substantial proofs of generosity fail to give relief. 
Indeed, the best idea we can form of the Deity, 
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is that (xf the soft and gentle impression of his 
vE^etej and compassion, which affects us so de- 
lightfully, when displayed among our fellow- 
oreatures. The following heautiful passage finom 
Shakspeare is wdl worthy of retention. 

^ The quality of inercj is not sirainM; 
It droppeth as the gentle ram from heaven 
Upon Uie place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power> 
The attribute to awe and majesty. 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercj is above the sceptred swaj. 
It is enthroned in the heart of king^ 
It is an attribute of God himself. 
And earthlj power, doth then show likest 6od*8, 
When mettj seasons Justice." 

As winter is the season of Nature^s suspension 
and repose, it is replete with moral truths, which 
assist the mind in taking a rational view of its 
undecided character. We say undecided, because 
it is connected with such various phenomena and 
uncertainty of action, as make it difficult to es- 
tablish any law whereby we may observe its na- 
tural process in unity with that of the other 
seasons. But its vital energies are merely sleep- 
ing ; one brief cessation from activity, and all is 
restored ! Even when the icy fetters of winter 
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have bound fast the ground, and the frozen mantle 
of the earth has figured the landscape with in* 
describable beauty, and the leafy ornaments of 
fructifying nature are exchanged for cold dews, 
intense frosts, and churlish tempests, this harmony 
is forcibly apparent to all who study the emi- 
nently conspicuous providence of Ood in crowning 
the earth with gladness. Now that the study of 
revelation illumines the intellect, we are no longer 
limited to the rude spells of philosophy to dis- 
cover the disinterested and infinite goodness of the 
Omnipotent hand, traceable in every species of the 
vegetable and animal world. He who does not 
extract pleasure from the external deformities,. as 
well as the beauties of Nature, when they have 
equally principles of good, and bends not his 
mind beyond earthly resources for explanation, 
may be compared to the clown that repines at the 
heat which ripened the harvest, because some in- 
considerable garden crop may have suffered from 
the scorching effects of the sun. But the farmer 
whom experience has taught to set a right value 
on all these outward tokens of productiveness, 
rambles across the miry field, insensible to minor 
inconveniences, whatever may be the season: his 
imagination fills the barren fruit-trees with Uos- 
soms; the damp sod is already clothed with spring 
verdure; the sky is brightened with gladness; 
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and instead of hailing the monotonous cheerless- 
ness which pervades the face of nature with regret, 
the whole is a garden of luxury where every won- 
der is developed, and every beauty about to ger- 
minate. 

Our familiarity with the course of Nature per- 
haps makes it appear less wonderful than it is, 
and this is one of the great reasons why we do 
not happily appreciate its passing grandeur and 
perfection. From such ingratitude we are apt to 
slight the unvarying order of the seasons, and to 
regard with inattention the causes which afford 
us so many cheerful prospects and pleasant anti- 
cipations. When this is the case, it becomes 
difficult to enjoy ourselves, because we find no 
amusement or relief in the extensive operations of 
nature with which our physical powers are so 
intimately related ; and without any knowledge 
of the material creation, the mind has no solid 
nourishment wherewith to supply the understand- 
ing ; so that it becomes involved in doubt and dif- 
ficulty; and that happy connexion which links 
itself to the knowledge of our Creator, is disunited 
for the want of energy to repair it. Whatever, 
therefore, may be the external appearances of the 
season, or however differently they affect us, while 
the cause of their action remains unheeded or un- 
known, we can derive little delight or instruction 
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from the beautiful reciprocity of Nature : nor 
must we forget that without the tardy progres- 
sion and inclemencies of the winter, the more 
pleasing changes could not be effected. It is 
the fulfilment of the one that alone accomplishes 
the success of the other; and it is only by their 
working together thus harmoniously, in the great 
system and economy of Nature, that the bud 
blows, the blossom forwards, and the fruit ripens. 
Even at this period of the year, when the glories 
of the earth have forsaken us, it is not easy to 
estimate the beauty of those adaptions which are 
submitted to us for instruction, and which cannot 
escape our observation, even if they fail to inspire 
us with gratitude. 

The advantages of the winter are not a few, as 
relate to their influence upon the human frame; 
and the season itself is strikingly exemplary of 
the body's torpor and sterility. After the lassitude 
which the body feels during the solstitial heats of 
summer, what can be more refreshing than the 
autumnal breeze, or more invigorating than the 
clear frosty atmosphere in winter, by which our 
nerves are braced— our spirits cheered — our blood 
kept in circulation— and the whole system of man 
virtually regulated? And as the season labours to 
effect this re-animation in us, and to renovate and 
strengthen our faculties, that we may by skilful 
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management apply our powers to the most whole- 
some occupations and delights; it is hut just, that 
we necessarily work with the season by exerting 
both the mind and body to their indispensable per- 
formances. 

Many other hints might be adduced as illus- 
trative of the close analogy between the winter 
of the year and that of life^ to show the value of 
adapting these to the preparations for a season 
when our nature draws nearer to its close ; when 
the hardiness of manhood has crept into dotage, 
and the zest for pleasure has abated; when sense 
and energy are blunted, and all worldly wealth and 
honours are disclaimed ; and when other feelings 
and principles are sown in the heart, or cultivated 
on a soil where the trunk has hitherto been with- 
out leaves and Uossoms, and the mind is in a deso- 
late condition. In this declining portion of our 
lives, under a state of preparation for a better 
heritage, we trace the prevailing causes of our 
errors and misfortunes ; we reflect on the inade- 
quacj of worldly gains «id enjoyments; we form 
a true estimate of the world's cold neglect and 
inordinate ojnnion ; we honour, as it were, the 
claims which are made upon us by Providence 
for more than our ordinary care and zeal, because 
they incite in us the conviction of humble depend- 
ance ; and lastly, we anticipate the coming spring- 
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time whose revivifying beams shall rouse the mind 
to its accustomed duties : but alas I we may have 
a cimtest during the winter, in which our souls will 
be required of us, — when the body shall totter* 
and the feeble steps fall-^the eye close upon the 
scene*«and the voice no more give utterance. 

**^ Thus in a day withers the flower of life! 
Vain is the hope, life's verdure will return 1 
Life with its spring, its verdure, or its flowers, 
Never resumes." 

It is farther to be borne in mind, that while the 
vegetable world is dormant, although far from a 
state of absolute inactivity, the lessons of provi- 
dent care for the future are observable in many > 
of the animal creation, particularly in the insect 
tribe ; but as neither the animal nor the insect has 
any plan or adaption c^ its own, beyond the simple 
laws that regulate the universal system, having no 
forethought whither to deposit their eggs, or to 
make for their young any provision ; or no volun- 
tary reason by which they rest or labour; we of 
course cannot admit that any operations which 
these creatures fulfil, arise from the result of 
wisdom ; or that, however much they di£Per in 
appearance and degree from the inanimate crea- 
tion, they are unlike it in kind and principle. 
But a very little reflection is necessary to observe 
how accurately and delightfully they severally 
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perform the ends for which the beneficent Ruld* 
of the Creation has ordained them ; they are taught 
by nature where to seek safety and shelter dur- 
ing inclement seasons; and the line of distinc- 
tion drawn by many of them, fairly defies man's 
boasted reason. Some of the annual insects awake 
no more after they have consigned their charge 
to the earth^s passive slumber; the robin boldly 
taps at our window for a donation, while his few 
less daring colleagues watch Nature^s scanty re- 
fuse; some are crouched in hoar frost, and others 
take shelter in the warm stubble ; but the whole 
of the animal community are toisely answering the 
will of Him who formed them, and each take their 
repose as a preparation for their advancing labours. 
The ordinary appearances of the winter have 
also much to interest us wherein the love and 
justice of our Creator are most eminently dis- 
played. For instance, let us imagine that the 
day is inundated with storms; the rivers swell 
with rage, and the foaming seas dispute the mari- 
ner^s art. The black atmosphere is hurled into 
a thousand phantoms of horror; the woods of the 
forest are rent to the ground; all nature trembles 
before the blast.; and the torrent renews its tur- 
bulence with increasing fury. The ocean heaves 
in agony, and threatens instant destruction to those 
who ride on its angry billows ; but ere the proud 
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vessel has filled the pilot with despair, the God 
of nature bids the waves be still ! 

*' He whose car the winds are, and the clouds 
The dust that waits upon his sultry march, 
When sin hath moved him, and his wrath is hot, 
Shall visit earth in mercy ; shall descend 
Propitious in his chariot paved with love ; 
And what his storms have blasted and defaced 
For man's revolt, shall with a smile repair.'* 
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His way is in the whirlwind ;" the waters are 
beautifully calmed, and the sky is decked with 
new visions ; the winds appease ; the rains cease ; 
the birds unfold their wings ; the beasts come to 
the door of their sheds ; the shepherd is heard ; 
the ploughman is seen, and the day closes ; the 
sober shades of night prevail ; the firmament is 
thronged with peculiar brilliancy^; and on the mor- 
row nature rises with a cloudless brow and radiant 
aspect. But ere to-morrow comes, we must not 
be idle : we have much to do, and much to consi- 
der before another sunrise brings with it the fresh 
tints of another day. The happy man whose heart 
overflows with gratitude for the mercies he has 
through life received, and who never sinks to rest 
without imploring the blessing of God on that 
repose which refreshes him for the fatigues and 
duties of the ensuing day, will apply to his reflec- 
tion the following brief, but exquisite expression : 

N 3 
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^' Sleep is Death^s younger brother, and so like 
him, that I ne^er dare trust him without my 
prayers." 

** Let not your eyes the sweets of slumber taste, 
Till you have thrice severe reflections past 
On th' actions of the day from first to last. 
Wherein have I transgress'd ? what done have I ? 
What actions unperformM have I past by ? 
And if your actions ill, on search you find, 
Liet grief; if good, let joy possess your mind. 
This do, this think, to this your heart inclin ; 
This way will lead you to the life divine."* 

The diurnal change is not more essential to 
the promotion of the vegetable kingdom, than to 
restore the animal to activity, and prepare man 
for usefulness ; and as sleep, that balmy and 
wholesome regulator, is a state in which a neces- 
sary part of every life is passed, it matters not 
what may be the efficient or final cause of this 
general change, so that the mind and the body are 
not held captive by it, and thereby abuse its in- 
tended benejSts. It is true, that the most inactive 
mind, and the equally diligent inquirer of nature, 
are not able to exist without this alternate suspen 
sion of active power ; all nature is overpowered by 
this gentle tyrant ; and the diversities of life cei^e 
their operation, that the high and the low may 
together regale themselves with this oblivious nec- 

• From the<Tolden Verses of Pythagoras. 
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tar. But we cannot have a more convincing proof 
of human infirmity than in the case of the slug- 
gard, who lingers on the bed of sloth, and while 
evading the duties of life, deprives himself of many 
of its most agreeable employments. Throughout 
the whole system of Nature we find some useful 
analogy annexed to our constitutions and habits. 
Its beauties, like joys, cheer our earthly destina- 
tion; they ^iven and call forth our energetic 
powers through the day, and impress us that ^^ the 
hand that made it is divine.^^ Its wonders, like 
cares, may perplex and confound us ; but its bles- 
sings, like pure delights, invite our senses to en- 
joyment. These are unknown to the sluggard: 
for him the season has no harmony, the night has 
no transition, and the day has no sunshine : his 
Tigour perishes in nocturnal growth ; langour and 
mental incapacity unfit him for £my important duty, 
and the daf absorbed in the moming*s indulgence, 
flies away without any traces of improvement; 
while the body gives but faint hopes of immorta- 
lity, and the mind makes slow advances to felicity. 
In the Winter of Life more especially, these con- 
siderations, and many more which might be enu- 
merated, are forcible incentives to ground the mind 
with the valuable stores of religicm : and we shall 
find the promises therein held out to us, the only 
source of comfort and delight. He whose looks 
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are already white as snow, shall then feel his body 
renovated by his nocturnal slumbers; the mind 
shall enjoy its immortal bliss, the body its repose, 
and the understanding shall not fail. The memory 
may have lost its present advantages, but it impli- 
citly tells us of future joys. Conscience is an 
approving monitor, and wisdom addresses the heart 
in words of unerring truth. 

But to return to the seasonal merits of the year. 
Although the winter is intensely severe, the gene- 
ral characteristics of it are in no way more dis- 
pleasing or less striking in effect, than the summer 
landscape which veils itself from our view. On 
a sharp and clear morning, when the beautiful 
robe of whiteness in which Nature is disguised 
dresses the barren spray with tasseled silver, and 
designs the window with the graven varieties of 
art, there is much to afford us pleasure and in- 
struction. The bushes are richly fringed in curious 
devices ; the mossy couch that invited us to rest 
during the vernal months, is clothed in a pearly 
dress ; the favorite stream which played to us its 
sweet murmurs, is a polished surface of crystal ; 
and all is leafless save the evergreens. " These 
are like real friends, who, whatever be their pecu- 
liar disposition, whether serious or gay, they never 
forsake us.'^ 
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" So serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng ; 
So would I seem among the joung and gay 

More grave than they, 
That in my age, as cheerful J might be, 
As the green winter of the holly tree." 

Nor are these the only lively and cheering as- 
pects which gladden the heart in this inclement 
portion of the year. What can be more pleasing 
than to welcome some distant object — the dwelling 
of an old friend, or a time-hallowed fane, for in- 
stance — of which the summer foliage has deprived 
us! Or who, indeed, is there that does not ap- 
preciate the luxury of a breakfast-table, whereon 
the gentle sunbeams slant gaily ; around which the 
spirits are buoyant, and the virtuous and official 
duties of the day are discussed ? The blazing fire 
within is not more cheerful than the upland sce- 
nery, where tlie furze shows its bright flower, and 
the garrulous flocks, in the search of food, assem- 
ble. Now the path or lawn sparkles like the most 
brilliant gems ; here and there the snow-drop raises 
its delicate cup, and the crocus, enamelled in 
yellow and purple honours, boldly peeps above 
the earth's hardened surface. 

*' No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppress*d ; 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light, 
From spray to spray, where'er he rests, he shakes 
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From many a twi^ the pendant drops of iee, 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 

Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And learning wiser grow without his books." 

This season, as we have before observed, brii^ 
with it some of the most gratifying scenes and in<- 
tellecttuil delights. Although the beauties of 
Nature no longer fc^rce themselves, as it were, 
upon our notice ; how many delicious hours may 
be spent around the winter fire-side ; and what a 
rich store of enjoyment is there laid up for those 
whose minds are properly attuned to the calls of 
humanity ! While the earth displayed its mantle 
of green in Spring ; while the sun shone fatth in 
fervid glory, and the bright blue sky proclaimed 
the Summer ; while the golden sheaves and clus^ 
tering fruits gave joyful evidence of the arrival of 
Autumn — ^then, indeed, we could revel in the ban- 
quet which Nature had spontaneously provided for 
us. But in the dark and dreary hours of Winter, 
when chilling frosts, and drifting snows, and howl- 
ing winds, wrinkle her fair face; when gloomy 
days and lengthened nights add to the desolate 
aspect of all around ; how truly enviable are they 
who are blest with a social circle, where mental 
pleasures can be found to compensate for those 
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exterior charms, whose absence still we cannot but 
regret. 

Christmas is come again ! what pleasurable 
associations are congregated in that happy sound i 
The dear affections, the cherished remembrances 
g£ our childhood, are all revived. Modem customs 
may partly obliterate these recollections of past 
d^ghts ; but who can forget the happy faces 
which greeted our return from school, and joined 
in the guileless recreations that made our Christ- 
mas holidays so dear to us ! Manners and customs 
may change ; but human nature remains the same : 
and surely there can exist but few who are either 
so cynical, or so unsusceptible, as to discountenance 
the joyous amusements of youth where innocence 
and hilarity go hand in hand, whatever influence 
the innovations of fashion may exercise upon the 
mind, or how much soever the refinements of 
philosophic study, or even the all-absorbing specu- 
lations of commercial cupidity, may tend to render 
it stoical. 

And what season is there so peculiarly adapted 
for the expression of a pure and holy rejoicing ? 
The recollection of the merciful event it comme- 
morates, ought to fill us with a solemn and sacred 
feeling, and throw a halo of sanctity over our 
conviviality, thereby rendering our enjoyments 
suitable to that happy jubilee which brought 
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peace and good-will to men. How faeart-stirring, 
yet how tender, are the services of the church at 
this period ! With what simple beauty they 
dwell on those pastoral scenes which accompanied 
the divine announcement ; and with what sublime 
inspiration they break forth in celebrating the 
Redeemer's birth ! Then it is that the pealing 
organ and the full-voiced choir of many a time- 
honoured edifice are so beautifully grand and 
expressive, wafting their holy melody through a 
long vista of noble arches, while the echoes rever* 
berate along the richly-vaulted roof: — 

<« There, silver- voic*d in many a heavenward note, 
We hear religion on soft music float. 
Now fiiintly die, then freshly live again, 
And grow almighty as the organ strain 
Comes river-like, in one impassion'd roll 
From the deep harmony of HandePs soul.** 

Bvit let us return to the domestic circle. This 
is the usual period for the gathering together of 
family connexions, and for drawing closer those 
bonds of kindred hearts, which the cares and plea- 
sures of the world, or the various adverse interests 
of mankind, are constantly disuniting. At this 
season, many a darling child, whose pursuits in 
life have rendered their separation necessary, en- 
deavour to make one annual visit to the paternal 
roof, and renew the endearments of former years. 
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How gratifying it is to behold a family thus as- 
sembled : where the well-lighted apartment reveals 
a host of happy faces glowing with sympathy and 
love ; yet, the howling tempest and piercing cold 
without^ may be compared to the rough and cruel 
usage that some are doomed to suffer, who are far 
away from their friends, or haply have no anxious 
parent to give them a welcome greeting. Here 
also we are able to estimate the value of each 
other's society, and find a secret charm in the 
mutual interchange of kind offices, which the un- 
social can never feel or appreciate. The plain 
blunt honesty of age expands into generous hospi- 
tality; maternal authority is turned into sisterly 
solicitude ; the father becomes the boon com- 
panion of his manly sons ; and the timid glances 
of approved lovers are exchanged for looks elo- 
quently expressive of the tenderest affection. 

Though the old castle hall no more resouiids 
with the harper's minstrelsy, and the wassail-bowl 
is no longer drained by the well-fed peasantry who 
there assembled to partake of the baron's bounty, 
we must not be unmindful that in this country 
there are many among the affluent who, with a 
liberal hand, dispense the bounties of Providence at 
this commemorable season ; and who, when work 
is scarce and skies are inclement, greatly alleviate 
the distresses of the poor, by supplying them with 
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pccaaional food and articles of clothing. Nor is 
the exercise of charity whoUj confined to the rich. 
Associations have been formed, and institutions 
founded, for the casual or permanent relief of the 
destitute; and although much of that hilarious 
festivity, which formerly reached the door of the 
cottage, as well as the gates of the palace, has 
gone down to oblivion, let us thank God that 
benevolent hearts still exist in this Christian land, 
and that a disposition to lighten the sorrows of 
poverty is manifestly upon the increase among all 
classes of the community. 

The enjojrments of life lessen as age advances ; 
our experience by this time teaches us that its 
pursuits bring no actual felicity, and that how 
much soever we may have shone in the vigour of 
youth, or in manhood, or have been distinguished 
by wealth, worldly ambition and honour, there 
must oome a time for tranquillity in which we have 
to provide for mcve desirable and complete pos- 
sessions. The evening of life brings with it this 
advantage, on the very best grounds of imparting 
to us the necessity it inculcates ; because, however 
richly endowed the mind has been, the warring of 
the senses, and the loss or derangement of our 
keenest perceptions, with the bodily infirmities 
which now speedily overtake us, causes it to fall 
so short of what it once was, that every failing 
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power, and every reduced fSEK5ulty produces an 
eager desire of knowing more and doing better, 
as our wishes to live increase ; consequently, al- 
though it is possible for us to anticipate new 
terrors as we grow older, there is an equally in- 
creasing caution as our years increase, to seek a 
new way of life in which we may spend the small 
remaining portion of it creditably. And here by 
exercising our continuous energies to atone for 
the dangers of former delay, we prepare the mind 
against the calamities of decaying nature, and give 
to life an imaginary interest, in proportion as its 
real value has abated. 

*^ The season of the spring dawns like the morning, 
Bedewing childhood with unrelished beauties 
Of gaudy sights. The summer, as the noon, 
Shines in delight of youth, and ripens strength 
To Autumn's manhood ; here the evening grows. 
And knits up all felicity in folly. 
Winter at last draws on the night of age." 

And when virtuous old age makes daily prayer 
a part of its cheerful labours, and the ddusions 
and disappointments of life are by it forgotten, 
aod reflection gradually prepares the better sfirit 
for the spiritual world upon which it is to enter, 
enough is traceable to convince us that true reli'< 
gion only can reveal the one superior consolation, 
by aatififying both the mind and the body, ^t 
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though they are trained to the pleasures and occu- 
pations of the present life, they are assuredly de- 
signed for one that is happier ; and it is even more 
delightful to trace the reasoning powers so con- 
formed to religious worship, that in meditating on 
the divine perfections of the Most High, they be- 
come exalted in adoration , and able to enjoy in their 
limited capacity that natural tendency to inspi- 
ration which is eyer more sensible and lovely when 
the thoughts are framed to Him in gratitude, and 
elevated in praise. Thus, when our hopes are 
well-founded in this life, and we have attained that 
valuable consolation which reveals to us the light 
of Heaven, and duly develops the immortal prin- 
ciple in man ; and when we have relinquished all 
claim to the captivations of the world, and to its 
vanities, with which the mind has been hitherto 
engrossed, and made the value of Christian truth 
a reserve for the final repose of our winter exist- 
ence ; we shall find a substitute for the feeble 
incapacities of the body in those brighter hopes 
which open to the mind, as it renounces all vain 
distinction. Happy are we, if we make this 
delightful preparation for our departure by turn- 
ing our thoughts to the profitable service of ano- 
ther world, so that when the turmoils of this sub- 
lunary state concern us no longer, we shall 
ha^ reason to rejoice in our Lord^s coming. 
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Where the mind is so fortiiSed by religion to com- 
bat with the weakness of the flesh, it is only the 
thought of death that makes us unwilling to die ; 
but so general is the strife of nature against this 
agonizing conflict, that however ardently we long 
for the glories which await us, we cannot but 
feel an instinctive horror at the bare idea of being 
consigned to the tomb. 

Feelings of anxious solicitude are undoubtedly 
the most strongly marked when filial care and love 
attend the dying moments of a beloved parent. At 
all times a death-bed scene is one of fearful inte- 
rest : solemn and sad are the countenances of sor- 
rowing friends, whose painful separation from the 
object of their esteem is hard to be borne ; but lan- 
guage cannot describe the souFs anguish as it sinks 
in the agony of despair over the couch of a dying 
parent, where the mind refuses to yield relief, and 
the heart unwillingly rebels against its distress. 
With what interest, also, are the last words of pa- 
rental admonition treasured up ! — injunctions, per- 
haps, which have become familiar to the ear, but 
have been remissly attended to : yet, at this awful 
hour, they operate on us with talismanic power, and 
are valued by us beyond all temporal worth. They 
cheer our unremitting care as it unweariedly 
guards the bed of sickness, and heal the bleeding 
wounds of sympathy with the balm of filial conso- 
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IfitioD. Yes { if aught cao assuage afflictkm such as 
this, or if there be a sweet mitigation for sorrow, it 
is in the retrospect which affords a satisfactory re- 
flection of having faithfully performed the solemn 
duty. But unbroken are the spells of the silent 
chamber ; and the attitude of prayer is but the 
mockery of grief. Behold the countenance which 
we have venerated from childhood, and which but 
lately exhibited expresnons of mirth and tender 
affection, now writhing under the pangs of expiring 
nature !. the exhausted frame ceases to perform ita 
operations, and the weary eyelids are fast closing 
on mortality. Alas ! a few moments of balmy re- 
pose-*-*one fearful struggle— ^nd the omens of af- 
fection are sealed in the shades of death. Vainly 
do we now seek the tokens of love o{ which we 
are unhappily deprived; and still vainly do we 
strive to forget the scene of our mental anguish ; 
but the eye which we have seen so eagerly be- 
trayed by anxiety for our welfare, has no more 
beauty to disclose; the voice to which we have 
listened and delighted, has xio longer melody to 
give us ; and heartless, indeed, are the remaining 
services which we feel unable to perform. Every 
painful circumstance recalls to us that we are be- 
reaved of our choicest treasure ; every hour renews 
our melancholy deprivation ; and every awful pre- 
paration is a fatal warning that we must rend our- 
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selves from the corpse which is destined to the 
grave. 

Departed spirit ! from the realms above 
Look down, and bless with thy paternal love 

' Bereaved hearts^ whose deep-felt sorrows crave 
A solace from despair. For though the grave 
0*er mortal dust holds undisputed sway, 
The ethereal spirit wings its heavenward way 
Where bliss ecstatic dwells, where virtue reigns, 
And pitying angels stoop to soothe our pains. 
Thy precepts pure in memory e'er shall live, 
The weak supporting when their cares misgive. 
Thy weary accents still our thoughts control. 
And curb the wanderings of the erring soul ; 
Their inspiration, beauti^Uy true, 
Our passions soften, and our fears subdue ; 

t Thy monitorial voice our follies chide. 
And quell the ebullitions of our pride. 
Oh ! who could cease to mourn such loss as thine, 
Or who refrain from weeping at the shrine, 
Where all they held most dear in life reposed ! 
Yes, though the silent tomb for aye has closed, 
Affection seeks relief and finds delight 
In tears by day— in fervent prayers by night ; 
While consolation points to that eternal rest, 
Where thy immortal spirit dwells with saints made 
blest. 

Drear^ blank, and spiritless, is all around. Sor- 
row has usurped the seat of gladness, and the hope 
that sustained the fatherless is fled ! But even 
misery great as this ought not to shake our confi- 
dence in the boundless mercy of God; neither 
should we give way to the poignancy of our woe^ 
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but endeavour to arm ourselves with Christian 
fortitude, and bend submissively to the will of 
Heaven. It is, indeed, painful for those who have 
felt the pangs we have been describing, to admonish 
others ; but our reason has been given us, in order 
that we may exercise it in subduing inordinate 
grief, as well as to check passions which have their 
source in the desire for lawless gratifications. And 
a death-bed scene, harrowing as it is to the feel« 
ings, can scarcely fail to impress us with the ne- 
cessity of preparing for the trials which inevitably 
await the couch of sickness — that dreary period 
when the reflections arising from a well-spent life, 
and the holy consolations of religion, are the mind's 
only solace and support. 

To advance any thing new on a topic which has 
been a-theme for moralists in all ages, and which 
so powerfully interests every human being, would 
be impossible ; we shall, therefore, introduce what 
has been said by one whose comprehensive mind, 
and depth of reasoning, add to the weight of his 
observations. " However, age," says he, " may 
discourage us by its appearance from considering 
it in prospect, we shall all, by degrees, certainly 
be old ; and, therefore, we ought to inquire what 
provision can be made against that time of dis- 
tress P what happiness can be stored up against the 
Winter of Life ! and how we may pass our latter 
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years with serenity and cheerfulness ?'' After the 
restlessness of youth and the in satiety of manhood, 
in which the morning of our days have vanished in 
vicious or vain pursuits, in grasping at riches, or 
drinking the dregs of sensuality, — and when the 
infirmities of our nature increase, and the various 
ills of life grow more insupportable as old age 
creeps on, to what would all these amount, had we 
not been advancing nearer to perfection, as our bo- 
dily inactivity deprived us of every other source of 
tranquillity and enjoyment. Alas! fondly as we 
cling to life, its luxuries avail us nothing, if our 
immortal and intellectual nature be appropriated 
to doubt, or a belief of annihilation ; and unless 
we look beyond the grave, with a well-grounded 
hope, for the glorious rewards which are held out 
to the faithful, we must approach the gates of 
death with horror and dismay. 

And be it remembered, that the clearer our com- 
prehension of the word of Truth becomes, by an 
examination of our thoughts and^ imperfections, — 
although we can form no adequate idea of the joys 
which are prepared for the truly penitent, — the 
better we shall be enabled to understand the im* 
mensity of Almighty goodness, and the more re^ 
signed to relinquish terrestrial pursuits for the 
immeasurable bliss of a future state.* The Chris- 
tian religion is calculated to lead us to more lofty 

o 
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considerations than we apply to the present life ; 
to withdraw our affections from its fading honours 
and palling delights ; and to bend our minds to a 
lively and constant preparation for the life to oome. 
This is the hope which throws a lustre over the 
close of life, when its most joyous objects be- 
come dimmed and unendeared to us ; and under its 
influence, as long as nature is in itself capable of 
bearing up against the frailty of the flesh, no vi- 
sions of terror attend us in the hour of extremity. 
To conclude : — ^it has been our earnest wish to 
render ^^ The Seasons of Life'^ subservient to the 
best interests of manl&ind ; by showing the analogy 
that exists between the operations of nature, and 
human life in its successive stages ; thus impercep- 
tibly conducting the reader to that period when 
the vanities of the world shall cease to attract, or 
its pleasures continue to enchant him. Truly en* 
viable is the condition of those who, having made 
the holy precepts of religion their guide, and the 
book of nature their recreation, can enter on the 
last scene of all with confident hope and pious re- 
signation. They have viewed life in its proper 
light^ais a transient state, to be temperately en- 
joyed while it lasts; they have improved their 
minds with knowledge, and enriched them with 
virtue and piety ; and now, though palsied be the 
hand, and dim the eye^ blessed with that spiritual 
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light which illumines the soul, they prepare to 
quit the world, accepted by God, and beloved by 
all who justly appreciate the value of good deeds. 
Happily, there is now a serenity peculiar to the 
mind's own views; the ambition of life is over ; and 
the world, with all its wealth, is but a bubble ex- 
changed for brighter conceptions of happiness. So 
consonant, indeed, to our present feelings are the 
delightful effects attributable to a train of virtuous 
thought and habit, that, although at this season 
the human frame is in its most feeble state, in many' 
cases labouring under a load of pain and misery — 
with the senses blunted and impaired, and the 
symptoms of hope, of joy, and pleasure, the most 
difficult to be recalled, — we have free access to the 
God of all consolation, through whose mercy every 
affliction is rendered endurable, and through whose 
redeeming love the Christian beholds a glorious 
immortality. 



•*' Behold, fond man ! 



See here thy pictured life : pass some few yean, 
Thy flowery spring, thy summer*s ardent strength, 
Thy sober autumn &ding into age ; 
And pale concluding winter comes at last. 
And shuts the scene !'* 



FINIS. 
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Starling, R. J., Esq., East Peckham, ditto 

Stames, Mr. R., Wateringbury, ditto 

Startup, Mr. John, West Farleigh, ditto 

Stephens, £., Esq., Pluckley, ditto 

Stephens, Rev. W. W., Southfield, Southborough, Kent, 2 co. 

piet 
Stone, Miss, Tonbridge 
Streatfeild, Mrs., Penshurst, Kent 
Streatfeild, Rev. T., Charts Edge, Westerham, ditto 
Streatfeild, H., Esq., Chiddingstone Castle, ditto 
Streeter, Mrs., Withyham, Sussex 
Sturley, Miss, Sevenoaks 
Swansborough, W., Esq., Tonbridge 
Swaniborough, Mrs., ditto 
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T. 

Torrin^ton, Et. Hon. Ladj Viscountess, Shipbourne Lodge, 

Kent 
Taggart, Mrs., Chislehurst, ditto 
Tamplin, Mrs., Brighton 
Tamplin, Miss, Tonbridge 
Tarleton, F., Esq., ditto 

Tasker, Mrs., Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire 
Taylor, Mrs. T., Beren Grove, Bainham, Kent 
Taylor, Charles, Esq., Bye, Sussex 
Taylor, S., Esq., Tonbridge 
Taylor, B., Esq., Peckham, Surrey 
Taylor, J., Esq., Tudely, Kent 
TeUbrds, Misses, Widmore, Bromley, Kent 
Thatcher, Mr. B., Tonbridge 
Thompson, Jonathan, Esq., Ide Hill, Sevenoaks 
Toke, Bev. Nicolas, Godmorton 
Tomkin, Miss, Yalding, Kent 
Tress, Mrs., Gate Court, Northiam, Sussex 
Turley, S., Esq., Mountains, Tonbridge, 4 copies 
Turner, H., Esq., Primrose Hill, Tonbridge 
Turner, Mr. John, Langlon, near Tonbridge Wells 
Thwaites, H., Esq., Hamsell, Withyham, Sussex, 3 copies 
Tweedie, Capt., Bolvenden, Kent 
Twigg, Bev. B., ditto 
Tysoe, Miss, Pebworth, Gloucestershire 

U. 

Ulcock, Mrs., Wateringbury, Kent 
Upperton, J., Esq., Hawkhurst, ditto 
Usher, Miss, Trotterscliffe Court, ditto 

V. 

Vardon, Mrs. Arthur, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park 
Verrall, Miss Laura, Southover, Lewes 
Vidler, John, C, Esq., Bye, Sussex 
Vine, S. Esq., East Peckham, Kent 
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W. 



WUmd, S«muel, Esq., (The Rt. Hon. the Lord Majtnr,) VU- 

Uige Place, Beckenham, Kent 
Whallej, Sir Samuel Burden 
Walford, Mrs., Swiss Cottage, Wateringtmiy, Kent 
Walker, Mrs. H.^ Postern Park, Tonbridge, 3 oopi» 
Walker, Miss, St. Julian's, Kent 
Walker, T. F., Esq., Tonbridge 
Wallace, Bey. W. L., Sevenoaks 

Walthew, Miss, Southborough Lodge, Soathboroi^f Kent 
Ward, Mrs., Tonbridge 
Ward, Miss S., Dry Hill, Tonbridge 
Ward, John, Esq., Holwood Park, Kent 
Warde, Rey. R., Vicarage, Yalding, ditto 
Watson, W., Esq., Rye, Sussex 
Waterman, Mrs., Tonbridge 
Watney, Mrs- Daniel, Wandsworth, Surrey 
Watts, J., Esq., Boxley, Maidstone 
Warwick, J., Esq., ditto 

Wells, W., Esq., Red Leaf, Penshurst, Kent 
Wells, — Esq., Benenden, ditto 

Welfear, W., Esq., East Peckham, ditto 

West, Miss, Postern, Tonbridge 
West, Miss R., Tonbridge Castle, Kent 
Whatley^ Miss, Holtye House, Cowden, ditto 
White, Miss, Goudhurst, ditto 

White, Mr. S., East Peckham, ditto 

White, Mr. T., Wateringbury, ditto 

Whitehead, Mrs., Barnjett, Banning, ditto 
Whitaker, George, Esq., Pembury, ditto, 4 coptet 

Whitaker, Miss, ditto 2 dim 

Whlttaker, Mrs., West^rham, Kent 
Whittaker, C. G., Esq,, Barming, ditto 
Whitton, Mrs., Stone Wall, Chiddingstone, ditto 
Wlbmer, Mr. L. M., Tonbridge 
Wigan, M^. A., Clare House, Mailing, Kent 
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Wilkins, Mrs., Bourton on the Water, Gloucestershire 

WiJles, Mrs., Pemburj, Kent 

Williams, Mrs., Hadlow, ditto 

Wilson, Ford, Esq., Blackhurst, Pemburj, Kent 

Winnifrith, Mr. R., Groombridge, ditto 

Wix, W., Esq., Lloyd's House, Tonbridge Wells 

Wood, Mrs. W. L. , Meopham*s Bank, Tonbridge 

Woodbridge, James, Esq., Wateringbury/ Kent 

Woodgate, Mrs., Ferox Hall, Tonbridge 

Woodgate, Rev. S., Vicarage, Pemburj, Kent 

Woodgate, Mrs. S., ditto 

Woodgate, Rev. G. S., ditto 

Woodham, Rev. T. F., St James's Square, Bath, 3 copie* 

Woodham, Mrs. T. F^ ditto 3 ditto 

Woodward, Mrs. T., Little Comberton, Worcestersliire 

Woolcombe, J., Esq., Tonbridge Wells 

Wreford, John, Esq., Broughton House, Otford, Kent 

Wright, Miss, Hancocks, Sussex 

Y. 

Yates, Miss, Fairlawn, Shipboume, Kent, 3 copies 
Ycung, Mrs., Chiddingstone, ditto 

Young, L. A., Esq., Hawkhurst, ditto 



JOHN LEIGHTOK, raiMTEB, JOHNSON's COURT, FLIIT STRtXT. 



